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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  original  intention  of  the  following  Sheeii 
was  merely  to  fumifh  a  Text  Book  for  part  of 
the  Author's  Academical  Courfe.  During  the 
execution  of  this  Plan,  he  foimd  reafon  to 
believe  that  a  fhort  Treatife,  which  Ihould 
contain  an  Analyfis  of  the  Powers  of  the 
Human  Underflanding,  tending  to  illuflrate 
the  Principles  of  foilnd  Reafoning,  and  fcien- 
tific  Inyeftigation,  might  be  a  defirable  acqui- 
fition  to  Students  in  general  i  becaufe  the  Ele« 
mentary  Syftems  of  Logic  which  have  yet  ap-? 
peared,  are  almofl  all  founded  upon  the  meta- 
phyfical  fubdeties  of  the  fchoolmen  j  and  have 
jittle  reference  to  the  prefent  advanced  (late 

of 
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of  Intelledual  Philofophy.  Adhiated  by  thefe 
coafideralions,  the  Author  prefumes  to  offer  to 
the  Public  the  following  attempt  to  fupply  a 
defideratum  ih  ElfeftRentaoy  Science;  which 
may  prove  of  fome  ufe  to  the  Student,  till  an 
abler  hand  ihall  undertake  the  execution  of  the 
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IltTRODUCTiON. 


The  moft  general  divifion  of  the  objeds  of 
human  knowledge,  is  into  two  clafles,  the 
material  and  intellectual;  or  the  phenomena 
of  body,  and  thofe  of  mind.  The  diftin- 
guifhing  eharaderiftiGS  of  matter  or  body,  are, 
extenfion,  folidity,  dlvifibility,  inertia,  &c. : 
the  fiftinguifhing  charaderiftics  of  mind  are^ 
to  thinks  to  remember^  to  will,  &c.  j  proper- 
ties which  are  of  a  very  different  nature  from 
thofe  of  body,  or  material  fubftance.  Hence 
A  the 
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the  manifeft  propriety  of  dividing  the  objects 
of  human  fpeculatioa  into  thefe  two  great 
elafles. 

The  phenomena  of  the  materia!  world  are 
ibade  known  to  us,  in  the  firft  inftance,  hj 
cur  fenfes  and  perceptive  powers :  the  know- 
ledge of  mind,  according  to  the  above  account 
of  it,  refts  more  immediately  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  our  ovra  confcioufnefe.  We  feel  its 
operations  within  ourfolv^;  and,  at  the  ^une 
time,  we  have  fufficient  evidence  that  it  exifts 
in  our  felbw  men,  when  vie  fee  the  effects  of 
fimilar  qperations.  The  condufl:  of  brute  ani- 
mals, too,  proves  th^t  they  have  a  thinking 
princiiple,  though  of  a  nature  very  inferior  to 
diat  of  man  ;  infomucb,  that  its  principal  qua^- 
litias  ar0  included  in  thofe  of  the  human  intd- 
led.  The  proofs  of  intelligence  and  of  fuper- 
intending  provid^ice,  which  a  fiirvey  of  the 
wotIcs  of  nature  amply  fumifhes,  lead  to  a 
firm  belief  in  the  exiftence  <£  a  Supreme  and- 

Alt 
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All-governing  mind,  of  a  natore  infinitely  fu- 
peiior  to  that  of  the  minds  of  brutes  or  of 
then. 

Befides  the  human  mind,  the  minds  of 
brutes,  and  the  Supreme  mind,  it  does  not 
appear  that  our  Acuities  are  calculated  to  give 
us  any  certain  knowledge  concerning  the  great 
clafs  of  inteUedhial  bdngs.  Many  fpeculadve 
men,  both  ancient  and  tnoderh,  have  conjec- 
tured that  there  are,  in  the  univerfe,  vari- 
ous orders  of  intelligent  beings,  of  different 
rank  and  dignity,  to  whofe.  c^eratiori  they  at 
figtt  thofe  natural  phenomena  which  cannot 
eafily  be  explained  by  niete  mattef  and  motion. 
Others  have  been  indined  to  explain  thefe 
phenomena  by  the  agency  of  beings  that  are 
adive  without  intelligence,  fo  as  to  perform 
&eir  deftined  work  without  atoy  knowledge  or 
intention.  But  we  may  fafely  fay,  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  refuit  of  future  inveftigations, 
we  have,  as  yet,  no  certain  evidence  with  t^ 
ijped  to  thefe  intermediate  intelleilual  exiftences. 
A  2  The 
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The  fcience  which  inveftigates  the  laws  of 
the  material  world,  is  called  Phyfics,  or  Na- 
tural Philofophy ;  when  we  employ  this  term 
in  its  moft  extenfive  fignification.  The  fcience 
of  mind  is  denoted,  perhaps,  in  its  full  extent, 
by  the  term  Metaphyfics,  or  by  that  of  Moral 
Philofophy ;  although  both  are  firequently  em- 
ployed in  a  more  limited  fenfe.  That  parti- 
cular branch  of  the  fcience  of  mind  which 
treats  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  termed  Natural 
Theology,  and  does  not  come  within  the  li- 
mits of  our  prefent  inquiry.  This  is  chiefly 
circumfcribed  to  an  analyfU  of  the  laws  of  hu- 
man thought,  or  of  that  part  of  the  human 
conftitution,  which  is  fubfervient  to  fpecula?- 
tion  and  fcientific  inveftigation,  and  which 
may,  perhaps,  with  fufficient  propriety,  be  de- 
nominated Intelledtual  Philofophy. 

The  utility  of  an  analyfis  of  the  powers  of 
the  human  underftanding,  or  of  the  fcience  of 
Intellectual  Philofophy,  has  been  fo  ably  illuf- 

trated 
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trated  by  feme  late  writers,  particularly  Dr 
Reid  and  Mr  Stewart,  that  it  is  unneceflary  to 
wafte  time  in  an  endeavour  to  eftablifh  it. 
This  fcience  evidently  fiirnifhes  the  proper  ba- 
ils upon  which  all  the  others  reft ;  as  the  hu- 
man faculties  are  the  inftruments  by  which  a.- 
lone  invention  in  all  the  fciences  can  be  ac- 
complifhed.  The  human  mind,  too,  is  the 
fubjeft  upon  which  all  the  fciences,  as  well  as 
the  liberal  arts,  are  intended  to  operate ;  fo  that 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  xronftitu- 
tion  feems  to  be  eflential,  in  order  to  fecure 
fuccefe  in  the  cultivation  of  every  branch  of 
knowledge.  Neither  is  it  too  much  to  fay, 
that  the  bufinefs  of  education  can  never  be 
properly  conduced,  without  a  due  regard  to 
the  nature  and  gradual  expanfion  of  the-  in- 
telledual  faculties ;  and  that  the  moft  bene- 
ficial improvements  may  be  expefted  in  that 
important  concern,  when  it  fhall  become  the 
object  of  the  rational  and  enlightened  inftruc- 
tor  to  unfold  and  bring  to  maturity  the  think- 

A  3  in^ 
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ing  and  reafoning  powers  j  to  check  the  irret 
gular  exercife  of  diofe  faculties  which  threaten 
to  become  too  luxuriant ;  to  prevent  the  influ* 
lence  of  falfe  and  unnatural  aflociations ;  and 
to  guide  the  affedions  and  moral  principle  tq 
thofe  objeds  with  which  they  ought  to  be  con- 
nected, by  a  rational  regard  to  our  prefent  com- 
fort, and  to  our.future  and  eternal  welfare. 

The  moft  obvioufly  att^nable  of  thefe  ad-? 
yantages,  by  the  due  cultivation  of  intellectual 
fcience,  is  the  afcertainment  of  the  natural 
procefs  of  fcientific  difcovery,  and  the  detec^ 
tion  of  thofe  fources  of  error,  and  falfe  reafon- 
ing, which  have  generally  pervaded  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  human  knowledge.  To  ac- 
complifh  this,  would  be  to  form  a  fyftem  of 
true  and  rational  logic,  of  a  far  nobler  nature 
than  that  difputatipus  art  which  has  hitherto 
borne  the  name.  But  it  is  by  no  means  pre- 
fumed  that  the  following  attempt  can  effectu- 
ally fupply  this  great  defideratum  in  fcience : 
'  '  ^  the 
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the  utmofl:  it  pretends  to  accomplifh^  is  to  de*> 
duce,  firom  an  analyiis  of  tlie  powers  of  the 
buman  underilanding^  thofe  firft  principles 
of  bdief^  which  cannot  be  rejefted  without 
the  mofl  abfurd  coniequences ;  which  form  the 
balls  of  the  various  fabrics  of  fcicnce  that 
human  ingenuity  has  buih:  upon  them  \  and 
which  atone  feem  entitled  to  admiflion  on  thdr 
own  propa:  evidence ;  and  confequently  form 
a  teft^  or  tCHichftone,  by  which  the  various 
pretenfions  to  fcientific  improveiti«nt  may  be 
examined. 

Such  an  inqcdry,  in  addition  to  its  ufeful^ 
xtels,  has  this  further  advantage,  which  indeed  it 
poflefies  in  common  with  ail  the  other  branch- 
es of  the  philofophy  of  die  huftUUa  mind, — ^that 
k  affords  a  fubjed  of  the  mod  rational  and  U- 
borai  curiofity.  For  what  can  be  more  inter- 
efting  to  man,  than  a  difplay  of  the  flxudture  of 
the  human  mind  ?  of  that  part  of  his  nature 
)by  which  alone  he  has  been  enabled  to  claim 
A  4  a 
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a  diperiority  over  the  numerous  tribes  of  brutes } 
and  to  advance,  by  flow  but  certain  fteps,  from 
the  rudenefs  of  the  favage  ftate,  to  all  the  en-? 
joyments  of  highly  civilized  life  ?  If  the  ana-» 
tomy  of  the  human  body  be  an  interefting  ob- 
je£l;  of  ftudy  even  to  the  man  whofe  profef- 
fional  views  do  not  prompt  him  to  fuch  inqui- 
ries ;  furely  it  is  a  much  more  interefting  ftudy 
to  analyze  the  human  mind,  whofe  nature  and 
powers  are  fo  much  more  noble  and  wonder-* 
ful  than  thofe  of  the  body. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged,  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  utility  and  importance  of  in- 
telledual  fcience,  it  has  been,  at  leaft  till  lately, 
but  in  a  low  and  corrupted  ftate.  The  caufe^ 
of  this  f€[em  to  have  been  ftrft  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Dr  Ileid.  The  conjedural  and  hypo- 
thetical mode  of  reafoning,  which  equally  vi- 
tiated  the  pbyfical  and  intelledual  fcience  of 
the  ancients,  continued  to  pervade  the  meta- 
phyfical  difquifitiops  of  the  moderns,  loiig  af-. 

ter 
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ter  the  genuine  mode  of  philofophizing  in  phy- 
fics  had  been  pointed  out  by  Bacon,  and  fuc^ 
cefsfiilly  exemplified  by  Newton.  Another 
very  copious  fource  of  error,  in  fome  meafure 
peculiar  to  iotello^ual  icience,  is  reafoning  by 
an  aflfumed  analogy.  Our  early  notions  are  fo 
much  engroffed  and  modified  by  material  ob- 
jedts,  that  when  we  come,  at  a  more  advanced 
age,  to  fjpeculate  concerning  mind,  our  invefti*- 
gations  receive  a  certdn  colour  and  bias,  firom 
our  previous  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
matter.  Hence  it  i^,  that  the  very  names  of 
our  intellectual  faculties,  and  all  the  technical 
terms  of  intelle£hial  fcience,  fuch  as  Under- 
standings Comprehending^  Imaginings  &c.  are 
borrowed  from  material  obje£ts.  This  gives 
rife  to  an  ambiguity  in  the  language  of  intel- 
ledhial  fcience  peculiar  to  itfelf;  and  as,  per- 
haps, no  two  fpecies  of  beings  are  more  el^ 
ientially  difierent  than  body  and  mind,  reafon- 
ings  from  a  fuppofed  analogy  between  their 
properties  ipiuft  evidently  be  a  very  copious 
fource  of  error. 

The 
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The  firft  writer  upon  Intelledual  Science, 
who  has  completely  avoided  both  hypothetical 
^nd  analogical  reafoning,  is  undoubtedly  Dr 
Reid.  The  fame  excellent  writer  has  alfo 
pointed  out  the  true  fources  from  which  die 
elements  of  our  knowledge  in  this  fcience 
ought  to  be  derived,  viz.  the  exercife  df  Corir 
fciouihefe,  by  which  the  vatious  operations  of 
our  own  minds  are  made  known  to  us  \  and  a 
careful  examination  of  the  fa^  exhibited  in 
the  condud  of  our  fellow  men,  or  recorded  in 
the  memorials  of  hiftory,  voyages,  or  the  o- 
ther  fpecies  of  literature.  We  are  alio  indebt- 
ed to  Dr  Reid  for  a  precifion  of  language,  of 
which  there  was  no  previous  example  in  meta- 
phyfical  writing,  and  which  is  doubtlefs  of  the 
greateft  importance  in  this  and  every  other 
fcience  :  For  many  of  the  contefts  which  have 
been  keenly  agitated  on  various  fp^culative 
points,  are  found,  upon  examination,  to  re- 
folve  themfelves  into  nothing  more  than  a  miC- 
apprehenfjon,  or  different  application  of  terms. 

The 
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The  example  which  Dr  Reid  has  fet  of  previ- 
pufly  explainiQg  the  meamng  of  every  fciend-- 
fie  term  which  is  liable  to  any  ambiguity,  de- 
ferves  to  be  followed  in  all  abftrufe  fpecular 
dons,  and  fhall  be  adopted  in  this  work  where- 
jever  the  cafe  appears  to  demand  it 

In  conducing  our  analyfis  of  the  intellec* 
tual  powers,  it  is  propofed  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing arrangement :  ijly  To  treat  of  Confcioufiiels, 
pr  that  faculty  or  mode  of  human  thought,  by 
which  the  various  powers  of  our  minds  are 
made  known  to  us.  *     2^/,  Senfation,  or  die 

faculty 


♦  The  terms,  faculty ^  operation^  or  power ,  of  the  mind, 
have  long  been  employed  to  denote  the  various  phenome- 
na of  human  thought.  It  ought,  however,  carefully  to  be 
remembered,  that,  by  the  various  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  we  do  not  mean  any  feparate  and  independent 
energies,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  unite  in  forming  the 
mind  itfelf,  but  merely  different  modes  of  a£lion  of  the 
fame  thinking  principle,     *  By  the  mind  of  a  man,  *  fays 

Dr 
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faculty  by  which  we  experience  pleafing  or  pain- 
ful efFeds  from  various  objefts  through  the  me- 
dium 


Dr  Reid,  *  we  underftand  that  in  him  which  thinks,  re-^^ 

*  members,  reafons,  wills.    By  the  operation/of  the  mind, 

*  we  underftand  every  mode  of  thinking  of  which  we  are 
'  confcious.     The  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  its  powers, 

*  are  often  ufed  as  fynonymous  expreflions.     But  as  moft 

*  fynonymes  have  fome  minute  diftin£tion  that  deferves 

*  notice,  I  apprehend  that  the  word  faculty  is  moft  pro- 

*  perly  applied  to  thofe  powers  of  the  mind  wWch  are 
^  original  and  natural,  and  which  make  a  part  of  the 

*  conftitution  of  the  mind.  *  (Eflay  L  on  the  Intelleftual 
Powers,  ch-  i.)  It  is  in  this  fenfe  that  I  propofe  to  ufe 
the  word  faculty  in  the  following  inveftigations,  as  well 
as  the  word  power,  which  may  fafely  be  confidered,  in 
inoft  cafes,  as  fynonymous  with  it. 

The  following  paflage,  in  the  writings  of  Father  BufEer, 
clearly  ftates  the  error  that  is  fometimes  committed  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  the  word  faculty:  '  En  effet,  per- 

*  fonne  fe  trompe-t-il  ^  Tidee  de  ces  facult^s  differentes  ? 

*  Up  fait«on  pas  que  c'eft  la  meme  ame,  qui  produit  di- 

*  yerfes  operations?  Selon  que  nous  trouvons  plus  ou 
f  mpins  de  difference  dans  ce^  operations,  nous  nous 

,  *  figuronsi 
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dium  of  the  fenfes.    8^/,  Perception,  the  faculty 
by  which  we  are  informed  of  the  properties  of 
external  objeds,  in  confequence  of  the  impref- 
fions  they  make  on. the  organs  of  fenfe.     4/i&, 
Abflxadtion,  the  faculty  by  which  we  analyze 
ob}e£ts  of  Confcioufiiefs,  Senfation,  or  Percqi- 
tion,  &c.  and  contemplate  their  various  pro- 
perties apart  from  each  other.    Stb^  Affociation, 
or  Combination,  the  faculty  by  which  we  con- 
ned together  thefe  objeds,  according  to  vari- 
ous relations,  effential  or  accidental,  fb  that  they 
are  fuggefted  to  us,  the  one  by  the  other.    6/i&, 
Conception,  the  faculty  by  which  we  reprefent 
to  our  minds  the  objedls  of  any  of  our  other 
faculties,  varioufly  modified.      Itb^  Memory, 
the  faculty  by  which  the  mind  has  a  know- 
ledge of  what  it  had  formerly  perceived,  felf, 

or 


/  figurons  plus  ou  moins  des  facultes  differentes  d'ou 

<  elles  precedent;  bien  que  ces  facultes  ne  foient  au 

<  fond,  et  reellement,  qu'une  feule  et  meme  fubftance, 
*  qui  eft  Tame.  * 
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6r  thought ;  and,  9tby  Reafon,  the  faculty  by 
which  we  are  made  acquainted  with  abftraft' 
or  neceffary  truth ;  and  enabled  to  difcover  the 
eilential  relations  of  things, 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Of  Coasclousness. 

Consciousness,  we  have  defined  the  faculty 
by  which  the  various  powers  of  our  own  minds 
are  made  known  to  us,  and  which,  thCTefore^ 
feems  to  demand  the  firft  place  in  an  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  human  thought.  The 
power  of  Confcioufnefs  appears  to  be  altoge- 
ther denied  to  the  lower  animals;  nor  does  it 
fhew  itfelf  in  man  dll  he  is  advanced  towards 
maturitjr.  The  wants  and  purpofes  of  life 
require  that  we  ftiould  form  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  thofe  objeds  of  nature  with 
which  we  are  externally  conne<3:ed,  and  which 
are  the  chief  fources  of  our  pleafures  and  pidns. 
Hence,  our  fenfes  and  perceptive  powers  come 
firft  of  all  to  maturity ;  and  thofe  which  are 
purely  intelledual^  fuch  as  Confcioufnefs,  are 

referved 
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feferved  for  the  mor6  contemplative  period  of* 
life. 


Confcioufnefs,  however,  is  a  faculty  which 
is  exercifed,  not  only  by  the  philofopher  and 
man  of  contemplation,  but  alfo  by  the  illiterate 
and  buftling  part  of  mankind,  though  in  diffe- 
rent degrees.  In  the  rudeft  languages  there 
are  words  appropriated  to  exprefs  various  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  fuch  as  thinking,  willing, 
perceiving,  remembering,  &c  which  is  a  proof 
that  fuch  things  are  attended  to  by  all  mankind, 
even  the  mod  uninftruded,  and  fpoken  of  as 
matters  of  knowledge  and  belief  In  propor-^ 
tion  as  a  people  advance  in  cultivation,  their 
language  naturally  becomes  more  copious  in 
words  of  this  defcription ;  and  as,  in  forming 
new  terms,  men  are  apt  to  borrow  from  thofe 
already  in  ufe,  by  a  metaphorical  analogy,  fo 
it  has  happened,  in  this  inftance,  that  the  names 
which  denote  the  mental  faculties  have  gene- 
rally been  derived  from  thofe  already  appro- 
priated 
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Jsriated  to  the  jphenottieiia  of  liiatt^i',  accbrdirig 
to  fomfe  fancied  analogy,  which  occaiions  that 
peculiar  iambiguity  iii  the  language  of  the 
icience  of  mind  ahready  mendoned. 

It  ii  worthy  oi  remark  on  this  ihbjea,  that> 
in  our  own  language^  as  well  as  in  moft  pf  the 
languages  of  Europe,  almoft  all  the  terms  ap^ 
plied  to  the  mental  faculties  are  of  Latin  origin^ 
as,  for  example,  jadgmeM^  memory^  conception^ 
ah^ra^fioHj  imaginatUn^  &c.  A  Very  few  only^ 
fucb  as  woutel  tieceilarily  occur  in  the  language 
of  a  iude  people^  as  for  ex^mpie^  thinkings 
HvilUng^  feeing^  bearings  &c.  are  of  Sakon  or 
Gothic  original^  11>i&  illuflrates  the  hatural 
progrefsl  of  the  human  miiid  in  what  relates 
to  C!onfciotifiiefs ;  and  traced  die  oi'igin  of  in-^ 
telle£tual  philofi^hyi  in  the  leis  civilized  partd 
of  Eiu'ope^  t0  the  ^  introduction  of  the 
Latin  laiigUage. 

Mr  lAKkt  denoted  t^  faei^  df  t^hkh  we 
B  are 
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are  here  treating,  by  the  term  RefleSiofty  which 
he  defines  to  be  '  that  power  by  which  the 
*  mind  turns  its  view  inWard,  and  obferves  its 
'  own  adionte  and  operations;'  and  all  the  no- 
tions which  we  form  of  an  intelledtual  nature, 
fuch  as  the  notions  of  time,  of  number,  of  caufe 
and  efFed,  as  well  as  our  notions  oi  thinking, 
remembering,  wilKng,  and  the  other  kws  of 
humjm  thought,  he  calk  ^  ideas  of  refle<9ion,* 
and  repr^fents  them  as  derived  folely  from  the 
operation  of  reflection  or  confcioufnefe.  The 
ambiguity  of  the  term  Reflexion,  has  had  a 
confid^raWe  fhare  in  keeping  out  of  view  the 
infufficiency  of  thi«  dodferine  *f  for  this  term  is 
employed  to  denote,  not  only  the  power  of 
contemplating  our  mental  facvdties,  but  likewife 
the  i^ntaneous  exercife  of  memory,  or  volun- 
tary recolledlion,  as- well  as  the  aft  of  contem- 
plation or  cautious  cfonfideration,  and  the  more 
deliberate  eflTorts  of  judgements  Hence,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  men  ihould  be  difpofed  to 
acquiefce  in  the  do^ne  which  comprehends 

all 
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all  our  intelledual  notions  iiiider  the  clafs  of 
•  ideas  of  refleftion. '  But  if,  inflead  of  re^ 
fle£tion,  we  fubftztute  the  teria  Confcioufiiefs, 
limited  as  above;  we  iHall  find  that  many  of 
our  intelledual  conceptions  or  notions  cannot* 
he  aflighed  to  it  as  thdr  origin; 

*  We  niight  himihite  for  ever  upon  our  in- 
tfeUeSual  faculties,  without  acquiring  fuch  a 
notion  as  that  of  time,  for  example,  or  of, 
fpace^  or  any  of  thofe  ^hich  are  cbmmoril5^ 
called.  ab&rs£t  The  brigih  of  fuch  notions 
will  be.  a  matter  of  fiiture  inquiry ;  and  it  wHl 
appear,  that  they  are  to  be .  daived  from  the 
exercife,  not  of  one,  but  of  feveral  of  our  in- 
tell^ual  faculties  :  at  prefent,  it  is  fufficient  to* 
make  this. general  obfervation  upon  the  infuffi- 
ciency  of  thit  dodfaine  which  derives  aU  intel- 
lectual notions  whatever  frofn  the  exenjife  of 
reflexion,  or  Gonfddufnefs. 

Dr  Reid  feems  to  lindefftand  by  the  term 
B  2  Refledion, 
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Refiedion,  the  ddibeiate  and  feduloua  exam!*' 
nation  of  tlie  pow^rs^  of  our  oorn  mhids ;  and 
id  thi»  {ex^y  ihkikB  that  it  ought  to  be  diflin-r 
guifhed  from  Confaoufioeft.  ^  AU  meny  fiiys 
he,  (Eflaya  on  the  InteOeftuai  Powers,  Efiay  L 
ch.  5.)  ^  are  confcious  of  the  opevationi  of 
^  their  own  minds,  at  all  times  while  they  are 
^  awake ;  but  th^e  are  few  who  refie<^  upon 
^  them,  or  make  them  bbje^  of  thought.' 
Again,  iays  he,  ^  the  difference  between  con- 

*  fcioufiiefs  and  refledion,  is  like  to  the  differ 
^  rence  between  a  fiiperfidal  view  of  an  ol^eA 

*  which  pre&nts  itfelf  tx>  the  eye  while  we  are 

*  engaged  about  fomething  elfe,  and  that  atteiik 
^  tive  examination  which  we  give  to  an  ob|e£k 

*  when  we  are  whdly  en^loyed  in  funreying 
^  it  Attention  is  a  vduntary  ad ;  it  requires 
^  &n  adlive  exertion  to  be^n  smd  to  continue 
^  it,  and  it  may  be  continued  as  tong  as  we 
^  will;  but  confcioufne&  is  involuntary,  sufid 

*  of   no    continuance,  changing  with  every 

*  though  * 

It 
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It  would  feem  from  tfw^,  and  other  expref- 
iioQS  of  the  &me  ailidior,  that  he  conceived  a 
greater  difference  to  exift  between  <:on£:iou£- 
nefe  and  refledion,  than  a  mere  difference  of 
degree.  To  me  it  appears,  diait  reflexion, 
taken  in  Dr  Rdd's  fenfe  of  it,  is  nothmg 
more  than  the  deliberate  and  mature  exercife 
of  con&iouihefs ;  and  the  very  iiluftration  he 
employs  to  point  out  the  difference,  viz.  diat  it 
is  like  that  between  a  fupaiicial  view,  and  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  fame  external  ob- 
jedt,  ferves  to  fhew  that  tiie  one  is  only  a  more 
deliberate  and  careful  exercife  of  the  other. 
NeidiCT  does  it  appear  to  be  tme,  that  we  are 
*  at  all  times  oonfcious  of  the  operations  of  our 
'  own  minds  while  we  are  awake.  '  Con- 
fcioufnefs,  like  memory,  abftraftion,  or  any 
other  mental  faculty,  may  for  a  while  lie  dor- 
mant ;  or  it  may  be  exercifed  in  a  very  fligbt 
degree ;  or  it  may  engrofs  for  a  time  the  whole 
of  our  attention :  but  it  is  furely  the  fame  fa- 
culty, whether  it  receives  a  flight  or  a  fedulous 
exercife. 

B  3  ^        To 
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To  acquire  a  habit  of  refle£i:ion  upon  the 
powers  of  our  own  minds^  or  of  the  deliberate 
exercife  of  Confcioufnefs,  is,  as  Dr  Reid  ob- 
ferves,  a  work  of  time  and  labour,  even  to 
thofe  who  begin  it  early,  and  whofe  natural 
talents  are  tolerably  fitted  for  it.  Of  all  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  he  oblprves,  k 
feems  to  be  the  laft  that  unfolds  itfelf ;  and 
moft  men  feem  incapable  of  acquiring  it  in 
any  coqfiderable  degree.  Like  all  other  powers, 
however,  it  is  greatly  improved  by  exercife ; 
and  it  is  by  the  proper  employment  of  this 
power,  that  men  become  fitted  to  difcover  the 
law^  by  which  their  own  thoughts  are  regu- 
lated, and  to  make  advances  in  the  fcience  of 
intelledual  philofophy. 

As  in  the  earlier  period  of  life  the  faculty 
of  Confcioufnefs  lies  dormant,  fo  there  appear 
to  be  many  intelle£tual  procefles  or  trains  of 
thought  which  pafs  through  the  mind  at  that 
period,  but  of  which,  on  account  of  the  inac- 
tivity 
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tmtj  of  Confcioufnefs,  no*  trace  afterwards  re- 
mains, fo  that  we  are  ignorant,  in  fb  far  as 
relates  to  ourfelves,  of  tiieir  having  ever  exift- 
^.  It  is  upon  this  account  that  philofophers 
have  entered  into  ib  many  keen  difputes  con- 
.ceming  the  origin  of  our  ideas  ;  fome  deriving 
them  all  from  the  fenfes ;  fome  tracing  a  great 
part  of  them  to  refledkion,  as  well  as  feniftion  ; 
and  fome  confidering  a  certain  clafs  of  them  a$ 
innate,  or  coexiftent  with  the  mind  it£el£  Did 
Confcioufnefs  exift  in  fiill  power,  at  every 
period  of  life,  fuch  difputes  could  never  have 
.arifen,  and  we  Cbpuld  then  have  been  at  no 
lofs  toafcertain  at  what  moment  we  firft  form-, 
ed  a  diftindl:  concepticm  or  notion  of  time^  for 
example ;  when  we  firft  clearly  acquired  the 
notion  of  number ;  and  fo  fortlj.  But,  ^s  w^ 
are  at  prefect  conftitutpd,  it  is  a  difficult  pro- 
blem in  intellectual  philpfophy  to  afcertaim 
ihefe  points. 

Rude  ?Jid  yninftruaed  men,  being  yery 
B  4  much 
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much  in  the  fituation  of  children,  in  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  faculty  of  Goofcioufnefs,  coa- 
tinue,  in  a  great  meafure,  ignorant  of  thei 
trains  of  thought  by  which  their  conduct  is 
regulated  in  many  important  particulars;  and 
it  form§  no  fmall  part  of  the  biifinefs  of 
the  philofc^er,  to  afcertain,  by  caudous  in^ 
*vef)igation,  the  iqtelledual  procefies  by  which 
fuch  men  have  been  guided,  in  a  great  degree, 
unknown  to  themfelves.  Thofe  who  have 
entered  ujpon  the  fcientific  inveftigations  of 
grammar,  of  philofophical  criticifm,  of  moraU^ 
or  o£  politics,  will  fee  the  full  force  of  this 
pbferyation.  In  forming  a  thepry  of  morals^ 
for  inftance,  it  has  been  found  a  matter  of  the 
greateft  diflSc^lty  to  afcertain  the  general  prin- 
cipleiB  by  which  men,  more  particularly  in  the 
uncivilized  ftate,  are  prompted  to  approve  or 
difapprove  of  certain  adions,  as  virtuous  or 
yicious ;  more  efpecially,  as  different  tribes  are 
found  materially  to  difagree  in  this  particular. 
^n  like  manner,  it  is  the  great  difficulty  of 

philofophical 
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pliiWbphical  grammar,  to  idcertain  thofe  trains 
of  thinldng  which  led  men,  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  fociety,  to  exprefe  their  thoughts  by 
thofe  particular  dafles  of  words  which  are 
found  to  odfl  in  all  langus^es ;  and  it  b  the 
arduous  objed  of  philofophical  critidfin  to 
trace  the  fecret  caufes  of  the  mind's  approba^ 
tion  or  di£q[>probation  of  certain  produdtions  of 
nature  or  of  art,  and  to  reduce  thefe  to  a  few 
general  principles.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  bufi- 
fiefs  of  the  philofopher  is  to  dete£k  thofe  mental 
procefl^  which,  from  the  uncultivated  flate  of 
the  human  faculties,  had  eluded  the  obfervation 
f)f  Gonfcioufhefs.  * 

Mr 

*  *  II  femble,*  fays  the  acute  D*Alembert,  *  que  tout 

*  ce  qu'on  apprend  dans  un  bon  livre  de  metaphyfique, 
^  ne  foit  qu'une  efpece  de  reminifcence  de  ce  que  notre 
^  ame  4  deja  fu ;  robfcurite,  quand  il  y  en  a,  vient  toujours 
f  de  la  faute  de  I'auteur,  parce  que  la  fcience  qu'il  fii 

•  propofe  d*enfeigner,  n*a  point  d'autre  langue  que  la 
f  langue  commi^ne. '— •*  Les  faines  idees  metaphyfique$ 

•  fqnt 
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Mr  Stewart,  in  his  Elements  of  the'Philo- 
fophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  coniiders  intel- 
le^ual  procefles  of  this  nature  as  obje^,  not 
of  confcioufnefs  but  of  attention;  but  to  me 
there  appears  no  neceflity  for  calling  in  the 
aid  of  this  new  faculty.  That  ingenious 
philofopher  has  given  a  variety  of  intereft- 
ing  illuftrations  relative  to  trains  of  thought, 
which  certainly  are  daily  paffing  through  our 
minds,  but  which  are  never  recolleded ;  be*- 
caufe,  on  account  of  their  great  rapidity,  they 
are  not  objedis  of  attention^  or  as  I  fhould  prer 
fer  to  fay,  of  confcioufnefs.  Such,  for  example, 
is  that  train  of  thought  by  which  we  are  led  to 
judge  of  the  diftances  of  vifible  objects,  and 
which  includes  in  it  a  comparifon  of  various 
particulars,  fuch  as  thp  appajrent  mjignitude  of 

the 


^  font  des  verites  communes,  que  chacun  faifit,  mais  qu^ 
\  peu  d'homme?  ont  le  talent  de  developper;  tant  il  ef^ 

*  difficile,  dans  quelque  fujet  qui  fe  puifle  etre,  de  i^ 

*  ren4re  propre  ce  qui  appartient  a  tout  le  monde. ' 1 

^elan^es,  Vol  IF.  ArU  6, 
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the  objaft,  its  diftinftnefs  or  obfcurity,  thg 
brightnefe  of  its  colours,  the  inclination  of  the 
fixes  of  the  eyes,  and  change  ctf  conformation ' 
of  the  eye  itfelf.  In  this  inftance,  and  in  fome 
of  the  others  mentioned  by  Mr  Stewart,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  ina<9ivity  of  ConfciouC- 
nefs'  is  to  be  afcribed,  not  only  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  intellediual  procefs,  but  alfo  to  its  havT 
ing  been  familiarized  to  the  mind  in  early  life, 
before  the  faculty  of  Coqfcioufnefs  came  into 
^xercife.  In  other  inftances,  particularly  fuch 
as  are  afcribed  to  the:  mechaiucal  agency  of 
Jvabit,  as  where  a  mufician  comes,  by  long 
praftice,  to  perform. a  piece  of  mufic  with  fuch 
facility,  as  to  be  unconfcious  of  any  voluntary 
efFprt,  the,  inaG:ivity  of  Confcioufnefs  feems 
wholly  due  to  the  rapidity  of  the  mental 
exertions;  and  Mr  Stewart  appears  tp  have 
been  peculiarly  fuccefsful  in  illuftrating  the 
frue  nature  of  fuch  phenomena,  which  had 
been  moft  unphilofophically  afcribed  to  the 
jn^^ence  of  an  undefined  ap^  mifunderftood 

principle 
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j^iinciple  called  Habit  But,  for  the  ingenioiu 
remarks  of  this  phildTopher,  upon  thefe  intereft* 
>ng  topics,  we  refer  to  his  own  work,  chapter 
fecond. 

To  the  exercife  of  Confcioufnefs  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  convidHon  or  nodon  of 
perfonal  identity.  Every  man  holds  himfelf 
to  be  abfblutely  certain,  that  whatever  changes 
his  body  may  undergo  in  this  life,  his  foul  or 
I9ind  always  continues  one  ^joA  the  fame  ;  not 
liable  to  that  alteration  and  difunion  of  parts  to 
which  all  corporeal  beings  appear  to  be  fubje6^» 
Along  with  Confcioufnefs,  however,  we  muft 
conjoin  memory,  in  order  to  give  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  conviction. 
^(x  Confcioufnefs  reaches  only  to  the  prefent, 
while  memory  alone  gives  a  Igiowledge  of  paft 
thoughts  ;  and  it  is  by  comparing  our  paft  and 
prefent  mental  operations  together,  that  we 
form  the  conviftion  of  our  perfonal,  or  rather 
^telleftual  identity.     Hence,  in  this  inftance, 

as 
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as  In  Tarious  others,  the  fyftem  of  Mr  Locke, 
which  daives  all  our  intelledual  notions  from 
the  exercife  of  confckmfiiefs,  or  reflexion  a- 
lone,  is  ina][^pficable.  (See  Reid's  Eflays  on 
the  Intellcaual  Powers,  Eflay  III.  ch.  4.) 

The  operation  of  Cbnfcionfndfs  is  accom-- 
panied  with  an  irrefiftible  belief  of  the  real  ex- 
igence of  thoie  objects  of  which  it  gives  us 
information.  It  is  upon  th4s  evidence  atone, 
that  the  beli^  in  the  exiftencc  of  our  ovni 
nmids',  and  of  their  various  faculties,  reAs  ;  and 
k  is  by  means  of  it  that  we  acquire  our  moft 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  thelb 
facmkies  are  regulated*  Nor  can  the  bdieiF  ac* 
companying  Confcioufnefs  be  refdved  into  any 
prbcefs  of  reafoning,  or  any  other  inteHeiSual 
operation :  fw,  if  we  are  aiked  why  we  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  foul,  and  diat  that  foul 
has'iiich .  faculties  as  memory,  conception,  or 
the  Kke,  we  fhall  be  unable  to  ^ve  any  better 
fcaibn,  than  that  we  /eel  fuch  to  be  the  cafe ; 

thai; 
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that  is;,  in  more  accurate  language,  that  we  are 
eenscious  of  it  The  fa£fc  already  m^itionedj 
that  in  all  languages  there  are  found  words  in-^ 
tended  to  denote  the  Tarious  intelledual  proi 
ceflesj  is  a  fuificient  p^roof  that  the  evidence  of 
Confcioufnefs  is  felt  and  admitted  by  all  men^ 
even  die  moft  unenEghtened. 

When  DefcarteS  was  Iblicitouis  to  form  at 
new  fyftem  of  pMlofophy,  free  from  the  al>f 
furdities  and  falfe  aflumptions  of  the  fchool^ 
men,  the  principle  which  ftruck  him,  as  the 
moft  clearly  evident  of  any,  and  which  he 
feems  to  have  thought  alone  worthy  .of  being 
admitted  without  a  proof,  was  the  evidence  of 
Confcioufnefs.  *  Cogito^  ergo  sum. '  *  I  think/ 
faid  he ;  '  therefore  I  exift.  '  This  celebrated 
fundamental  propofition  has  been  confidered 
by  Dr  Reid  as,'  after  ail,  nothing  but  a  petitid 
^rincipii;  infomuch,  that  before  we  allow  that 
we  thinky  we  muft  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
e:dsU    If,  however,  we  underftaaad  the  propo^ 

fition 
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fition  as  merely  ioferring  exiftence  from  the 
evidence  of  Confcioufhefs,  it  does  not  appear 
liable  to  this  objedlion.  Even  Mr  Hume,  the 
moft  fceptical  of  all  modern  philofophers,  ap- 
pears implicitly  to  admit  the  evidence  of  Con-' 
fcioufnefs,  in  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  regards  the  re- 
ality of  his  impressions  and  ideasy  whofe  exift- 
ence he  feems  entirely  to  reft  upon  the  fuppof- 
ed  fa£t  of  our  being  confcious  of  them.  Thus^ 
we  may  conlider  the  evidence  of  Confciouf- 
nefs  as  oiie  of  the  moft  univerfally  admitted 
intuitive  truths.  But  that  this  is  the  only  truth 
which  is  to  be  admitted  itrtuitively,  or  on  its 
own  proper  authority,  according  to  the  Car- 
tefian  and  Septic  fyftems,  is  what  we  are  by 
no  means  inclined  to  allow,  as  will  fufficiently 
appear  from  the  following  inveftigations. 


CHAP^- 
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CHAPTER   SECOKfi4 
Of  Senfation. 


SECTION    I. 


General  Remarks  upon  SensatioHi 

iVi  have  defined  iSeillation  to  be,  the  facuky 
by  which  we  experience  pleafing  dr  painful  e^ 
fedls  from  various  objedks  through  the  medium 
of  the  fenfes.  This,  therefore,  is  that  part  of  ottf 
intelteatral  conftitution  which  Is  moft  mtf  mate- 
ly  afFeded  by  corporeal  beings ;  and  forms  the 
principal  link  in  that  myfterious  union  which 
liibfifts  betwixt  body  and  mind.  The  fenfes, 
too,  which  are  the  media  of  fenfation,  come 
to  maturity  even  in  infancy  ;  {o  that  this  fa- 
culty, on  account  of  its  familiarity,  naturally 

demands 
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d&tamis  to  be  firft  confidered  among  the  ol>- 
je^»  of  our  Coofcioufiiefsi 

4  Tdl  thjS  writings  of  Dr  Reid,  Senfation  and 
Per c^ti0n  ie$m  to  %^ve  been  confideced  by 
jftbi]k>^bpherB  a^if^oaymous  terms,  and  ufed 
iodifflrifti^atel7);a9  fueh  ;  from  which  no  fmall 
^nlitifi^  has  ariifeni  in  their  fyft^D[i&  To  Dr 
^eidwe  owe  the  4lear  afiz^rtainmeqkt  of  the 
diftindion  between  thefe  lerma,  which,  in  fad^ 
appear  to  denote  different  faculties  of  the  mind, 
which,  though  generally,  are  not  conflimtly 
coojoiAied*  Pc^eptton,  as  limited  by  Dr  Reid^ 
denotes  tKat  fiicuky  of  the  nund,  by  which  wt 
leam  the  i^dpetties  of  external  ol^ds  through 
tb0  m^um  of  the  ifenfes  ;,  and  be  thus  <kaw$ 
the  diflindioa  betwixt  it  and  Senfation.   ^  Sen* 

*  &tion/   ikyb  h^^  ^  taken  by  itfelf,  implies 

*  neither  the  coficepuon,  nor  belief  c£  any  ex- 
^  teroal  objedk  It  fuppofes  a  fentient  beings 
^  ai>d  a  certaia  manneif  m  whiich  that  bang  is 

*  affedtfd ;  h«t  it  £uppo£e$  no  mOre^     Percep- 

Q  *  tion 
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*  tion  implies  an  immediate  convidiori  and  be-' 

*  lief  of  fomething  external;  fomething  different 

*  bath  from  the  mind  that  perceives,  and  from; 

*  the  a£t  of  perception.  *  (Effay  11.  Ch.  16.^ 
According  to  this  diftintOicm,  the  very  effence 
of  a  ferlfation  eorififtsf  iti  k§  bring  felt ;  and, 
when'  it  is  nof  felt,  it*  cesfes  t6;e:sdft4>-and  has 
no  longef  anyobjed;  while  the  obje<a8  cf 
perception  have  a  permanent  exiftience  without 
tis,  whether  they  are  perceived  or  liot. 

That  Serifatiorl  and  Perception  are  different 
faculties,  may  be  inferred  fi-om  thi«  circum- 
ftance  in  particular,  that  though  generally,  they 
are  not  conftaiitly  conjoined ;  fo  that  there  may 
be  fenfation  without  perceptioh,  aiid  perceptioil 
without  fenfation.  Thus,  in  many  of  thofe 
fenfations,  the  caufe  df  Ivhich  ex^ifts  within  out 
own  bodily  frames,  as  in  the  thrilling  fenfatiori 
which  accompahies  certain  affe^ons  of  thcf 
mind,  the  paiftfiil  fenfation  of  hunger  and  the 
Bke,  it  cannot  be  laid  that  we  have  any  per- 
ception, 
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ceptiohi  or  mental  nbtion  of  the'  riatui^e  of 
the  particiilal*  caufe  of  thele  fehfations.  And 
iigainj  in  the  cafe  of  many  of  the  percep- 
tions ctf  fight,  as  of  extenfioh,  figtite,  magni- 
tude, Sec.  as  viewed  by  the  eye,  it  caii  fcslrcely 
be  ikid  that  there  is  atny  accompanying  fenfa* 
tion  6ven  of  the  moft  indifferent  kind.  Hence^ 
Senfation  and  Perception  ought  to  be  fe|)arately 
treated  of,  in  aft  efiumeration  of  tlie  faculties 
of  ttie  human  ilimd* 


We  miy  cforifider  the  five  fenfes  as  the  me* 
dia  by  which  all  fehfation  is  conilnunicated  to 
the  mind,  taldng  the  fenfe  of  Touch  in  its  moft 
extenfive  application j  as  diffufed  over  our  whole 
fcorporeal  frame.  But  ih  what  manned  thefe 
organs  contribute  to  e^^cite  the  various  fenfa- 
tions  which  We  aire  capable  Of  experiencing, 
or  How  the  communication  between  material 
<jbje£ts  and  our  immaterial  thinking  principle, 
is  carried  on^  are  queftions  which,  however 
much  they  may  have  excited  the  curiofity, 
c  2  have 


hav^  hitherto  entir^y  ^de4  the  i^geiwaty  pf 
laquifitive  miep.  Apa^of^ifb  b^v^  car^luUy  4^ 
naly?Led  the  v^noya  pfgafi^  of  fen&,  ^'waH  s^ 
the  ftru^twe  of  the  nfjpr^s  ap4  brftip;  »pd  «f* 
^ble  to  fh«w  tis  that,  in  ^  th«^  f^iiSbs,  ib$  pseu-r 
f iar  impreffioaa  fwro  to  h*  cpii|flm»if;iy|9d  10  tk^ 
jierves ;  and  a»  all  ib^  awve^  lepimna^.  la  tb^ 
brain,  the  impr^ons  are  probably  fii»Hy  con-p 
veyed  thiiher.  ThU  fg  ali  the  re^J  in6gh£  they 
have  given  us  into  the  m^aitter.  But  ][4u3pfo 
phers  are  by  no  means  fadsfied  with  this  ;  and 
have  mdeavoyred  to  inform  i|s  of  the  pe- 
culiar manner  in  which  th?fe  inipr^oQ^  §ire 
conveyed  by  tibe  nerv#p  to  thebr^iJn,  Accord^ 
ing  to  fome,  tht^Lis  by  nieans  of  a  fin«  ^imal 
ipirit  with  which  the  nerves  are  fiUi^ ;  ^d 
thia  is  the  moft  ancierit  ppinipa  wppn  th»  fub^ 
je^  According  to  others,  the  nerVf^  are  i<;4id 
filaments,  ii^hich,  by  raeaua  of  various  vibrations, 
dependent  upon  their  length  and  tenfjpn,  com^ 
xnunicate  their  impr^flions'to  the  brain.  Thi» 
Ufl^  hypothecs  &&ms  to  have  originate  with 
/  Dr 
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Dp  Briggs ;  aiid  it  \^ks  effpotiffed  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  under  die  ihttdificattlon,  that  the  ira- 
prefficwis  on  the  fdid  filaments  of  the  netvei 
•wste  propagated  by  thfe  iliidulations  of  an  elaf- 
tic  fluid  or  sether,  l^hich  Was  fiippofed  to  per- 
vade all  4»ace.  (See  2Sd  Query  fubjoined  to 
his  Optics.) 

It  mtift  be  rfeitienibfered,  that  fuch  fpeeuk- 
tlorts  arfe  tnetely  hypothetical ;  afe  no  anatomift 
has  yet  been  able  to  eftablilh,  'v^hether  the 
conftituent  filamfents  of  the  nerves  are  of  a  tu- 
bular, or  folid  ftrudture.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
liideed,  is  cateful  to  ftate  the  matter  merely  as 
a  conjedhire,  or  hypothetical  query.  But  Dr 
Hartley  ptirfued  a  very  different  courfe  ;  and, 
in  his  *  ObferVations  oft  Man, '  founds  the 
Whole  of  his  fyftem  uptin  the  do<aritte  of  thefe 
fuppofed  vibrations  of  the  brain  and  nerves, 
joined  with  that  oFaffociation.  Of  fuch  a  fyf- 
ftem  it  may  be  obfefrved,  that  not  only  it  is  a 
jnere  hypothefis,  and  therefore  of  no  real  va- 

C  3  lue 
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lue  ai5  a  work  of  fcienc^;  but  that  it  is  likewife  aq 
anatomical,  and  not  an  intelledhial  fyftem ;,  for 
its  objed  is  to  trace,  a  few  fteps  further,  thofe; 
changes  which  take  place  ii;  our  bodily  ftruc- 
ture,  in  confequenpe  pf  impreffions  made  upon 
tjie  organs  of  fenfe ;  and,  granting  that  the  real 
exiftence  of  vibrations,  and  vibratiuncles,  could 
be  eftabliflied,  we  fhould  be  as  far  as  ever  from 
comprehending  the  nature  of  the  action  of  bo- 
dy upon  mind,  or  of  mind  upon  body.  The 
fame  remaik  may  be  made  i;pon  the  various 
hypQthefes  which  have  been  offered  concern- 
ing the  immediate  feat  pf  the  intelle<3:ual  prin- 
ciple, or  foul ;  which  fome  have  placed  in  a  par- 
ticular portion  pf  the  brain  ;  fome  in  the  heart 
or  prsecordia ;  fome  have  conftdered  as  dif- 
fufed  over  the  whole  fyftem  ;  and  which,  it  is 
well  known,  Defcartes  confidered  as  fituated 
in  the  pineal  gland ;  finding  that  to  be  the  only 
part  of  the  brain  which  was  not  double,  or  be- 
longing to  both  lobes.  Such  hyppthefes  are^^ 
in  fed,  mere  anatomical  fancies,  and,  even  if 

eftablifhed. 
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ciftaUiflied,  could  throw  little  light  upoa  the 
Qonftitu^on  of  our  intelle^al  principle. 

When  fenfation  is  excited  in  the  mind,  it 
is  generally  in  confequence  of  fome  impreflion 
firft  made  upon  the  corporeal  fenfes.  But,  in 
ibme  inflances,  the  caufe  originates  in  the 
mind,  and  is  theoce  communicated  to  the  bo- 
dily organs,  whUe  apparently  an  effeOt  is  pro- 
duced pnaciiely  iimilar  to  that  of  the  more  ufu* 
d  kind  of  fenfation.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  mere  thought  of  psun  in  any  particular 
part  of  the  body,  is  fiiflScient  to  excite  the  cor^ 
refponding  fenfation  to  a  certain  degree  :  Thus,, 
the  idea  of  fore  eyes  produces  a  certain  degree 
of  pain  in  thofe  organs ;  and  the  ftrpng  ino^T 
gination  of  any  particular  tafte  pr  flavour,  is 
accompanied  with  a  flight  fenfation  of  th^t 
tafte  or  flavour. 

Again,  many  aflfedions  of  the  mind  are  ac-f 

<?ompiauied  with  ftrong  fenfations,  ^thej:  plea^- 

Q  4  fant 
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fant  or  painfiil.  Anger,  terror,  envy,  revenge, 
and  all  the  d-ain  of  mdevctent  p^fiione,  have  a 
very  powerful  efFedt  upon  the  bodily  frame, 
and  excite  fenfadons  vrluch  are  of  a  very  dif-r 
agreeable  krnd.  Upon  the  other  hand,  jay^ 
admiration,  love,  and  all  the  amiable  emotiqiis, 
produce  ienfatipns,  vrhi$:h  aore  decidedly  pka^ 
fttmbie.  Such  ien&tiom  are,  not  tumfually, 
in  common  langnage,  odied  fo^ngs  v  ^  name, 
however,  which  more  propfdy  bdbii^  to  the 
pkafurable  nEe&i  of  our  benevolent  affedHont 
and  nK>raI  judgn^ents,  as  well  as  t20  tiie  plat- 
fure  aorompanying  oar  iq^probation  in  matters 
of  tafte,  as  femarked  by  Dr  RdA  Thefe  feel- 
ings appear  tt>  be  almoft  fm^\y  of  an  inteSec^, 
tnal  nature ;  while  tl^  term  Senfation,  as  we 
wiih  to  limit  it,  inclu^  a  dUlm^  ^§kQion  of 
;he  body  aa  y^el)  as  the  mind. 

According  to  this  view,  our  fenfations  may 
be  divided  into  thivfe  which  arife  from  the  ope- 
raticm  c^  material  objefts  upon  the  five  ferfes  j 

thofe 
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thofe  which  accompany  our  appetites,  as 
hunger,  thhrft,  and  the  like ;  and  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  adHon  of  the  pa£- 
fions  and  ftrpnger  emotions.  Some  of  the 
fen&doiis  arifiiig  from  thefe  fources  are  decid- 
edly pleafant ;  others  are  painful ;  and  others 
indifferent  Thefe  laft,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr 
Rdd,  ai:^  by  &r  die  moft  numerous  of  the 
three  kinds ;  but  fo  little  attention  is  paid  to 
them,  that  they  have  n6  names,  and  are  im^^ 
mediately 'forgot,  as  if  they  had  never  been  i 
fo-^at  it  requires  a  cdnfidfrable  degree  of  at- 
teo^n  to  the  operadons  of  our  minds,  to  be 
convinced  of  tfieir  e»flence.  Inftead  of  indif^ 
fereM,  k  would  perhaps  be  more  ftri^ly  pron 
p«r  to  C9il  them  flightly  pleafant,  &  flightly 
panful }  as  fome  degree  of  pleafure  or  pain, 
however  fmail,  feems  eflentially  neeeflkry  to 
th^  very  exilleiKre  c^  fenfatiGa. 


SECn 
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SECTION  n. 

Of  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities  of 
Body. 

•Sensation,  as  we  haveobferved  in  the  pre-» 
ceding  fe£tion,  is  generally  conjoined  with  per-^ 
ception,  or  that  mental  faculty  by  which  we 
form  a  notion  of  the  properties  of  external 
objefts,  infomuch,  that  the  two  a£ts  of  the 
naind  have  been  confounded  together,  not  only 
by  the  vulgar,  but  by  philofophers  themfelves. 
In  fcarcely  any  inftance  does  language  afford 
an  appropriate  name  both  for  the  Senfation  and 
Perception  which  are  fo  conjoined ;  both  are 
generally  confounded  together  under  one  term, 
which  comes  to  \ye  more  ftriftly  appropriated, 
either  to  the  fenfation  or  the  perception,  ac- 
pording  as  the  one  or  the  other  more  ftrongly 
occupies  the  attention  of  the  ipind. 

If 
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If  it  be  afked,  what  I  mean  by  the  '  ^ell 
?  of  a  rof^, '  ijc  is  evident  that,  in  the  general 
acceptadon  of  th^  phrafe,  this  denotes  a  fenfa- 
tion  of  tljie  miqd  ;  as  ajl^pe^^  from  the  epithets 

*  fr2|grant,  agreeable,'  &c.  whfch  are  applicable 
to  it,  and  .whiclj  ^one  have  mpaning  when 
referred  tp  a  fenpept  being.  Along,  howeyer, 
with  this  fenfation  pf  an  agreeable  odom*,  ther^ 
is  conjoined  a  perception,  by  which  we  form- 
a  certain  notion  of  that  quality  in  the  rofe 
which  is  the  o^ufe  pf  its  odour ;  which  per-, 
ception  is  tot^ly  dil^indl  from  the  fenfation ; 
for  it  cannot  be  laid  to  be  agreeable  or  other- 
wife,  and  it  has  an  external  objed,  whofe 
exiftence  does  not  depend  upon  the  adt  of  the 
mind  as  the  fenfation  does.  Y?t  we  have  no 
name  whereby  to  diftinguifli  tlie  object  of  this 
perception,  unlefs  that  which  more  properly 
belongs  to  the  accompanying  fenfation,  viz. 

*  the  fmell  of  the  rofe ; '  a  defe£t  of  language, 
which  is  no  doubt  the  fource  of  much  anjbi-i 
S»ity. 

Again, 
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Again,  if  it  be  ifked,  ^hat  is  the  fSffeft 
produced  by  apjrfying  the  hafid  upon  any  foHd 
and  t6mpkdL  fubftance,  it  T^ill  be  ^tnfwcredi 
that  *  we  feel  the  body  to  be  hard. '  Thti 
term  bardntfs^  in  its  common  acceptation;  de- 
motes a  well  known  quafity  of  external  objects, 
that  is,  a  mere  objedl  of  perception ;  but,  if 
we  attend  for  st  irioment  to  what  paffes  In  the 
mind  upon  the  prefetit  occafion,  we  fliall  be 
^onfcious  of  1  very  cfiftind  feftfation,  which  is 
Kkewlfe  the  elFe£t  of  the  application  of  the 
hand  to  the  folid  body,  and  for  which  we  have 
no  other  name  than  the  fame  term  bardnefu 
Hils  fenfatidfl  may  be  increstfdd  in  ftrehgth  at 
f  leafttte,  nierely  by  Incf eafing  the  prelKire  <A 
the  hand ;  mA  it  may  be  increafed  tio  fuch  ^ 
^gree  as  to  be  very  difagreeable.  It  then 
iterefts  the  attention  forcibly  enough,  ahd  we 
give  it  the  name  of  Fmn^  which  is,  however^ 
rto  appropriate  term,  but  the  commdn  appella- 
tion ti  adi  fenfationi  that  are  difagreeaWe  ;  and 
|t  ought  to  be  remju-k^d,  that  the  fenfation  ex^ 

cite4 
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<^^  by  h^dnefs,  continues  tp  fae  perfedly  the 
i^me  in  kind,  diou^  di&rent  in  degree,  ai-^ 
^ough,  when  flightly  excited,  it  aimoft  eotirelf 
eludes  our  attention. 

Tlius  it  appears,  that  language  afFords,  in 
general,  but  a  fiagle  term  whereby  U>  diftin-^ 
pifli  h(^  the  f^ation  and  its  accompanying 
perception;  and  that  this  tern>  is  <^fefly  appro^ 
priated  either  to  the  fi&oiation  or  perception^ 
according  as  the  attention  is  OK)ft  engrofled  by 
the  one  or  the  other.  Upon  ihis  circumftance 
api^ajB  to  be  founded  a  diftini^ion  of  the  qua- 
lities of  body  into  two  kinds,  called  by  Mr 
Locke,  primary  and  Jkcaadary.  The  reality  of 
the  diftin&ion  I  would  place  in  this,  that  the 
primary  qualities  are  thof^  of  which  we  have  a 
diftin&  percqpdon,  and  but  a  flight  fenfation ; 
while,  of  the  jGscondary,  our  percq>tion  is  but 
obfi:ure,  and  we  have  a  ftrong  feniation,  which 
chiefly  arrefts  our  attention.  Hence,  the  names 
of  the  primary  qualities  of  body  .mo?e  ufually 

.    '  refejr 
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refer  to  tte  perception  by  whicli  they  are  made? 
known  to  us ;  while  thofe  of  the  fecondary 
qualities  have  more  properly  a  refereiKre  to  thef 
accompanying  fenfation. 

This  account  of  the  matter  nearly  corre-' 
Iponds  ^ith  Dr  Reid's  explanation  of  the  dif-^ 
tindlion  between  the  primary  and  fecondary 
qualities  of  body.  According  to  that  philofo^' 
pher,  *  they  are  diftinguiftied  by  this,  that  of 

*  the  primary  we  have,  by  our  fenfes,  a  direffc 

*  and  diftin£t  notion  j  but  of  the  fecondary,' 

*  only  a  rektive  notion,  which  muft,  becaufe 

*  it  is^  only  relative,  be  obfciire :  they  are  con-' 

*  ceived  only  as  the  unknown  cauies  or  occa- 

*  fions  of  certain  fenfations  with  which  we  are 

*  well  acquainted.  *  (Eflay  2.  cE  16.)  Hence, 
as  is  aftenvardis  obferved  by  the  feme  writer,* 

*  The  diftindnefs  of  our  notions  of  primary 

*  qualities  prevents  all  queftibns  and  dilutes 

*  about  their  nature.     They  are  the  objeS  of 

*  the  mathematical  fcierices  j  and  the  diftind^ 
•►     »  ^  nefc 
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*  nefs  of  our  notions  of  them,  enaSleg  us  to 
'  rdafon  demonftratively  about  them  to  at  giieat 

*  extent.     It  is  not  fo  with  fecondary  qualities* 

*  Their  nature,  not  being  manifeft  to  the  fenfe^ 

*  may  be  a  fubjedl  of  dilute.     It  is  a  propef 

*  fubjed  Cff  philofophical  difquifitiofl  ;  and,  in 

*  this,  philofophy  has  made  fome  pfogrefs.     It 

*  has  been  difcoveired,  that  the  fenfation  of  fmell 

*  is  OGcafioned  by  the  effluvia  of  bodies ;  that  of 

*  foUT^d  by  daeir  vibration.     The  difpofition  of 

*  bodies  to  refleft  a  particular  kind  of  light, 

*  occafions  the  fenfation  of  colour*     Very  cu- 

*  rious  difcoveries  have  been  made  of  the  n^u- 

*  ture  of  heat ;  and  an  ample  field  of  difcovery 

*  in  thofe  fubjefits  remains, '     (lb.) 

The  diftindipn  tvhich  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  iHuftrate,  has  undergone  various 
modifications  in  the  fyftems  of  philofophers ; 
and  has,  at  fome  periods  of  its  hiftofy,  given 
rife  to  various  fingular  dodlrines,  and  er- 
roneous inferences.     The  diftinaion  is  pretty 

plainly 


plainly  laid  4own,  to  long  ago  ay  io  the  <m^- 
luJ  Atomicfd  phUc^phy,  4$  taught  by  Leucip-- 
pWf  DesnaoitWy  £picuru$«  &c.  Acceding  to 
that  phUoToi&y^  extenfion,  figure,  motlcm,  &c. 
Yrhich  we  now  call  primary  qualities,  wa-e  in- 
herent in  the  atoms,  or  firft  principles  of  things ; 
but  (bxell,  tafte,  cobur,  &c  or  the  feqomlary 
qualities,  to  which  alone  the  atomliU  gaye  the 
name  of  quality^  were  not  inherit  in  bodies, 
but  were  fomething  refuHiog  from  the  ^[)era- 
tion  of  bodies  upon  our  fenies*  As  fire,  (aid 
they,  which  is  neidier  in  the  flint  nor  in  the 
fteel,  is  produced  by  their  colUfion ;  fo  thofe 
qualitiea,  thou^  not  in  bodies,  are  produced 
by  their  impulfe  upon  our  fenfes. 

The  diftin^on  between  primary  and  fe- 
condary  qualities  was  difcarded  in  the  Peripa^ 
tetic  philofophy,  but  it  was  revired  by 
Deicartes,  who  reduced  the  clafs  of  primary 
qualities  to  three  only,  extenfioii,  figure,  and 
motion*    Mr  Locke,  however,  enlarged  thig 

clafs, 
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clais,  ib  as  to  iiompreheild,  in  addition,  fuch 
qu^ties  a8  divifibiltty,  Iblidity,  haidnefs,  foft- 
liefs,  fltiiditf^  and  the  Ukej  and  was  at  great 
painis  to  illndxate  thte  diftin4)x)&  between  the 
two  Jdxids  of  quatities  to  which  he  firft  apj^died 
the  tetims  ptimaiy  and  iecondaly*  Sxihiequeot 
jphiloTophers  ha^e  tidier  admitted  or  rejeded 
this  diflinftion,  acconiing  as  it  (iSiked  the  par^ 
denial:  views  rf  ^tmx  fyftems* 

The  do^bruie  <X)ncermng  tiie  Secondary 
qualities,  *anght  by  the  Atomlfts,  that  they 
Were  not  inherent  in  bodies,  but  refulted  firoai 
die  operation  of  bodies  upon  oih-  fenfes,  was 
more  fully  illuftrated  by  Defcartes  i  Sound  and 
colour,  taile  and  fmell,  heat  and  cold,  we9?e» 
according  to  that  philofopher,  fenfations  in  th6 
mind,  and  could  not  be  modification3  of  mere 
extfenfion,  ^figuife,  and  mouoa.  Mr  Locke 
pointed  ^out  thk  diftm^tion  b^wUtt  Station 
and  the  eKtemaJ  qualities  of  body^j  yet  more 
deaerly  ;  but  the  aDnciufiooe  to  which  thefe 

n  philofophers 
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j[)hilofophefs  we^e  led,  were  fuch  as  a  cdmplete 
view  of  the  fubje£t  would  by  no  means  have 
tvarranted.  Attending  folely  to  the  fenfation, 
in  the  cafe  of  the  fecondary  qualities,  and  not 
to  the  accompatiying  perception,  they  were  led 
to  afTert,  that  the  fecondary  qualities  of  body 
have  no  exiftence  whatever  but  in  the  mind, 
v^hich  perceives,  or  rather  feels  them.  Heat 
and  cold,  fmells  add  taftes,  fay  they,  are  things 
which  cannot  exift  in  inanimate,  unfeeling 
iiiattef,  and  sire  attributes  of  a  fentient  being 
only.  So  that,  according  to  this  do(9xine,  it 
is  a  vulga(r  error  to  fay^  that  heat  is  in  the 
fire.  Or  fragrance  ifl  the  rofe ;  fmce  heat  and 
fragrance  are  fenfations  that  can  exift  only 
when  felt  by  the  mind. 

The  foundatiofl  of  thisi  dodrine,  which  was 
confidered  as  a  brilliant  difcovery  in  its  day^ 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  ambiguity 
bf  langilage,  whereby,  as  already  obferved,  the 
fame  name  is  generally  applied,  both  to  a;  fen^ 

fation 
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&tion  in  the  riiiiid,  and  to  the  caufe  of  that  fenia- 
tiofl  as  it  6xift8  in  fome  exteo^  object.  Thus, 
die  term  beat  denotes  the  peculiar  fenfation 
which  fire  excites  in  a  fentient  being j  and  alfo 
diat  quality  in  the  fire  which  is  the  caijie 
of  it'  This  ambiguity  was  felt  to  be  fo  incon- 
venient in  fdentific  language,  as.  to  inducef 
modem  chemifts  to  invent  a  new  term,  viz. 
caloric^  by  which  they  denote  the  external 
quality,'  Or  caufe,  of  the  fenfation  of  heat ;  fo 
that,  in  this  inftance,  the  ambiguity  no  longer 
exifls.  It  was,  however,  merely  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  ambiguity,  that  philofophers 
convinced  themfelves  that  there  was  no. heat 
in  the  fire,  employing  the  term,  beat^  as  denot- 
ing a  fenfation  only  ;  and  the  ftrength  of  their 
reafoning  totally  difappeats,  \Vh6n  it  iis  confi- 
dered,  that  beat  is  the  only  term  by  which  the 
vulgar,  at  leaft,  denote  the  external  caufe  of 
the  fenfation,  as  well  as  the  fenfation  itfel£ 
.The  fame  reafoning  is  eafily  applicable  to  all 
the  other  fecondary  qualities,  as  founds,  taftes, 

D  2  fmells, 
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fmelb,  &c.  In  this  inftance,  tfiereffore,  the 
vulgar  were  bett*  reafoners  tl^ui  die  philo- 
fophers ;  for  the  vulgar  by  no  mearis  conft)utMl 
together  the  fenfation  and  perception  wfcich  z&i 
excited  by  external  objeds,  altbbu^  thciy  hivfe 
not  an  appropriate  name  for  each.  But  the 
philofophers,  in  the  cafe  of  the  fecondary  qua- 
lities, entirely  overlooked  the  perception  %  as,  m 
the  cafe  of  the  primary,  they  feem  to  have 
paffed  by  the  fenfation :  and  hence  the  ori^n 
of  their  fcqpticifm  with  regar4  to  the  perma- 
nent exiftence  of  the  fecondary  qualitieisj  a 
fcepticifm  which  we  (hall  immediately  fee  waft 
extended  by  fubfeqtient  philofophers  to  the 
exiftence  of  the  primary  qualities  themfelves.  * 

Tlie 


*  It  ought^  however,  to  be  ftated,  in  juftice  to  the 
fagacity  of  Mr  Locke,  tlwt  after  fully  illuftrating  the  dif- 
ferehce  between  the  primary  and  fecondary  qualities, 
according  to  whkh^  die  laft  wre  ftated  to  have  nothing 

refembling 
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Th^  th^ee  f^ofes  of  t^&By  fiaeH^  Mid  hear- 
ing*  SPP^W  ^  giye  w  infonnajdon  of  the 

fecondary 


iiefembling  tl^em  m  tbe  aftual  textui^e  of  material  {ub- 
fiances,  that  ingenious,  philp^pphef  pirecifely  admitSj  that 
time  is  QiUlJUmetiing  in  hodj,  which  is  tfa^  caufe  of  thefe 
fecondary  qualities. 

<  The  qualities/  fays  he^  (B.  IL  g.  8.  $  93.}  ^  that 
^  are  in  bodies,  rightly  confidered,  are  of  three  forts* 
<  i/?j  The  biiilky  figure,  numbei:,  Gtuaticm,  and  motion,  or 
«  reft,  of  their  folid  parts ;  thefe  are  in  them,  whether  we 
^  perceive  them  or  no ;  and  when  thef  are  of  that  fize 
'  that  we  can  difcover  th^,  we  have,  by  thefe,  an  idea 
^  of  the  thing  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  as  is  fjiain  in  artificial 

*  things.    Thefe  I  call  primary  qualities.      2d/yf  The 

*  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reafon  of  its  infenfible  pri* 

*  mary  qualities^  to  operate  after  a  peculiar  manner  on 

*  any  of  our  fenfes,  and  thereby  produce  in  us  the  dif« 
^  ferent  ideas  of  feveral  colours,  founds,,  fmells,- taftes, 
i  &c.    Thefe  are  ufually  called  fenfible  qualities.    3  J/^, 

*  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reafon  of  the  parti* 
'  cular  conilitution  of  its  primary  qualities,  to  make  fuchi 
^  a  phange  in  the  bulkj  figure,  texture,  and  motibn  of 

D  3  <  another 
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fecondary  qualities  of  body  alone;  the  other 
two  fenfes,  of  fight  and  touch,  inform  us  both 

of 


*  another  body,  as  to   make  it  operate  on  our   fenfes 

*  differently  from  what  it  did  before.    Thus,  the  fun  has 

*  a  power  to  make  wax  white,  and  fire  to  make  le^jl 

*  fluid.     Thefe  are  ufually  called  powers.! 

This  ftfttement  appears  to  be  almoft  entirely  conform-v 
able  to  the  common  notion,  and  to  the  dodirine  which 
we  have  been  defirous  of  eftabliihing ;  yet,  in  a  few 
Sentences  afterwards,  Mr  Locke  recurs  to  the  phil6fo-r 
phical  diftinftion,  by  which  the  cxiftence  of  fecondary 
qualities  is  entirely  overthrown.   *  But,*  fays  he,  *  though 

*  thefe  two  latter  forts  of  qualities  are  powers  barely, 

*  and  nothing  but  powers,  relating  to  feveral  other  bodies, 

*  and  refulting  from  the  different  modifications  of  the 

*  original    qualities,    yet    they  are  generally  otherwife 

*  thought  of.     For  the  fecond  fort,  viz.  the  powers  to 

*  produce  feveral  ideas  in  us  by  our  fenfes,  are  looked 

*  upon  as  real  qualities  in  the  things  thus  affefting  us : — 
^  e,  g,  the  idea  of  heat  or  light,  which  we  receive  by  our 
^  eyes  or  touch,  from  the  fun,  are  commonly  thought 

*  reaf  qualities  exiffing  in  (he  fun,  and  fomething  more 

*  than  niere  powers  in  it.  * 
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of  primary  and  fecondary  qnafities.  Heat  and 
cold  are  fecondary  qualities  difcemible  by  touch  j 
and  colour  is  a  fecondary  quality  difcernible  by 
fight  For  colotir  is  a  feoladon  occafioned 
by  the  fitneis  of  certain  particles  of  external 
bodies  to  refted:  fom0  only  of  the  rays  of  light; 
and,  in  this  acceptation,  it  really  e^s&s  in  the 
fentient  being,  gilthough  early  prejiidice  induces 
us  to  refer  it  to  the  external  body  alone }  an4 
the  term  is  ufiially  applied  only  to  the  extemajl 
caufe  of  thefenfation,  and  not  to  the  fenfatip^ 
itfelf,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  ptha: 
.fecondary  qualities.  All  the  primary  qualities 
of  body  may  be  difcoyered  by  tjie  fenfe  of 
touch. alone ;  and  it  U  this  fenfe  which  imparts 
the  myoft  accurate  notions  concerning  th^nl,r 
For  the  notions  of  extenfion  and  figurej  as  con- 
veyed by  the  eye,,  require  the  correftion  (rf 
the  touch ;  and  even  motion,  which  might  be 
fuppofed  to  be  the  peculiar  province  of  fight, 
fan  only  certainly  be  afcertained  by  the 
p  4  touch, 
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touch,  becaufe  the  eye  often  judges  motion  to 
bie  real,^  when  it  id  hfut  apparent 

In  &e  opinion  of  Dr  Reid,  colour  id  thci 
only  perception  received  by  the  eye,  which  is 
accompanied  with  4  fenfatioq.  But  this  per- 
cepdoq  and  fenfation  is  ccmjoined  with  almoft 
esF&Tf  adl  of  th^  fenfe  of  fight,  and  may,  in 
certain  ftates  of  the  eye,  be  experi^ced  witli- 
out  Ae  notion  of  extenfion  or  figure.  Thus, 
as  we  are  at  prefent  conftituted,  almoft  all  our 
perceptions  are  accompanied  by  certain  feur 
faticms,  f^ong  or  weak,  which  nature  ibems  to 
have  iiitended,  ijot  only  as  fources  of  gratifica^* 
tion  to  the  individual,  but  as  impreffive  figns, 
•thereby  the  attention  or  energy  of  the  mind 
Ihould  be  properly  roufed  to  acquire  a  know-. 
]|e4g^  of  the  properties  c^  eternal  matter* 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER   THIRD, 
Of  Perception. 
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SECTION    L 

Theories  concerning  Perception. 

vV  B  have  already  had  occafion,  fufilciently  to 
explain  the  fenfe  in  which  we  employ  the 
term  Perception,  and  the  diflin&ion  betwixt 
it  and  Senfation,  in  treating  of  this  laft  fa^- 
culty.  According  to  the  common  arrange- 
mait,  Perception  ihould  have  been  firft  treat- 
ed of  J  but  I  have  preferred  commencing  with 
Senfation,  as  being  the  moft  corporeal  (if  I 
may  fo  expreia  it)  of  all  the  intelledual  facul- 
ties, and  as  being  lefs  incumbered  with  the 
fendfiil  hypoth^es  of  ph^ofophers  thaji  the 

faculty, 
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faculty,  of  which  I  am  now  to  (peak.  The 
corporeal  organs  of  fenfe  are  fubfervient  to  the 
operation  of  the  faculty  of.  Perception,  as  well 
as  of  Senfation,  which  generally  accompanies 
it.  Yet  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
thefe  organs  rather  limit  and  circumfcribe  this 
intelledual  faculty,  than  that  they  are  eflential 
to  its  operation  ;  and  that  beings  of  a  fuperior 
order  may  enjoy  perception  in  a  much  more 
perfe£t  dpgree  than  we  do,  uncircumfcribed 
by  bodily  organs  like  ours.  A  perfon  who 
had  been  all  his  life  fhut  up  in  a  chamber  with 
a  fmgle  window,  would  naturally  conceive  that 
window  to  be  effential  to  his  fight,  inftead  of 
being  th^  cauft  of  his  yeyy  limited  view. 

We  have  feen  with  how  little  fuccefs  phir 
lofophers  have  invented  tiiieories,  in  order  tp 
throw  light  upon  the  procefs  of  f^nfation ;  and 
to  trace  the  particvilar  manner  in  which  mater 
rial  objects  convey  impreffions  to  pur  intelleo- 
tuftl  principle.     They  h§ve  not  been  lefs  d^ 

fiyous 
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firous  to  inveftigate  the  mode  of  adiion  of 
Perception ;  but  as  tliis  faculty  is  of  a  ftill; 
more  intellef^ual  and  refined  natiire,  it  is  not 
to  be  fuppofed  that  their  bypothcfes  have  been . 
attended  with  very  fortunate  refults.  Such, 
hypothefes,  however,  have  been  very  pjreva-. 
lent  from  the  remoteft  antiquity;  ^d,  con-:, 
trary  to  the  general  courfe  of  fucji  things,  have 
preferved  a  confiderable  uniformity,  and  beea 
implicitly  admitted  by  fucceeding  pl^ilofophers 
as  a  rational  bafis  of  invelUgation,  The  con- 
fequence  has  been,  a  fyftematic  difFufipn  of  er- 
ror in  this  branch  of  fcience,  unparalleled  in 
any  other ;  fo  as  at  length  to  be  matured  Jntq 
a  complete  fyftem  of  fcepticifm,  or  difbeUef. 
Thofe  who  wifh  to  fee  the  gradual  progrefe'  of 
this  fcqptical  philofophy  completely  developed, 
are  referred  to  Dr  Reid's  Second  EfTay  on  the 
Intellectual  Powers.  Our  prefent  plan  requires 
only  a  brief  ftatement  of  the  leading  opinions 
pf  philofophers  concerning  the  operation  of 
J^erception, 

The 
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•  Tke  firfl  phibfc^her,  in  wlicfe  wridnga  we 
find  a  fyftematic  theory  concerning  Perception^ 
is  Ariilo^la  According  to  tlus  theory,  Pcin* 
cep^n,  as  well  as  all  the  other  opefs^ons  of 
the  mind,  is  oanied  on  by  the  agency  of  cer^ 
tain  images,  forms,  or  fpecies  of  malerial  ob^ 
jetfts  there  prefent  The  images  prefented  to 
our  fenfes  were  called  ienfible  %eci$s,  or  for^is ; 
and  were  ^pofed  to  be  continuaUy  fent  off 
from  material  objeds,  in  9II  £re£tions  ;  h  that, 
by  entaing  at  the  avenue  of  the  fenfes,  they 
produced  perception  (during  the  day,  a^d 
dreaming  during  the  night.  Thefe  imagea 
were  fiippofed  to  be  again  prefented  to  the 
memory,  or  imagination,  in  a  5apre  y^ned 
ftate,  when  they  were  called  Species,  fimply ; 
and  when  prefented  to  the  intelle<a  in  their 
moft  refined  ftate  of  all,  they  were  caHed' 
Riantafms ;  and  it  was  msdntained,  that  there 
can  be  no  perception,  memory,  or  intelle<Skion, 
without  fpecies,  or  phantafms. 

This 
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This  Aeor^  was  *rell  adapted  to  the  Peri- 
f)atede  phtldfqphy,  which  tefolved  all  die  phe* 
aomena  of  the  material  Hvotid  into  the  efieds  d£ 
two  prindples,  <:aHed  matte f-  and  /arm.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  t6  have  ori^nafted  with 
Aiiftode  ;  for  the  followers  of  Democritus  and 
£{ncurus  held  a  fimilar  doctrine  with  regard 
to  flender  films  of  fubtile  matter,  which  they 
fbppofed  to  come  firom  external  objeds*  It  is 
likev^e  probable  that  the  Pythagoreans  tod 
Pktonifts  taught  a  (imilar  theory  of  percqp- 
tkm ;  as  may  be  gathered  ^fi'om  the  hints  which 
Vhto  gives  m  the  Seventh  Book  of  his  Repub- 
lic, concerning  the  manner  in  which  we  per- 
ceive the  dibjed:8  of  fenfe ;  which  he  com- 
pares to  the  fituaticMi  of  perfons  in  a  deep  and 
dark  cave,  who  fee  not  external  objeds  them- 
selves, but  only  their  fhadows,  by  a  light  let 
into  the  c^^^  through  a  fmall  opening. 

The  principal  difference  amoi^  thefe  fe^ 
was  concferoing  the  origpin  <rfthe  objcds  of  the 

human, 
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human  underftariding.  According  to  the  Pe- 
,  lipatetics,  thefe  rriuft  all  enter  originally  by  the 
fenfes,  asferilible  fpecies,  and  are  merely  re- 
fined and  rendered  more  fpiritual  by  the  in- 
telle£tual  faculties.  This  doftrine  afterwards 
pafled  into  the  maxim,  ^  ^hil  eft  m  intd- 
*  ledu  quod  non  fiiit  priuff  in  fehfti;  *  Platd, 
oti  the  other  hand,  had  a  very  mean  opiilioil 
of  all  the  knowledge  we  get  by  the  &nfe& 
AH  fcience,  according  to  him,  muft  be  em^- 
ployed  about  what  he  called  Ideas;  which  are 
the  eternal  and  immutable  patterns  of  things), 
which  exifted  before  the  objedtsr  of  fenfe  them^- 
felves,  and  are  not  liable  to  any  change,  Thib 
do£trine  nearly  coincides  with  what  the  Pytha^ 
goreans  taught  concerning  their  numbers. 

The  Peripatetic  philofophy,  as  is  well 
known,  continued  to  prevail  in  the  world  dur- 
ing a  period  of  feveral  centuries ;  nor  were  its 
,metaphyfical  dofkrines  fuccefifully  oppofed  till 
the  time  of  Defcartes.  The  theory  of  percep- 
tion, 
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tion,  abo^e  detailed,  received  a  coiifiderable  mo- 
dification from  this  philofopher.  Me  did  ttof, 
however,  totally  rejedt  it ;  for  he  held  it  as 
certain,  that  it  is  only  a  reprefentative  pi<9:are, 
form,  or  fpecies  of  an  object,  that  is  prefent  in 
•the  mind  when  we  perceive,  and  not  the  ob* 
jedt  itfelf.  But  he  denied  that  thefe  forms,  or 
ipecies,  are  fent  forth  from  external  bodies  j 
and  fhewed  the  abfurdity  of  this  dofitrine  by 
folid  argunientg.  He  alfo  gave  the  name  of 
ideas  to  the  reprefentative  forms  which  he  fup- 
pofed  to  be  prefent  in  the  mind ;  a  term  which 
he  feems  to  have  borrowed  from  the  philofo- 
phy  of  Plato.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  Car- 
tefian  fyftem,  was  the  origin  which  it  afligned 
to  certain  of  our  ideas,  fuch  as  thofe  of  time, 
Ipace,  motion,  &c. ;  which  it  reprefented  to  be 
innate,  or  coeval  with  the  mind  itfelf. 

The  Cartefian  theory  of  Perception  was  va- 
rioufly  modified  by  Malebranche,  and  other 
fucceeding  metaphyficians :  but  it  is  not  ne- 

ceflary, 
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ceflary,  h&te^  to  {pwfy  (he  "peediior  nodom  df 
each.  Th«  wntkigs  of 'Mr  Locke  are  ju^y 
endtHed  to  inore  confideratito  dian  thofe  df  any 
philofophei^  of  the  period  in  queition.  It  does 
not  appear  that  his  opinions,  concemihg  per- 
ception, difiked  materially  from  riiofe  of  Det* 
cartes ;  except  in  refpeCt  bf  the  origin  whicli 
he  aifigned  to  the  reprefentative  images^  or 
ideas,  a!s  they  now  were  univdriatty  nained 
In  this  refped  he  difl^ed  l)otk  from  ikt  Peri«. 
patedcs  and  Oartefians ;  and  aflignefl  all  oiA' 
ideas,  or  notions,  to  two  ibnrces,  viiL  1ft,  Sen** 
fation  ;  and,  2d,  RefledHon  or  Confciotxfiiefs  | 
as  we  have  already  had  occaficsi  to  fpecify. 

It  is  an  eiadent  confequence  of  the  dodrine 
of  Perception,  as  admitted  by  Defcartes  and 
Mr  Locke,  that  we  have  no  direct  evidence 
for  the  exiftence  of  external  objedte,  or  of  a 
material  world;  fmce  all  the  obje^  of  onr 
perception  and  confcioufnefs  are  only  ideas,  or 
itnagesj  which  have  no  dependenjpe  whatever 

upon 
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tipOQ  external  things.  Both  phOofopheiB  were 
too  acute  not  to  perceive  this  inferetice ;  hut 
ndther  were  inclined  to  give  iip  the  ex\&mce 
of  a  idaterial  wodd^  although  we  have  found 
them,  wkhout  rdudance,  relincpi&flitng  the 
independent  exiftence  of  the  fecondar^r  quaUdes 
of  body.  The  arguments,  however,  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  eftabliiK  the  real  exiftenc^ 
of  matter,  are  not  very  ftrong,  and  founded 
cluefly  upon  this  pofitLon,  that  a  benevolent 
Supreme  power  woidd  never  have  gpven  us  fiu 
culdes  ]£ke  the  fenfes,  merely  in  order  to  de« 
ceive  us.  * 

But 


*  Mr  Locke  has  examined,  more  fully  than  De£:artea» 
the  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  in  fupport  of'  the 
evidence  of  the  fenfes.  ^  As  to  myfelf^ '  fays  he  (b.  4. 
€•  1 1*  S  3')  ^  I  tl»nk  God  has  given  me  adurance  enougjhi 

*  of  the  exiftence  of  things  without  me  j  fince,  by  their 
<  different  application,  I  can  produce  in  myfi^  both 
'  pleafure  and  pain,  which  is-  one  great  concernment  of 

*  my  prefcnt  ftale.  *    He  then  fubjoins  four  arguments,^ 

E  by 
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But  although  we  find  Defcartes  arid  Mi*' 
Locke  conceiving  that  the  exiftence  of  a  ma- 
terial worid  is  Gtilj  fupported  by  probaWe  ar- 
guments, we  are  fcarcely  prepared  for  a  fyftenr 
fo  repugnant  to  common  fenfe,  as  pofltively 
and  ferioufly  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  any  kind 
of  matter  whatever.  Yet  fucb  was'  the  fyftem 
of  the  ingenious  Bifliop  Berkeley,  who  was 
donfidered  as  one  of  the  moft  philofophical  rea- 
foners  of  his  day.  The  denial  of  the  exiftence 
of  the  fecondary  qualities  of  body,  but  as  mere 

fenfations^ 


by  which  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes  may  be  fupported. 
The  firft  is,  Becaufe  we  cannot  have  the  ideas  of  fenfe 
but  by  the  inlet  of  the  fenfes.  2d,  Becaufe  an  idea  from 
aftual  fenfatibn,  and  another  from  memory,  are  very  dif- 
tin£l  perceptions.  3d,  Pleafure,  or  pain,  which  accom- 
panies afiual  fenfution,  accompanies  not  the  returning  of 
diofe  ideas,  without  the  externa!  objefts.  And,  4th, 
Our  fenfes  aflift  one  another's  teftimony  of  the  g xiftence 
of  outward  things  (J  4.  5.  6.  &  7.)  *  This  certainty  * 
(he  adds  in  the  following  feftions)  *  is  as  great  as  our  con- 

•  dition  needs,  but  reaches  no  farther  than  aftual  fen^ 

*  fation.  * 
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fenfatioiis  of  the  mind,  which  we  have  feen 
formed  a  part  of  the  fyftems  of  Defcartes  and 
Locke,  no  doubt  prepared  the  way  for  this 
fceptical  doctrine ;  and  it  was  not  diflScult  to 
extend  the  arguments,  by  which  the  non-exift- 
ence  of  the  fecohdary  qualities  of  body  was 
fuppofed  to  be  proved,  to  the  primary  alfo. 
Thefe,  according  to  the  prevailing  theory  of 
Perception,  Were  mere«idea's  or  images  prefent 
hi  the  mind ;  slnd  We  know  nothing  of  them 
but  as  ideas  esifting  in  the  mind ;  fo  that  of 
the  exiftence  of  external  bodies  we  have  no 
evidence.  Berkeley"  ftates  his  fyftem  as  a 
thing  very  obvious,  and  readily  to  be  admitted. 

*  Some  truths  there  are, '  fays  he,  *  fo  near  ^id 

*  obviotis  to  the  mind;  that  a  man  need  only 
^  open  his  eyes  to  fee  them.  Such  I  take  this 
'  important  one  to  be^'  that  aH  the  choir  of 
^  heaven,  and  furniture  of  earth, — ^ih  a  word, 
^  all  thofe  bodtes  which  compofe  the  mighty 
^  frame  of  the  world,  have  not  any  fubfiftence 
^  without  a  mind. ' 

t  2  Berkeley, 
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Berkeley,  though  he  denies  the  exiftence 
of  a  material  world,  yet,  as  became  his.  cloth, 
decidedly  efpoufes  the  exiftence  of  a  world  of 
(pints.  In  order  to  this,  he  admits  that  there 
are  certain  objects  of  human  knowledge,  which 
are  not  ideas,  but  things  which  have  a  perma- 
nent exiftence^  Thefe  are  our  own  minds, 
and  their  various  operations,  other  finite  minds, 
and  the  Supreme  mind.  And  this  he  thinks 
muft  follow  firom  d^e  very  nature  of  ideas, 
which,  being  inert,  paffive,  unthinking  beingst, 
cannot  be  the  images  of  thinking  and  aftive 
beings;  of  thofe  very  bdinga  in  which  they 
exift. 

It  was  a  large  ftride  in  fcepticifm  to  deny 
the  exiftence  of  a  material  world :  but  the  te- 
nets foon  after  advanced  by  Mr  Hume,  and 
grounded  upon  the  fame  theory  of  our  per- 
ceptions, go  far  beyond  this,  even  to  deny  the 
exiftence  of  mind,  as  well  as  matter.  This 
philofopher  diftinguiihes  the  images,  or  pic- 
tures. 
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tures,  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  otjeds 
of  our  thoughts,  into  two  clafles,  which  he 
calls  impreflions  and  ideas  ;  and  comprehends 
under  the  firft,  all  our  fenfations,  paffions,  and 
emotions ;  and,  under  the  laft,  the  famter  co- 
pies of  thefe,  when  we  remember,  imaigine,  or 
reafon  concerning  theiii.  He  fets  out  with  this 
as  a  prihciple  that  needed  no  proof,  (and  of 
which,  therefore,  he  offers  none),  that  all  the 
perceptions  of  the  human  mind  refolre  them- 
felves  into  thefe  impreffions  and  ideas,  Thia 
being  granted,  it  was  eafy  to  fliew,  by  the 
fame  procefs  which  Berkeley  employed  to 
prove  the  non-exiftence'of  matter,  that  there 
is  neither  matter  nor  mind  in  the  unirerfe  j 
nothing  but  impr^ons  and  ideas.  What  we 
call  a  body,  is  only  a  bundle  of  fenfations ; 
and  what  we  call  ,the  mind,  is  only  a  bundle 
of  paffions,  thoughts,  and  emotions,  without 
any  fubjed :  fo  that  Mr  Hume  does  not  leave 
us  even  a  felf  to  claim  the  property  of  thefr 
impreffions  and  ideas. 

E  3  The 
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The  fyftem  of  Mr  Hume  Is  not  to  be  con^ 
fidered  as  a  mere  philofophical  reverie,  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  the  operations  of 
the  mind  are  conduced  5  but  as  a  highly  dan- 
gerous and  infidious  attempt  to  overturn  every 
principle  of  belief,  and  rule  of  condufl:.  For 
it  admits  no  other  ftandard  by  which  our  opi- 
nions and  reafonings  are  to  be  guided,  than 
thofe  hypothetical  impreflions,  or  ideas,  which 
we  are  to  look  for  within  ourfelves.  From  th» 
fingulai;  aflumption,  the  author  endeavours  lo- 
gically to  deduce,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  power,  or  intelligence,  in  the  univerfe  ;  no 
a£tive  caufe,  or  voluntary  agent ;  no  time  or 
fpace,  matter  or  mind  :  In  fine,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  as  evidence,  or  even  probability ; 
|ior  any  reafon  why  we  fhould  believe  one 
thing,  more  than  its  contrary. 

Philofophical  fcepticifm  had  now  arrived  at 
its  utmoft  limits  ;  and  it  became  time  to  affert 
the  privilege  of  reafon,  and   examine  upon 

what 
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•what  foundation  doftrines  of  fo  prepofterous 
.and  dangerous  a  tendency  refted.  Dr  Reid 
has  unqueftionably  the  merit  of  being  the  firfl: 
who  fuccefsfoUy  execut-ed  this  tafk ;  and  in  his 
various  works  on  the  human  mind,  he  has  fo 
completely  accomplifhed  it,  as  to  leave  litde 
more  to  iiicceeding  writers  than  to  feled  and 
iUuftrate  his  various  argunaenta. 

vOn  examining  the  ^und  upon  which  the 
modern  fcepticai  fyftem  tefts,  it  is  found  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  hypothefis  which  re- 
prefents  ail  our  perceptions  and  thoughts  as 
carried  on  by  means  of  images  or  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  thing  pa-ceived  or  thought  of,  pro- 
fent  in  the  mind ;  which,  images,  in  modem 
itimes,  have  generally  been  called  Ideas]  an 
hypothefis  which,  we  have  f?en,  hasdefcend- 
ed  from  ^  very  high  antiquity,  imder  various 
modifications.  As  this  theory  was  taught  by 
the  Peripatetics,  however  erroneous  in  its  af- 
fypiptipns,  it  led  to  no  fcepticai  conclufions ; 
E  4  becaufe 
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becaufe  it  taught  that  ^  images  prefent  in  the 
mind  were  fent  fortii  by  matmal  ofaje^ ;  and, 
confequently,  ftill  left  us  the  ^f^ideoce  of  our 
fenfes  for  the  e^dilenc^  of  matter.  But  Def-. 
cartes  and  his  fdlowers,  while  ^ey  r^tsdned 
the  fuppofition  of  images  in  the  mind,  rejeded 
that  of  their  prooeeding  from  lJie  es^emal 
body.  The  confeqa^aoe  waii,  tbsit  they  bc^;aQ 
firft  with  doubting  the  exiftence  gf  material 
lubftances,  and  at  length  deUberateiy  4enied 
that  ^re  is  any  fuch  tiling  in  the  world  as 
matter,  or  mind,  or  any  fentient  being.     *  It 

*  is  pleafant, '  fays  ]>  Reid,  ^  to  obferve,  that 

*  while  philofophers  have  fo  long  been  labour-^ 
^  ing,  by  means  of  ideas,  to  explain  Pepception, 

*  and  the  other  operations  of  the  mind ;  thofe 
^  i^eas  have,  by  degrees,  ufiuped  the  place  of 

*  pereepdon,  obje€k,  and  even  of  the  mind  it-.- 

*  felf,  ?tnd  have  fupplanted  thofe  very  things 
^  they  were  brought  to  explain.  ^ 

Jt  migl]tt  be  resdTpnably  concluded,  that  this 

theory. 
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theory,  ^which  has  fo  long  prevailed  in  the 
world,  and  been  fo  implicitly  admitted  as  to 
fan&ion  conclufions  apparently  the  moft  ab- 
jTurd,  rendered  our  notion  of  perception,  as 
wen  as  the  odier  intelle&iial  Acuities,  very 
clear  and  intdKgible.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  cafe ;  for  if  we  apply  the  theory 
to  any  other  of  the  fenfes,  except  fight,  it  is 
altogether  incomprehenfible.  I  can  indeed  un-* 
derftand  what  is  meant  by  an  image  or  repr^ 
fentation  of  vifible  forms  or  colours,  becaufe 
I  know  that  fuch  images  are  painted  on  the 
retina  of  the  eye ;  and  this  fad  feems  to  have 
afforded  the  origin  of  the  whde  hypothefis. 
But  what  is  meant  by  the  image  or  idea  of 
a  tafte,  of  a  finell,  a  found,  dF  foumels  oc 
fweetnefs,  of  loudnefs  or  lownefs,  of  hardnefs 
or  foftnefs,  I  confefs  myfelf  perfeftly  at  a  lofe 
to  detemnine.  Much  lefs  can  I  pretend  to 
underftand  what  is  meant  by  the  images  of 
intelledual  objeds,  of  truth  or  falfehood,  fit- 
nefs  or  unfitneft,  virtue  or  vice. 
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Again,  if  we  fliould  afk,  where  are  thefe 
images  exhibited,  and  of  what  kind  of  mate^ 
rials  are  they  formed,  it  would  be  diificult  to 
obtain  an  ^fwer  from  thofe  who  have  moft 
ftrenuouflj  efpoufed  the  theory.  It  would 
feem,  fjrom  the  writings  of  Defcartes,  that  he 
fometimes  places  the  ideas  of  material  objects 
in  the  brain,  not  only  when  they  are  perceivr 
ed,  but  when  they  are  remembered  or  imagine 
ed ;  but  at  other  times  he  fays,  that  we  are  not 
to  conceive  the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  to 
be  perceived,  as  if  there  were  eyes  in  the 
brain  ;  thefe  traces  being  only  occafions  on 
which,  by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  foul  and 
body,  ideas  are  excited  in  tlie  mind.  Mr 
Locke  alfo  feems  to  have  wavered  between 
thefe  two  opinions,  fometimes  reprefenting  the 
ideas  of  material  things  as  being  in  the  brain, 
but  more  frequently  in  the  mind  itfelf.  Other 
philofophers,  among  whom  we  may  rank 
iN^wton  and  Dr  Clarke,  fpeak  of  the  images 
pf  material  things  as  being  in  that  part  of  th^ 

braii^ 
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brain  called  thQfenforium^  and  perceived  by  the 
mind,  there  prefentj  but  Newton  fpeaks  cf 
this  point  only  incidentally,  and,  with  his 
ufual  modefty,  in  the  form  of  a  query.  Aj 
for  Bericeley,  his  fyftem  leaves  no  brain  on 
which  the  images  could  be  traced;  and  the 
fyftem  of  Mr  Hume  leaves  neither  a  brain 
nor  a  mind  for  the  reception  of  his  impreffioijp 
and  ideas. 

As  to  the  particular  nature  or  fiibftance  of 
the  images,  philofophers  are  generally  iilent 
Mr  Locke  indeed  fays,  that  our  fenfations  are 
^  produced    in   us  by  different  degrees  and 

*  modes  of  motion  in  our  animal  Ijpirits,  va- 
}  rioufly  agitated  by  external  objects : '  And 

again,  that,  by  the  faculties  of  memory  and 
imagination,  *  the  mind  has  an  ability,  when 
f  it  wills,  to  revive  them  again,  and,  as  it  were, 
f  to  paint  them  anew  upon  itfelf,  though  fome 

*  with  more,  fome  with  lefs  diiEcuIty.'  Dr 
Jlobert  Hook  is  almoft  the  only  author  who 

is 
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IB  explicit  on  this  fobjeA.  He  informs  us, 
(^Lc£l.  on  Ligbt^  fe£L  7*)  that  ideas  are  com- 
lately  material  fubilances,  and  that  the  brain 
is  fumUhed  with  a  proper  kind  of  matter  for 
£ibricatmg  the  ideas  of  each  fenfe.  The  ideas 
of  fight,  he  thinks,  are  formed  of  a  kind  of 
matter  refembling  the  Bononian  ftone^  or  fome 
Idnd  of  phofphorus ;  the  ideas  of  found,  of 
ibme  matter  refembling^  the  chords  or  glafles 
ixrhich  take  a  found  from  the  vibration  of  the 
air;  and  &>  of  the  reft  Were  this  dodhine 
any  thing  Uke  the  trath,  we  might  reafonaUy 
exped  to  obtain  a  view  of  Aeie  ideas  by  a 
carefril  difledion  of  the  brain ;  which,  how^ 
ever,  has  not  yet  been  found  to  be  the  cafe« 

What  then,  it  may  be  aiked,  can  be  the 
caofe  of  the  vary  general  reception  of  an 
hypothefjs  which  is  replete  with  fo  many  in* 
confiftencies  and  difficulties,  inlbmuch  that  it 
rather  ohfeures  than  enlightens  the  do<Sbine 
which  it  is  brought  to  explain  f    This  feems 

to 
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to  be  afcribable  to  a  prejudice  which  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  human  mind,  and  has  even  beea 
admitted,  from  remote  antiquity,  as  a  philoib- 
phical  axiom,  or  felf-evident  principle,  namely, 
that  ^  nothing  can  ad,  or  be  aded  upon,  but 
^  when  and  where  it  is  prefent.  *  It  feems  a 
neceflary  confequence,  from  this  principle,  that 
when  the  mind  perceives,  either  the  objects  of 
its  perception  muft  come  into  it,  or  it  muft  go 
out  of  the  body  to  thefe  objeds.  The  firft  of 
thefe  opinions  has  generally  been  adopted  as 
the  moft  rational,  •  We  fee,'  fays  Male* 
branche,  ^  the  fun,  the  dars,  and  an  infinity 
^  of  objeds  without  us ;  and  it  is  not  at .  all 
•  likely  that  the  foul  fallies  out  of  the  body, 
^  and,  as  it  were,  takes  a  walk  through  the 
^  heavens  to  contemplate  all  thefe  objeds.  * 
Yet  the  author  of  the  Antient  Metaphyfics  has, 
among  his  other  fingularities,  e^oufed  this  laft 
opinion.     (See  jlnt.  Met.  Vol.  II.  p.  S06.) 

The  origin  of  this  prejudice,  that  all  adion 

IS 
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IS  the  efFe£t  of  contaft,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
affign.  This  is  the  onljr  manner  in  which 
we  ourfelves  can  a<3:  upon  external  objects  j 
and  it  is  the  manner  in  which  ^1  our  external 
fenfes  arfe  ad6d  upoti  by  thefe  objeds,  either 
Immediately,  ot  by  the  inferventiort  of  fome 
known  medium,  fuch  as  the  rays  of  light,  ttitf 
undulations  of  the  air,  or  th-e  effltivia  6f  odort- 
ferouiS  bodies!.  Yet,  after  all,  when  we  come 
to  examine  th^  matter  a  little  mote  nearly,  w6 
ho  more  uriderftand  how  bodies  alft  upon  one 
another  when  in  cdritad,  than  when  at  a  dit 
tance  ;  4*nd  we  j&ould  never  halre  found  oitt, 
independently  of  actual  experience,  that  motion 
IS  the  efFed  of  contad  or  iiApiilfe.  Nay,  if 
the  fyftem  of  Bofcovich  be  true,  th^e  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  real  contact  in  nature,  nor  is  fuch 
a  thing  poffible.  Again,  there  are  many  natu- 
ral phenomena,  fuch  as  thofe  of  gravitation^, 
magnetifm,  eleftricity,^  &c.  which  appear  to  be 
produced  by  the  mutual  a£tion  of  bodies  at  a 
diftance,  from  one  another,     Fdr  though  we 

have 
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have  various  hypothefes  of  intervening  n^fia, 
ethers,  or  effluvia,  which  are  intended  to  ex- 
plain thefe  phenomena,  all  thefe  are  mere  fup* 
pofitions,  deftitute  of  the  leaft  fhadow  of  proo£ 
The  inference  is,  that  the  nmxim  above  ftated 
is  to  be  ranked  among  thofe  vulgar  prejudiced 
which,  though  very  generJiUy  received,  arfe 
without  any  real  foundation  in  nature. 

If  we  feek  for  any  other  proof  of  the 
ideal  theory,  in  the  writings  of  thofe  who  have 
efpoufed  it,  than  this  generally  received  pre- 
judice, we  fhall  feek  in  vain.  They  aH  appear 
to  affume  the  exiftence  of  ideas  as  a  thing 
fclf-evident,  and  of  which,  therefore,  no  proof 
will  be  expeded.  *  I  prefume, '  fays  Mr 
Locke,  *  it  will  be  granted  me  that  there  are 
'  fuch  ideas  in  men's  minds ;  every  man  is 

*  confcious   of  them   in   himfclf,   and  men^s 

*  words  and  adions  will  fatisfy  him  that  they 

*  are  in  others.' — ^  It  is  evident,*  he  fays 
agjdn,  *  the  mind  knows  not  things  immo- 

*  diatelv. 
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♦  diately,  but  only  by  the  ihterrention  of  the 
^  ideas  it  has  of  them. '  Beifceley,  indeed, 
infers  the  reality  of  ideas  from  this  circ^im-- 
ftance,  that  magnitude  and  figure^  as  perceived 
by  the  eye,  and  as  perceived  by  the  touch,  are 
things,  in  appearance,  very  different ;  and  Mr 
Hume  employs  a  iimilar  argument  when  he 
fays,  ^  The  table  which  we  fee,  feems  to  di- 
'  minifli  as  we  remove  farther  from  it ;  but 
'  the  real  table,  which  exifts  independent  of 
^  us,  fuffers  no  alteration*  It  was,  therefore, 
^  nothing  but  its  image  which  was  prefent  to 
^  the  mind. '  But  the  known  laws  of  optics 
are  a  fufEcient  anfwer  to  fuch  reafonings,  and 
prove,  that  tangible  magnitude  muft  affiime 
the  precife  appearances  to  the  eye  which  it 
is  known  to  affume.  There  is,  in  truth,  an 
image  in  fuch  cafes,  but  it  is  not  in  the  nund, 
but  in  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

I  have  thought  it  neceflary  to   be  thus 
ample  in  my  account  of  the  celebrated  theory 

of 
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of  ideas,  becaufe  it  has  hot  only  pervaded 
almoft  every  fyftem  of  metaphyfics,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  but  has  even  become  in- 
corporated with  the  ftrufture  of  language 
itfelf.  This  renders  it  difficult,  not  occafion- 
ally,  to  employ  the  teito  idea,  which  xias  be- 
come completely  naturalized  in  moft  modern 
tongues ;  but  I  fliall  ufe  it  with  this  provifo, 
that  I  mekn  by  it  a  mere  mental  notion  or 
conception,  without  reference  to  any  image, 
form,  or  reprefentation,  fuppofed  to  be  prefent 
in  the  mind.  *  ^ 

s  E  c- 


*  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  peculiar  theory  of 
Leibnitz  concerning  Perception,  which  differs  more  in 
appearance  than  in  reality  from  that  of  Defcartes,  or  of 
Locke.  According  to  Leibnitz,  Perception  is  produced, 
not  by  any  aftibn  of  body  upon  mind,  or  of  mind  upon 
body,  which  he  conceives  jto  be  inadmiffible,  but  by  what 
he  calls  the  preestabluhed  harmony.  Our  bodies  and 
minds,  he  conceives,  are  fo  confti.tuted,  that  each  may 
perform  its  peculiar  operations  independently  of  tlie  other, 

F  but  * 
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SECTION  n: 

d/tBe  Evident  t  ofPemptrotr^  or  of  th  Senfes.- 

Having  given  a  pretty  ample  Inireftigation^ 
cf  the  various  hypothefes  which  phflt)foph€r$^ 
have  entertained  on  the  fubjed  of  perception,, 
dncT  v^hick  are  only  different  modifications  of 
the  Meal  Theory,  it  femditts  to  Iriqmre,  what 
we  really  know  concerning  this  primary  ope- 
ration^ of  the  mind.      Here,  we  are  obliged 


but  with  a  perfed);  cortefpondetice  or  fytopadiy,  fo  that 
every  change  of  the  one  is  attended  widi  a  corref^oncting 
change  in  the  other  :-  juft  a9  one  do^k  may^  be  fo  adjuft-^ 
ed  aj  to  keep  time  with  another^  although  guided  by  a 
perfeftly  independent  moiling  power.  This  fyftem/it 
is  evident,  overtutns  all  the  authority  of  our  fenfes;  ^  and 
^  this  one  thing, '  fays  Dr  Reid,  *  as  long  as  men  i«taiit 
'  their  fenfes,  will  always  make  thefe  fyftem&^iraiy  ridi* 
*  culous. ' 


1 
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tb  confefs,  tbat  of  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  this  fiibcuky  is  brought  into  adion,  we 
ire  jentirely  igporant,  and  miift  therdfore  be 
iXMatented  to  ftate  it  as  an  ultimate  fadl,  or  law, 
of  the  hunsan  mind ;  in  th?  {kme  manner  as 
giuvitatioa  codimies  to  be  ftated  as  an  dld- 
Inalie  fai9:,  or  law,  of  nature^  b^  the  Kewtboiafi 
jpliilolbphers.  We  may,  however,  be  aUe  to 
afbeiladn  the  phenomena  which  accompany  the 
bpemtion  of  this  ultimate  principle ;  and  thus 
make  fld^aiices  iu  knowledge,  wtiich  are  the 
UQ»  aUsM  zni  important,  that  diey  reft  on 
the  bafis  of  obfervation,  jtnd  not  of  fanciful 
hypothelis; 

AmJrdixig  toi  Dr  Held  (EOay  11.  ch.  5.) 
^  m  fsrexf  penceplioa  of  an  external  object  of 
^  ienfe,  ite  &Qtd  tbele  three  things.  !^,  Some 
^  ooQceptioii  0r  notion  of  the  objeA  parceived ; 
^  2^,  A  firong  aiid  irref^ible  belief  of  its 
^  pcefeiKt  exiftence ;  and,  s£y^  That  this  con- 
^  i^dion  and  belief  are  iioiiQediate,  and  not  the 
F  2  *  effed: 


r 
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*  efFed  of  i'eafoning. '  We  may  have  a  con- 
ception of  an  objedt  without  perceiving  it ;  but 
when  we  perceive,  fome  conception  or  notion 
is  neceflarily  implied  Again,  when  the  per- 
ception is  diftin<9:,  we  have  an  irrefiftible  con- 
vidion  of  the  exiftence  of  its  objed.  A  per- 
ception may  be  fo  faint,  as  to  leave  us  in  doubt 
of  its  reality;  as  .when  we  obferve  the  firft 
twinkling  of  a  ftar,  or  the  firft  appearance  of 
a  (hip  upon  the  diftant  horizon :  but,  when  the 
perception  is  clear  and  fteady,  this  doubt,  with 
regard  to  the  reality  of  its  bbjed:,  vanifhes  at 
once. 

Further,  this  convidtion  which  we  have  of 
the  prefent  exiftence  of  the  objeds  of  percep- 
,tion  is  immediate,. and  not  refolvable  into  rea- 
foning,  or  any  other  kind  of  evidence.  The  , 
rudeft  favage  is  as  fully  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  what  he  fees^  hears,  and  feels,  as 
the  moft  expert  logician ;  but  both  are  alike 
incapiable  of  giving  any  better  reafon  for  this 

belief, 
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belief,  than  the  original  conftitution  of  their 
nature.  **'If,  indeed,  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  external  objefts  were  to  be  got  by  reafoning 
only,  the  greateft  part  of  men  would  be  defti- 
tute  of  it ;  for  the  greateft  part  of  men  hardly 
ever  reafon  ;  and  in  infancy  and  childhood 
no  man  can  reafon :  •  Therefore, '  continues 
Dr  Reid,  *  as  this  intelligence  of  the  objeds 

*  that  furround  us,  and  from  which  we  receive  • 
^  fo  much  benefit  or  harm,  is  equally  neceflary 

^  to  children  and  to  men  ;  to  the  ignorant  and  ^ 

*  to  the  learned  :  God,  in  his  wifdom,  con- 
^  veys  it  to  us  in  a  way  that  puts  all  upon  a 

*  level.     The  information  of  the  fenfes  is  as 

*  perfeft,  and  gives  as  full  convidion  to  the 

*  moft  ignorant,  as  to  the  moft  learned. ' 

Upon  this  account  of  the^  phenomena  of 
perception,  which  is  given  nearly  in  Dr  Reid's 
own  words,  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  the 
fecond  and  third  circumftances  in  his  enume- 
ration may  perhaps,  with  more  propriety,  be 
F  3  comprifed 
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comprifed  i^  6ne ;  ^fid  th«n  it  m&y  be  ikid, 
that)  ifi  every  peneepdoA  of  an  external  ohyeQ, 
of  ffenfe,  we  find^  \ft^  Some  conception  ot 
notion  of  the  objeft  perceived ;  and,  2(Uy^  A 
ftrofig  and  irrefiftible  belief  of  its  prefent  ex:ift^ 
ence,  which  I9  not  refolvable  injo  reafoning,  or 
any  other  kind  of  evidence. 

The  ft\oft  obvious  obje^on  to  thjs  doc- 
trine, of  the  immediate  and  irrefiftible  belief 
which  accompanies  perception,  arif«  from  the 
opinion,  lb  often  inculcated  by  philofophers, 
of  the  fallacy  df  the  fenfes*  Almoft  all  the 
atitlent  philofophical  fefts,  AtotAift^^  Academics, 
Peripatetics,  and  Sceptics,  ftrenuoufly  efpoufed 
this  opinion,  and  illuftrated  it  by  many  com- 
mon-place  arguments  j  fuch  as  the  crooked  ap- 
pearance of  a  ftick  iti  the  water ;  objefts  being 
magnified,  and  their  diftance  miftaken  in  a 
fog ;  the  fun  and  moon  q>pearing  but  a  few 
inches,  in  diameter^  while  they  ate  really  diou- 
fands  of  miles ;  a  Iquare  tower  bdng  taken  at  a 

diftance. 
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diftance  for  a  round  one;  and  fo  fortfi,  Th©f?, 
and  many  fimilar  appearancea,  they  thought 
were  fufficlently  a<:counted  for,  by  afcribing 
them  to  the  fallacy  of  the  fenfes  j  which  thus 
ferved,  like  the  fubftantial  forms,  and  occult 
qualities,  aa  a  decent  cover  for  their  ignorance* 
Deicartes,  and  moft  of  the  modem-  metaphy- 
ficians,  have  joined  in  th^  &me  complaint  of 
the  fallacy  of  the  fenfes ;  a  doftrine  which  was 
very  fuitaUe  to  that  fyftem,  which  reprefent- 
ed  the  perfe£)ioa  of  philofophy  a^  confifting 
in  doubt.  , 

When  we  coafider  that  the  laaive  part  of 
xnankind,  m  all  ages  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  have  reiled  thar  moft  important 
concerns  upon  the  teftimony  of  feniie,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  reconcile  their  condud  with 
this  fa  generally  received  opinion  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  fenfes^  It  muft  be  acknowledged  that 
our  fenfes  are  Uinited  and  imperfeft,  liable  to 
injiiry  and  mifappUcation  $  but  this  they  have 

3F  4  in 
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in  common  with  our  memory,  our  judgement, 
and  all  our  other  faculties ;  and,  in  many  im- 
portant objects  of  knowledge,  it  will  be  found 
that  we  have  no  other  legitimate  fources  of 
information.^  The  fa£t  is,  that  in  many  of 
thofe  inftances  which  are  called  deceptions  of 
fenfe,  the  error  is  not  in  the  information  which 
the  fenfes  give  us,  but  in  the  judgement  or 
conclufion  which  we  deduce  from  their  evi- 
dence. Thus,  if  I  miftake  the  pifture  of  a 
cube,  or  of  a  fphere,  delineated  upon  a  plane 
furface,  for  thefe  folid  bodies  themfelves:  the 
error  is  not  in  the  eye;  for  it  has  fulfilled  its 
office,  by  giving  me  information  of  the  form, 
colour,  apparent  magnitude,  &c.  of  the  object 
perceived  :  but  when  I  deduce  from  thefe 
perceptions,  that  the  object  perceived  is  a  folid, 
and  not  a  plane,  I  am  guilty  of  a  piece  of  falfe 
reafoning  ;  fo  that,  in  fa£t,  the  fallacy,  here,  is 
not  in  the  fenfes,  but  in  the  conclufion  of  rea- 
fon.  But,  what  places  the  evidence  of  the 
fenfes  in  the  mofi  convincing  light  is,  that  it 
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is  by  their  means  alone  that  we  ai'e  able  to 
deted  this  fallacy.  In  the  cafe  juft  mentioned, 
we  might  reafon  for  ever,  without  being  able 
to  determine  whether  we  faw  a  plane  or  a 
folid  body ;  but  we  can  at  once  fetde  the  quef- 
tion,  by  going  fo  near  as  to  fee  its  appearance 
more  diftindtly,  or  yet  more  certainly  by  the 
help  of  the  fenfe  of  touch,  whofe  proper 
province  it  is  to  perceive  the  dunenfion  of 
folidity. 

The  fame  reafoning  may  eafily  be  appU^ 
to  other  inftances  which  are  afcribed  tp  th^ 
fallacy  of  fenfe.  In  fadk,  therefore,  the  Iburce 
of  error,  in  thefe  cafed,  is  in  the  faculty  of 
reafon,  which  is  much  more  liable  to  miftake 
than  the  fenfes  are.  In  the  moft  important 
concerns  of  mankind,  as  in  trials  for  life  and 
death,  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  that  is,  of  eye 
and  ear  witneffes  of  veracity,  is  admitted  by 
the  judge  as  the  proper  ground  of  his  decifion. 
But  the  reasonings  of  a  counfel  are  fully  weighs 

ed 
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edj  and  rcrutinizedy  and  admitted  with  much 
limitation ;    and  if,  as  Dr  Reid  remarks^  ^  a 

*  fccptical  counfel  fliould  plead  that  we  ought 

*  not  to  put  fo  much  faith  in  our  fcnfes  as  to 

*  deprive  men  of  life  or  fortune  upon  thdr 

*  teftimony, — ^fuch  an  argument  would  be  re» 

*  jedlcd  with  difdain.  '  The  inference  is,  that 
the  evidence  of  fenfe  is  perfedly  conclpfive 
and  unanfwerabie.  It  is  therefore  ftronger 
than  that  of  any  kind  of  reafoning,  except  de^ 
monftration;  and  thofe  fceptical  philofophers , 
who  have  fubftituted  the  conclufions  of  their 
own  hypothetical  fyftems  in  the  room  of  the 
evidence  of  fenfe,  have  been  guilty  of  a  com-p 
plete  paralogism^  or  an  admiflion  of  the  iel3 
evident  in  room  of  the  more  evident. 

It  may  perhaps  be  afked,  whether  there  be 
an  evidence  or  belief  accompanying  Senfation, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  bdief 
always  accompanies  the  diflind:  operation  of 
perception,  and  alfo  of  Confcioufiiefs.  To 
^  this; 
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this  I  would  anfwer,  that  our  fenlations  and 
feelings  arp,  like  eyery  other  thing  that  pafles 
in  our  own  minds,  the  proper  obje&s  of  con- 
fcioufhefs;  fo  that  the  convidJion  which  we 
have  of  their  reality,  refts  upoi:^  the  eyideiicQ 
pf  that  faculty. 


PHAIH 
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CHAPTER  FOUKTH, 
Of  Abstradion, 

SECTION    I. 

General  Observations  upon  Abstraction^ 

Every  obje£t  which  we  contemplate  in  na-r 
ture,  is  an  individual  diftinguifhed  Jfrom  all 
other  objects  by  fome  peculiar  charadtgriftic 
properties  of  its  ^>mi.  But  we  are  endowed 
with  a  faculty,  by  which  we  contemplate  the 
various  qualities  of  objects  apart  from  the  ac- 
tual aflemblages  of  nature.  Hence  we  are  en- 
abled to  afcertain  what  qualities  an  objedt  has 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  what  are  in  common  to 
it  and  other  pbjeds  of  a  like  nature,  which 

will 
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will  therefore  be  referred  to  the  fame  clafe  with 
it.     That  faculty  by  which  we  analyze  the  ac- 
tual aflemblages  of  nature  into  their  ^conftitu- 
ent  parts,  we  call  Abflxadion.      According  to 
the  opinion  of  various  philofophers,  the  opera- 
tion by  which  we  refer  fimple  qualities  to  a 
variety  of  objects,  mufl  be  afcribed  to  anotha: 
faculty,  which  they  call  Gaieralizatipn ;  and  they 
conceive  that  there  might  have  been,  abflrac- 
tion  without  generalization,  though  not  gene- 
ralization without  abftra£tion.     Granting  this 
to  be  true,  I  confider  the  faculty  of  genera- 
lization as  nothing  other  than  that  which  I 
have   called  Combination,  or  AfTociation,  by 
meaois  of  which  we  connedl  together  the  ob- 
jects of  our  thoughts,  according  to  various  rela- 
tions, effentiai  or  accidental,  and  which  we  fhall 
have  to  confider  in  the  nekt  chapter.     In  die 
mean  time,  it  will  not:  lead  to  any  material 
mifapprehenfion,  to  fpeak  of  the  whole  proceii 
of  the  formation. of  general  notions  as  due  to 
the  faculty  of  abftradion  alone. 

Had 
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Had  we  pofl^ed  no  fisch  fscvkf  as  aV 
ftra&ioi^  k  is  evident  that  all  bur  knoii^ledge 
would  faa^^e  been  limited  to  ah  acqiudmance 
ivith  in(^dual  beings  and  individual  U&b. 
But  the  ver)r  eflence  of  Science  coofifts  in  ge^ 
hCTaliang  and  reducing  to  a  few  dafles,  or  gB^ 
faeral  principles,  the  mnhitude  of  indii^iduat 
hiiigs  whidh  every  farandi  of  human  know- 
ledge embraces.  Hende,  wxdiout  abftmdion^ 
fcknc^  cOttUL  hai^  h^id  no  esxftence ;  aiid  t^ 
knowiedgd  of  nian  wbuld  iiave  bi^n,  like  diat 
of  the  lower  nnirriafe,  in  whom  no  tmces  of 
this  faculty  are  diibendble,  cbtumfciibed  to  ad 
acquaintance  with  thofe  objefi*  and  eterts  in 
nature  witt  which  he  was  corineQcd  by  a  rtf- 
gard  to  his  own  priefervatidti  and  wett-b&ng. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  go  fo  &r  is  to  fey, 
with  fome  philofqphers,  that  wxflicait  afaAiac* 
tion,  Che  feculty  of  reafoning  could  never  hacm 
been  called  into  exercife ;  for  Jteafoping  maiy 
no  doubt  be  exetcifed  ««ppn  particular  feds  and 

circumftances ; 
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circumftances  ;  and  of  this  degree  of  reafoning 
the  lower  animals  appear  to  be  capable.  A 
curious  example  of  the  reafoning  powers  c£ 
the  monkey  is  quoted  by  Mr  Stewart  (c.  4. 
feft.  5.)  from  die  Lettn  fur  ks  Animaux  of 
M.  Bailly,  addtte&d  to  M.  Le  Roy:  bvA  tliis 
fitcalty,  even  in  the  mofl:  iagadous  ainmals,  ig 
€0n&3:ed  within  very  naixow  Uonts ;  of  which 
I  have  heard  a  convincing  protsf  from  a  perfon 
of  undoubted  veracity.  Around  Oibrakar,  a 
eertidn  fpecies  of  apes  is  common  ;  and  thefe 
animals  arie  frequendy  feen  in  herds  in  recefles 
df  the  rock  TIbey  hav^  a  particular  icKA- 
fte&  ^  liie  heat  of  a  £re,  and  never  fail  to 
aflfemWe  togedier  around  the  embers  which 
l^e  cendnels  leave  after  boiling  dieir  ketdes, 
where  they  feem  h%hly  to  enjoy  tfa^mfelves. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  embers,  plenty 
of  chips  and  fmgments  of  wood  are  to  be 
found,  which  ferve  the  cendnds  for  fufel ;  but 
akhough  the  apes  are  not  unfrequendy  feen 
{)eldng  each  other  with  thefe  chips,  they  have 

never 
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never  been  known  to  apply  them  to  feed  the 
expiring  fire,  whofe  lofs  they  evidently  ap- 
pear to  regret. 

It  is  in  the  difcovery  of  general  principles, 
that  reafbn  has  its  noblefl:  exercife.  It  is  ge* 
neralization  alone  that  makes  it  poffible  for  us 
continually  to  go  on  in  fciehtific  improvement. 
It  is  in  confequence  of  this,  (as  is  eloquently 
obferved  by  M.  Condorcet  sur  rinstruction 
publique)  *  that  at  the  moment  when  a  multi- 

*  tude  of  particular  folutions,  and  of  infulated 

*  fadts,  begin  to  diftraft  the  attention,  and  to 

*  overcharge  the  memory,  the  former  gradually 

*  lofe  themfelves  in  one  general  method,  and 

*  the  latter  unite  in  one  general  law ;  and  that 
'  thefe  generalizations  continually  fucceeding 
'  one  to  another,  like  the  fucceflive  muMpli- 

*  cations  of  a  number  by  itfelf,  have  no  other 
'  limit  than  that  infinity  which  the  human  fa- 

*  culties  are  unable  to  comprehend. '  (See  the 
whole  paflage  tranflated  by  Mr  Stewart,  c.  4. 

fe<a. 
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fedt  6.)  Hence  it  appears,  that  abftradion  is 
completely  fubfervient  to  all  the  nobler  exer- 
tions of  reafon  j  to  thofe,  in  particular,  by 
which  man  has  attained  the  high  diftihdion  of 
being  denominated  a  rational  ainimal. 

In  prOportioii  as  a  nian  familiarizes  himfelf 
in  the  exercife  of  Abftra^on,  and  accuftoms 
himfelf  to  confider  what  are  the  diftinguidiing 
charadmftics  of  the  various  bbjefts  of  his  con- 
templation, and  what  they  have  in  common 
with  others^  does  he  fit  himfelf  for  fcientific 
pUrfuits.  But  the  formation  of  general  prin- 
ciples is  not  entirely  fuited  to  the  direction  of 
our  eondii£t  in  the  more  ordinal^  occurrences 
of  life.      Hence  the  origin  Of  that  maxim, 

*  which  '  (as  Mf  Hume  remarks)  '  has  -been 

*  fo  induftrioufly  propagated  by  the  dunces  of 

*  every  age,  that  a  man  of  genius  is  unfit  for 

*  bufmels.  *       *  When, '   fays  Mr  Stewart, 

*  theoretical  knowledge  and  pra£tical  fkill  are 

*  happily  combined  in  the  fame  perfon,  the 

G  *  intellectual 
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^  intellefSual  power  of  man  appears  in  its  fuK 

*  perfe£tion,  and  fits  him  equally  to  condud:^ 

*  with  a  mafterly  hand,  the  details  of  orcUnary 

*  bufinefs,  and  to  contend  fuccefsfuUy  with  the 
^  untried  difiiculties  of  new  and  hazardous  fitu* 

*  ation3. '     (See  Elem.  of  the  Phil,  of  the  Hum. 
Miiwl,  c.  14.  the  whole  of  §  6.  &  7.) 

If  it  (hould  be  aiked  at  what  period  of  life 
the  faculty  of  Abftradtion  fhews  itfelf  ?  Dr 
Reid  aofwers,  that  as  foon  as  a  diUd  can  fay, 
with  underftanding,  that  he  has  two  brothers, 
or  two  fifters,  that  is,  as  foon  as  he  can  ufe  the 
plural  number,  he  fhews  himfelf  to  have  form- 
ed a  general  conception*  (Eflay  V.  c.  3.) 
Hence  it  appears,  that  it  is  to  the  faculty  of 
Abfbradtion  alone,  that  we  owe  the  notion  c^ 
number y  one  of  the  mod  in^cntant  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  For  if  we  had  not  poi^ 
jfeffed  the  faculty  of  generalizing,  or  of  reduc- 
ing individual  things  to  various  clafles,  we 
ihould  never  have  been  able  to  iay  tbit  th^re 
were  two^  or  more  things  of  a  fort 

Again, 
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Again,  as  all  language  confifts,  in  a  great 
meafure,  of  general  words  or  expreffions 
which  are  applicable  to  more  than  one  in- 
dividual thing)  this  valuable  prerogative  in  a 
great  meaiiire  depends  upon  the  feculty  of 
Abftradion,  If  we  examine  the  ftrudure  of 
language,  we  fhall  find  that  all  its  parts  of 
ipeech  are  general  terms,  or  may  all  be  ap- 
plied to  a  variety  of  individuals,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  clafs  of  fubftantive  nouns,  call- 
ed proper  names.  Hence,  we  fee  in  how  great 
a  degree  the  facuky  of  abftraftioh  fikrilitates 
the  CQtnmunicadon  of  our  thoughts  from  one 
to  another.  And  this  principle  ought  to  be  de^ 
cifive  of  a  queftion,  which  has  notunfrequently 
been  agitated^  vk,  whether  the  brutes  be  ca- 
pable of  acquiring  language  ?  Beit^  deftitute 
of .  aWtrafldon,  the  only  terms  in  language, 
whoTe  meaning  they  are  capable  of  compre- 
hending, are  the  proper  names :  and  this  is 
perfedly  agreeable  to  experience.  A  dog,  or 
other  ankoal^  may  be  made  4x)  anfwer  to  a 
o  2  particular 
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particular  natne  ;  or  he  may  be  made  to  per- 
form certain  individual  adts  when  certain  Sounds 
are  pronounced  to  him  :  but  further  than  this, 
in  refpeiJJ;  to  the  comprehenfion  of  words,  his 
intelle£buat  powers  appear  to  be  incapable  of 
carrying  him. 

Few  fubjeds  have  given  rife  to  more  con- 
troverfy,  among  metapbyfical  writers,  than  ^e 
queftion  concerning  the  particular  intellectual 
procefs  by  which  the  mind  forms  general  no- 
tions ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  b  the  objeft 
of  our  thoughts  when  we  employ  an  abftradb 
or  general  term.  This  queftion  has  become 
very  much  implicated  with  the  ideal  theory 
which  fo  long  prevailed  in  the  world,  and  ac- 
cording to  which,  as  aheady  ftated,  (c.  s* 
fe£t.  1.)  there  is  fome  image  or  fenfible  repre- 
fentation  of  every  objedt  of  thought  prefent  in 
the  mind,  when  any  of  our  faculties  are  em- 
ployed about  that  objed.  It  therefore  became 
a  queftion,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  images^ 

or 
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or  ideas  of  abftradion  ;  and  are  thefe  mere 
creatures  of  the  mind,  octave  they  a  real  and 
permanent  exiftence  in  nature  ? 

It  was  the  dbdrine  of  Plato,  as  well  as  of 
the  Pythagorean  fchool,  that  universal  ideas 
were  of  an  eternal  and  immutable  nature,  and 
were  the  general  reprefentations  of  what  the 
objects  of  our  fenfes  exhibited  only  as  indivi* 
duals.  (See  as  above.)  Hence,  it  is  evident 
that  thefe  philofophers  affigned  to  abstract  ideas ^ 
or  universalsy  as  they  were  called,  a  real  and 
permanent  exiftence ;  and  indeed  confidered 
them  as  the  only  objeds  of  true  fcience.  A- 
riftode,  who  derived  ideas  from  matter,  inftead 
of  matter  from  ideas,  ftill  admitted  that  uni- 
verfal  ideas  were  things  adually  prefent  in  the 
mind  ;  although  he  denied  them  an  independ- 
ent and  permanent  exiftence.  It  is  to  him  we 
owe  the  divifion  of  univerfals  into  five  clafles, 
^t%.  genus,  fpecies,  fpecific  difference,  property, 
and  accident ;  which,  however,  Dr  Reid  is  of 
O  3  opinion, 
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opinion,  was  borrowed  from  the  Pythagoreaa 
fchool.  Thus,  we  m^j  conclude,  that  Plato 
and  Ariftotle,  as  well  as  the  Pythagoreans,  all 
concurred  in  afcribing  a  real  exiftence  to  uni- 
verfal  ideas,  although  they  differed  as  to  their 
origin  :  but  a  very  dppofite  dodhine  appears  to 
have  been  taught  by  Zeixo  and  the  Stoics,  v«b, 
that  univerfak  have  no  real  exiilelice,  but  are 
mere  creatures  of  the  human  mind. 

The  obfcure  ftatement  of  this  controverfy, 
in  Porphyry's  Introdudion  to  the  Categories 
of  Ariftotle,  appears  to  have  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fchoolmen  to  it  very  early  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  prevailing  opinion  was, 
the  reality  of  univerlkls,  in  conformity  to  the 
dodrine  of  Ariftode ;  but  the  fyftem  of  the 
Stoics  was  revived,  or  rather  reinvented,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  by  Rofcelinus,  and  found  a 
very  able  and  eloquent  defender  in  his  difciple 
the  celebrated  Peter  Abelard,  as  well  as,  after«^ 
vrjir^s^  in  the  Englifhfchoolman  William  Ogcam, 
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a  diiciple  of  Duns  Scotus*  The  controverfy 
was  agitated .  with  the  greateft  keennefs,  and 
not  without  blows  and  bloody  aflfrays.  Thofe 
who  efpoufed  the  reality  of  the  exiftence  of 
univerfals,  were  called  Realists;  and  thofe 
who  maintained  the  oppofite  dodrine,  were 
called  Nomwalists.  A  few  took  a  middle 
courie ;  and  aflerted  that  univerfality  was 
neither  in  things  nor  in  names,  but  in  our 
conceptions  ;  whence  they  were  called  Concept 
tualists. 

ThoCd  modem  philofophers  who  have  e- 
ipouied  the  theory  of  ideas,  have  generally  given 
up  the  opinion  of  the  Realifts.  Mr  Hobbes 
was  a  decided  Nominalift  j  as  were  alfo  Dr 
Berkeley  and  Mr  Hume.  Mr  Locke,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Reid,  was  a  Conceptualift ;  al- 
though it  is  not  very  eafy  to  affign  a  diftindl 
notion  to  this  dodrine,  in  conjunftion  with 
the  ideal  theory  ;  for,  according  to  that  theory, 
Gw  conceptions  are  themfelves  real   beings, 

p   4  v^'^* 
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Viz.  nothing  other  than  ideas  themTelves ;  fo 
that  it  would  feem  that  a  Conceptualift,  who 
believed  in  the  ideal  theory,  muft  be  a  Realift, 
at  leaft  in  fo  far  as  the  real  exiftence  of  umver- 
fals  was  taught  in  the  Peripatetic  fyftem.  The 
hiftory  of  the  controverfy  may  be  feen  clearly 
ftated  in  Dr  Reid's  Eflkys  on  the  Intelledual 
Powers  (Effay  V.  c  6.),  as  well  as  in  Mr 
Stewart's  Elements  of  the  Philofophy,  &c. 
(c.  4.  fed.  2.  &  3.) ;  and  ftill  more  amply  in 
Bruckeri  Hift.  PhU.  (vol.  III.) 

If  the  ideal  theory  be  relinquifhed,  as  I 
think  it  muft,  in  confequence  of  the  reafonings 
of  Dr  Reid,  the  fyftem  of  the  Realifts  falls  to 
the  ground,  or  at  leaft  becomes  identified  with 
that  of  the  Conceptualifts ;  for  I  do  not  fup- 
pofe  that  apy  philofopher  would  now  be  in- 
clined to  revive  the  fyftem  of  Plato  concerning 
the  eternal  and  independent  exiftence  of  uni- 
verfal  archetypes,  or  ideas,  after  the  patterns 
of  which  all  individual  things  have  been  iorrfy* 

?d, 
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ed.  The  only  rational  controverfy,  that  now 
remains,  appears  to  be,  Whether  is  the  mind 
capable  of  attaching  diftinCt  notions,  or  con- 
ceptions, to  thofe  general  and  abftra£t  terms 
which  it  fo  frequently  employs  ?  or  is  it  in- 
capable of  forming  fuch  notions,  fo  that,  when 
it  employs  general  terms,  thefe  are  to  be  conii- 
dered  rather  as  figns  than  accurate  exprefiions 
of  our  thoughts,  and  if  any  diilinA  notion  is 
annexed  to  them,  it  muft  be  that  of  an  indivi- 
dual of  the  fpecies  which  they  are  employed 
to  exprefs  ? 

This  queftion  appears  ftill  to  divide  the 
opinions  of  Intelleftual  philofophers ;  and  on 
this  account,  as  well  as  becaufe  of  its  real  im- 
portance in  fetding  the  firft  principles  of  know- 
ledge, it  deferves  a  particular  examination.  We 
may  confider  Dr  Reid  as  having  maintained  the 
firft  opinion ;  and  Mr  Stewart  as  one  of  the 
ableft  advocates  for  the  fecond.  A  variety  of 
ingenious  arguments  for  this  laft  do£krine,  ^e 

likewife 
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likewife  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
Abbe  de  Ck>ndillaCt  After  all  that  has  been 
laid  upon  the  fubje<Sl:  by  thefe  able  philofo* 
phers,  perhaps  fome  new  lights  remain  to  be 
thrown  upon  it  by  inquirer^  of  fer  lefs  emi- 
nence. With  a  view  to  avoid  the  errors  at- 
tendant upon  theoretical  fpeculation,  I  fhall,  in 
the  (hort  inveftigation  of  this  queftion,  which 
forms  the  pext  fe<3:ion,  follow,  as  much  as 
I  am  able,  the  natural  order  of  indudioa 
l^unded  upon  the  progrdfion  of  fa^. 


SECTION     II. 


Of  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  AbJlraEl  and 
General  Terms. 

The  moft  general  divifion  of  the  objeds  of 
l^iman  thought,  or  of  thofe  things  which 
te^uage  b  intended  to  denote,  is  into  sub^ 

stances 
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stances  and  attributes;  for  every  thing  which 
exifts,  or  of  which  we  can  form  a  notion,  muft 
be  either  an  individual  being  or  fubftance ;  ch: 
elfe  fome  quality,  relation,  or  mode  of  opera- 
tion, that  is,  fome  attribute  of  that  fubftance. 
In  all  languages  yet  difcovered  among  the 
various  tribes  of  men,  the  firft  clafs  of 
notions  is  expreffed  by  certain  words,  which, 
from  their  office,  have  been  called  fubftantive 
nouns.  The  fecond  clafs,  which  is  by  far  the 
moft  complicated,  and  affumes.a  great  variety 
of  forms,  is  expreffed  by  words  which  have, 
in  procefs  of  time,  come  to  be  arranged  under 
different  genera;  for  attributes  are  expreffed 
by  adjeftive  nouns,  by  verbs,  participles,  ad- 
verbs, and  all  the  indeclinable  parts  of  fpeech, 
and  alfo  by  many  fubftantive  nounst 

It  has  been  rendered  exceedingly  probable, 
by  the  philological  inveftigations  of  Mr  Home 
Tooke,  that  language,  in  its  primitive  form, 
coiififted  almoft  entirely  of  nouns  and  verbs ; 
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fmce  he  has  been  able  to  fhew,  in  the  cafe  dT 
the  Englifli  language,  and,  occafionally,  in  par- 
ticular examples  of  other  languages,  that  all 
the  indeclinable  parts  of  fpeech,  which  have 
given  io  much  trouble  to  grammarians,  may 
be  reduced  to  fome  form  or  other  of  the  noun 
or  verb,  either  exifting  in  the  language  itfelf, 
or  in  thofe  dialedts  fi"om  which  it  was  originally 
derived.  This  renders  it  probable  that,  in 
every  cafe  whatever,  this  redudlion  might  be 
made,  were  we  acquainted  with  all  the  roots 
of  the  language,  in  queftion. 

Without  both  the  noun  and  verb,  fcarce 
any  thought  can  be  intelligibly  exprefled  j  fen: 
the  noun  is  neceflary  to  denote  the  fubjedt  of 
our  thoughts,  and  the  verb  tp  denote*  Its  parti- 
cular ftate,  or  that  which  we  wifh  to  aflSrm  or 
exprefs  concerning  it.  The  utterance  of 
a  name  alone,  accompanied  with  fome  in-- 
dicatory  geftures  of  the  body,  may  be  fhffi- 
dent,  on  fome  few  occafions,  to  convey  our 

meaning 
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meaning  to  others:  and  we  find,  in  certain 
languages,  a  few  forms  of  expreffion,  which, 
by  means  of  the  verb  alone,  contain  a  complete 
affirmation  ;  as  in  the  Latin— ^///rf,  //  rains ; 
pugnabatur^  there  was  a  battle;  and  fome 
others.  But,  in  general,  it  may  be  affumed 
as  a  manifefl  truth,  that  both  the  noun  and 
verb  are  neceflary  for  the  communication  6f 
thought,  even  in  the  rudeft  ftate  of  language  ; 
the  one  to  denote  the  objedt  of  our  thoughts ; 
the  other,  that  relation  or  attribute  which  we 
exprefs  concerning  it 

The  verb,  as  it  is  found  in  all  languages^ 
includes,  in  its  more  ufual  forms,  not  only  the 
expreffion  of  fome  particular  ftate  or  action, 
but  alfo  the  notion  of  time,  denoted  by  its 
tenfe,  together  with  other  notions  which  it  is 
not  necefTary  here  to  fpecify.  Hence  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  another  fet  of  words  which  ihall  de- 
note the  more  permanent  attributes  of  fub- 
ftances,  without  reference  to  the  prefdit,  paft, 

or 
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or  future;  or  (hall  include  in  them  nothing 
more  than  the  fimple  notion  of  the  attribute 
itfeE  Thefe  words  are  the  adjedHves^  whofe 
purpofe  it  is,  fimply  to  denote  the  various,  per- 
manent  qualities  of  fiibftances,  fuch  as  wbite^ 
green^  rougb^fmootbjgood^bad^  Sfr,;  and  which 
are  neceflarily  of  a  very  high  antiquity  in 
language.  It  has  been  ingenioufly  fuppofed, 
that  many  of  the  adjedtives  were  at  firft  no- 
ting more  than  the  names  of  thofe  fubftan- 
ces  which  pofieOfed  much  of  the  quality  which 
they  were  employed  to  denote.  Thus,  it 
^ould  be  natural  to  lay,  the  *  fnow  doth, '  to 
denote  the  white  cloth ;  the  ^  grafs  doth, '  to 
denote  the  gre^i  cloth ;  and  fo  forth :  a  foim 
of  eiqprefliCKi  which  we  ftiU  retain,  in  fuch 
examples  as  the  words  violet^  orange^  ^c. 
which  are  employed  both  as  fid>ftantives  and 
adje&ives;  Others  of  the  adje&tves  are  evi-- 
dendy  derived  firom  veibs ;  as  learned^  £rom  to 
karn ;  boi^  from  to  beat ;  which  is  more  mani- 
U&.  in  (iie  inftance  of  <aiidus^  from  adeo;  and 

fo 
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{o  forth :  and,  perhs^s,  fome  can  £:arcely  be 
traced  to  dther  ori^n,  but  muft  be  inferred  to 
the  origmal  ftock  of  wotdis. 

The  adjectives  are  employed  with  pro- 
priety only  when  conjoined  with  fiAftantives, 
as  their  very  name  imports*  Hence  the  ori^ 
of  a  fet  of  fubftantives  which  have  been  term- 
ed ahftrads,  intended  to  denote  a  quahty  or 
attribute,  without  any  relation  whatever  to  a 
fubftance.  Thus,  from  good^  we  have  goodnefsi 
from  whttCy  ^hktntfsi  and  fo  forth  :  whik^ 
in  fiich  inftances  as  grien^  bltu^  "i^c.  one  word 
ferves  the  purpbfe  of  both  fubflantive  and  ad« 
jeSiare.  Many  of  thefe  abflradts  are  derived 
from  verbs ;  fiich  as  puntjbment^  from  ptmlfii^ 
underftandingy  from  Underjiandy  'i^c. ;  while  in 
fome  inftances  here,  alfo,  one  word  anfwere 
both  purpofes,  as  in  the  words  Jove^  walk^  ^c. 
It  is  an  oMervation  of  M.  de  Condillaq,  (Sur 
rOrigine  des  Con.  Hum,  part.  2,  §  u  c.  9.) 
^  that  all  the  abftrad  fubftantives  are  derived 

*  from 
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*  from  fome  adjeflfcive  or  verb ;  and,  in  conl- 

*  mon  language,  owe  their  origin  merely  to 

*  the  neceflity  of  expreffing  the  thoughts  com- 

*  modioufly. '  * 

Let  lis  now  paufe,  and  alk,  Have  we  di£- 
tin£t  conceptions  attached  to  the  various  clailes 
of  words  which  we  have  juft  enumerated  ? 
I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Ive  are  cap- 
able of  forming  fuch  conceptions.  What  it 
is  to  walky  to  rufty  to  have  walkedy  or  to  com- 
mand to  walk ;  what  it  is  to  love  or  to  bate,  to 
be  angry  or  to  pityy — ^all  which  are  examples  of 
the  verb ;  furely  we  as  diftindily  comprehend, 
as  what  is  meant  by  the  fpecific  name  of  any 
tree,  mountain,  or  river,  fuch  as  a/by  Smwdotiy 
or  Tbames.     Certdnly,  too,  we  have  an  equal- 

•    "• -' —  - '  ■   •  ■  -  ■  •  ■    ••        '   * 

*  *  Si  nous  pouvions  remonter  a  tous  les  noms  primi- 

*  tifo,  nous  reconndtrions  qu'il  rfy  a  point  de  fubftan- 
<  tif  abftrait  qui  ne  derive  de  quelque  adje£tif  ou  de 

*  quelque  verbe*  * 
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ly  diftindt  conception,  when  we  fay,  the  afh  is 
green ^  or  it  is  Jmooth^  or^it  is  crooked;  which 
are  examples  of  the  adjedtive :  and  I  think 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  annexing  a  diftindl 
meamng  to  the  2k^9a:2£k.s^fmoothnefs^  crookednefs^ 
bfc.  although  we  are  perfedUy  aware  that  thefe 
cannot  exift,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  figured 
vifibly  before  the  eyes,  without  fome  fubftatice 
that  ihould  be  fmootb  or  crooked.  But,  furely, 
a  diftindt  mental  conception  is  one  thing,  and 
an  ocular  reprefentadon,  or  vifible  painting,  is 
another. 

The  dodrine  which  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  illuftrate,  appears  to  coincide  with 
what  is  faid  concerning  our  notions  of  attri- 
butes by  Dr  Reid,  (Eflay  V.  on  the  Intelledhial 
Powers,  c.  2.)  '  It  appears, '  fays  he,  *  from 

*  every  man's  experience,  that  he  may  have 

*  as  clear  and  diftinfl  a  conception  of  fuch 
^  attributes  as  we  have  named,  and  of  innu- 
^  oierable  others,  as  he  can  have  of  any  indi- 

'  B  *  vidual 
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*  viduai  to  which  they  belong. '  *  Indeed, ' 
adds  he,  '  the  attributes  of  individuals  is  all 

*  that  we  diftindly 'conceive  about  them.     It 

*  is  twie,  we  conceive  a  fubje<9:  to  which  the 

*  attributes  belong ;  but  of  this  fubje^i,  when 

*  its  attributes  are  fet  afide,  we  have  but  an 
^  obfcure  and  relative  cpnceptiop,  whether  it 

*  be  body  or  xninA  * 

*  The  other  clafe  of  general  terms, '  addsi 
he  afterwards,  *  are  thofe  that  fignify  genera 

*  2iYiA /pedes ^  into  which  we  divide  and  fub-* 

*  divide  things  ; '  and  of  thefe  I  come  now 
to  treat.  '  If  we  are  abl€, '  fays  Dr  Reid, 
^  to  fOTm  diftin^t  conceptions  of  attributes,  it 
^  cannot  furely  be  denied  that  wq  may  have 

*  diftinft  conceptions  of  genera  and  fpecies, 

*  becaufe  they  are  only  collections  of  attribute^ 

*  which  we  conceive  to  exift  in  a  fubjeft,  and 

*  to  which  we  give  a  general  name.     If  the 

*  attributes  comprehended  under  that  general 
^  name    be    diftin£tly  conceived,    the   thing 

^  meant 
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*  meant  by  die  name  muft  be  diftmdly  cctti^ 

*  ceired:   and  the  name  mayjuftly  be  attri- 

*  buted  to   every  individual  whrcb  has  throfe 

*  attribntes. '  *  Thus, '  adds  he,  '  I  may  con^ 
^  ceive  diftin6tly  what  it  is  to  have  wings ;  to 

*  be  covered  with  feathets;  to  lay  eggs.     Sup- 

*  pofe,  then,  that  we  give  the  name  of  bird  to 

*  every  animal  that  has  thefe  three  attributes. 

*  Here,  undoubtedly,  my  conception  of  a  bird 

*  is  as  diftindt  as  my  notion  of  the  attributes 

*  which  are  common  to  this  fpecies.  *  From 
thefe  paffages,  the  opinicm  of  this  phHofopher^ 
concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  generic 
terms,  appears  pretty  clearly  to  have  been,  that 
we  firft  form  notions  of  the  feparate  attributes 
belonging  to  a  clafs  or  genus,  for  which  names 
would  naturally  be  affigned,  and  diat  we  com- 
bine thefe  attributes  into  one  complex  notion, 
to  which  we  give  a  generic  appellation,  com- 
mon to  all  the  individuals  of  the  clafs  or  genus. 
This  opinion  does  not  apprar  to  me  ftridtly 
confornMible  to  the  procefs  of  diftin£t  mental 

H  2  conception, 
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conception,  nor  to  the  natural  progrefs  of 
language ;  for  generic  terms  are  manifeftly  of 
a  very  early  origin,  and  greatly  precede,  in 
the  order  of  time,  the  names  of  many  of  thofe 
attributes  which  ought,  according  to  this  ac- 
count of  the  matter,  to  have  been  had  in  view 
when  the  generic  termsNy.ere  invented. 

The  ingenious  Abbe  de  Condillac,  in  his 
fmall  treatife  entided  La  Logique^  appears  to 
me  to  have  well  illuftrated  the  natural  origin 
of  generic  terms.  '  When, '  fays  he,  '  we 
'  fhew  a  child  a  tree,  and  tell  him  that  it  is  fo 

*  named,  the  word  tree  will  be  to  him  the 
f  name  of  an  individual  objedt.  Neverthelefs, 
f  if  we  fhew  him  another  tree,  he  will  not 

*  think  of  demanding  its  name,  but  will  call 
'  ii  a  tree ;  and  thus  he  will  proceed  with  a 
f  third,  and  a  fourth,  &c.  obje£t  of  the  fame 

*  kind.     Nay,  fo  ferviceable  will  this  term  be- 

*  come  to  him,  that  he  will  call  trees  all  that 
!  we    comprehend    under    the    term  plants., 

*  Thus 
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Thus  is  he  naturally  led  to  gfeneralize,  be» 
caufe  it  is  more  convenient  for  him  to  niake 
ufe  of  a  name  which  he  has  learnt,  than  to 
employ  a  new  bne.  He  generalizes,  therfe-^ 
fore,  without  being  at  all  confcious  that  he 
does  fo.  The  fame  regard  to  cdnveniencCj 
however,  which  prompted  him  to  generalize, 
will  alfo  induce  him  to  form  fubordinate 
claffes.  Thus^  if  we  condud  him  into  a 
garden,  and  give  him  different  fruits  to  eat, 
he  will  fodn  learn  the  terms,  cherry-tree, 
plum-tree,  apple-tree,  &c.  and  will  be  in- 
clined afterwards  to  make  ufe  of  them. 
Thus  men  form  genera,  and  again  fubcji-^ 
vide  them,  without  at  all  thinking  of  the 
matter. '  * 


Mr 


^  Un  enfant  nbmmera  arbre  d'apres  nous,  le  premier 

*  arbre  que  nous  lui  montrerons )  et  ce  nom  fera  pour  lui 

*  le  nom  d*un  individu.     Cependant,  fi  on  lui  monti^e  un 

*  autre  arbre,  il  n'imaginera  pas  d'en  demander  le  nom  :  il 

H3.  Me 
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Mr  Smith,  in  his  Diflfertation  CMa  the  Origin 
C^  Langiwg^$  gives  a  fimilar  acqount  of  the 
extjeniiori  of  individual  names  to  whol^  daflea 
of  objects  ;  and  the  hypotheiis  appears  to.  be 
equally  fimple  an4  iatisfadoiy.  I  am,  how* 
Over,  by  no  means  inclined  to  ^quieice  in  the 

concluiiona 
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'  le  nommeta  arbre^  et  il  rendra  ce  nom  commun  i  deux 
'  individus.     II  le  reodfa  de  m^e  CQinmun.  a.  troia,  'k 

*  quatre,  et  eniin  a  toutes  les,  plaiites.  qur  lui  p^ra^troni 

*  avoir  quelque  TefTemblance  avec  les  premiers  arbres  qu'ij 

*  a  vus.      Ce  nom  deviendra  meme  fr  generalj  qu'il  nom- 

*  mera  arhre  tout  ce  que  nous  nommons  plante.  II  eft 
^  naturellement  porte  a  generaliftr,  parce  qu'il  Lui  eft 
^  plus  commode  4^  ^e  fervir  d'un  ftom  qu'il  fait,    que 

*  d'en  apprendre  un  nouveau.     II  generaUfe,  done,  fanf 

*  avoir  forme  le  deffein  de  generalifer,  et  fans  meme  re- 

*  znarquer  qu'il   generalife.  '  II  ne   fera  qu'obeir  a  fes 

*  befoins.  Ceft  pourquoi,  je  dis,  qu'il  fera  fes  diftribu- 
^  tions  naturellement,  et  a  fon  inf^u.  En  effet,  fi  on  le 
^  mene  dans  un  jardin,  et  qu'on  lui  faiTe  cueillir  et  man* 
'  ger  differentes    fortes    de  fruits,   nous  verrpns  qu'U 

*  apprendra  bientot  les  noms  de  cerifier,  pecher,  poirier^ 

*  pommier,  et  qu'il  diftinguera  differentes  efpeces  d'a»r 
f  bres. '    (La  Logique^  prim,  partie,  c.  4.) 
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coaclufions  which  have  been  drawn  from  it^ 
by  M.  de  Condillac,  as  well  as  by  Mr  Stewart 
and  pthers,  visi.  that  generic  terms  are  mere 
figns  of  convenience,  which  we  acquire  the 
habit  of  employing  with  accuracy,  but  to  which 
no  diftin<3:  notion  can  be  annexed.  The  fdlow- 
ing  pafiage,  (from  Elements  of  the  PhHofbphy 
of  the  Human  Mind,  c.  4.  §  3.)  appears'  to 
contain  the  moft  diftindfc  expofition  of  Mt 
Stewart's  fentiments  on  this  fuferj«i2.     '  Stilly 

*  however,  it  may  be  urged  that,   afebough, 

*  iij  fuch  cafesy  there  fhould  be  no  object  of 

*  thotight  in  the  mind,  there  muft  exift  fome^- 

*  thing  or  other  to  which  itR  artentioti  is 
'  diredei  Ta  this  (fifikulty  I  have  no  an^ 
'  fwer  t6  make,,  bun  by  repeating  the  fad 
^  which  I  harve  already  endeavotoed  to  efta*- 

*  Hiflt ;  that  there  are  oniy  two  ways  in  which 

*  we  can   poflibly  fpeculcrte  abotifc  clfeflbs  ai 

*  objedsr ;.  the  oae,^  by  rmm/s  of  a  wofd^  or 
'  generic  tetor.;  thecdftiMy  by  means;  of  €«ie  par^ 

*  ticular  individual  of  the  clafs,  which  we  con- 

H  4  '  fidef 
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*  fider  as  th^  reprefentation  of  the  reft ;  and 

*  that  thefe  two  methods  of  carrying  on  our 
^  general  fpeculations,  are,  at  bottom,  fo  much 
'  the  fame,  as  to  ^authorife  us  to  lay  down  as 

*  a  principle,  that,  without  the  ufe  of  signs ^  all 
^  our  thoughts  must  have  related  to  individuals. 
^  When  we  reason^  thertfore^  concerning  classes 

*  or  genera^  the  objects  of  our  attention  are  mere^ 
/  ly  signs;  Or  if,  in  any  inftance,  the  generic 

*  word  fhould  recal  fome  individual,  this  cir- 

*  cumftance  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  con- 
^  fequence  of  an  accidental  aflbciation,  which 

*  has  rather  a  tendency  to  difturb,  than  to 

*  affift  us  in  om*  reafcming*'  *  Whether,' 
adds  Mr  Stewart,  *  it  might  have  been  poflible 

*  to  have  fo  formed  us,  that  we  might  have 

*  been  capable  of  reafoning  concerning  clafTes 

*  or  genera  of  objeds,  without  the  ufe  of  figns, 

*  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.     But 

*  this  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  with  confi- 
^  dence,  that  man  is  not  fuch  a  being. ' 


In 
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In  oppofition  to  this  ingenious  philofopher, 
I  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  man  isfucb  a 
being;  and  that,  though  generic  terms  are  very- 
convenient  and  ufeful  figns,  both  for  commu- 
nicating our  thoughts,  and  giving  them  preci- 
fion,  they  are  by  no  means  indifpenfably  requi- 
lite  for  enabling  us  to  fpeculate  concerning 
general  claffes  of  objeds.  Thus,  I  think, 
though  language  had  contained  no  fuch  ge- 
neric term  as  man^  we  might  have  entered 
into  many  very  ufeful  fpeculations  concerning 
the  whole  human  race :  and,  in  like  manner, 
though  we  had  wanted  the  words  plant  and 
mineral^  we  fliould  not  have  been  entirely- 
ignorant  of  the  general  properties  of  the  vege- 
table and  foflil  kingdoms.  Nay,  I  maintain, 
that  we  are  aftually  without  fuch  generic 
terms,  in  many  departments  where  fcientific 
fpeculation  has  been  moft  fuccefsfully  condu<9:- 
ed.  Thus,  I  know  of  no  terni,  in  any  lan- 
guage, that  properly  defines  and  comprehends 
die  objefts  of  ^ftronomical  fcience.     The  term 

starsy 
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starsy  excludes  the  fun  and  moon,  and  perhaps 
the  planets  and  comets  ;  and  hence,  in  giving 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  objefts  of  this  fcience, 
we  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  a  circumlocution, 
viz.  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  certainly  a 'cir- 
cumlocution is  not  a  term^  but  a  clurafj  fub- 
ftitute  for  one,  which  neceflity  prompts  us  to 
anploy.  I  would  likewife  obferve,  that  the 
fenfe  in  which  generic  terms  are  underflood, 
is  by  no  means  fixed  and  precifely  limked ; 
ft)  that  to  one  perfon  they  may  indicate  all 
the  individuals  of  a  certain  fubje<3:  of  fpecida- 
ticMi,  while  to  another  their  meaning  may  be 
more  circumfcribed.  Thus,  many  writers  up- 
on Pneumatology  employ  the  term  mind^  as 
comprehending  not  only  the  intelledual  part 
of  man,  but  alfo  the  Divine  mind,  and  every 
i^iritual  being;  while  others  limit  it  to  the 
human  mixid  aloae ;  and  are,  therefore,  with^ 
out  any  generic  appellation  for  all  the  objeifls 
of  this  icience.  The  condufion  I  would  de-» 
duce  from  thefe  iQuAra^^ooiS,  is,  that  gen^c 

terms, 
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t;erms,  though  extremely  ufeful  and  conveni- 
ent, are  by  no  means  effential  to  general  fpe* 
i^ulations,  or  to  the  formation  of  general  no- 
tions. 

The  i^xt  point  which  k  is  of  importance 
to  examine,  is.  When  we  re^on  concerning 
claffes  or  genera,  are  the  objeds  of  our  atten- 
tion '  merely  ligns  ? '  that  is,  have  generic 
terms  any  diftiniS:  fignification,  of  which  a 
clear  conception  can  be  formed,  or  not  ?  And 
here,  too,  Imuft  diflent  from  the  do&ine 
laid  down  by  Mr  Stewart ;  for  I  cannot  con- 
cdve  in  what  manner  accurate  reafbnings  can 
be  carried  on,  or  fpeculation  fuccefsfuUy  pur- 
fued,  by  means  of  terms  to  which  we  are  in- 
capable of  annexing  a  diftinft  meaning  ;  info- 
much,  that  when  cafual  affociation  does  lead 
us  to  annex  fbme  meaning  to  them,  viz.  that 
of  an  imUvidual  pf  the  clafc  which  they  denote, 
this  *  has  rather  a  tendency  to  difturb>  than  tQ 
*  aflift  U3  in  ouir^reafoning.  ' 

The 
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The  meaning  that,  according  to  my  appre- 
henfion,  is  attached  to  ai  geriefic  term,  is  an  in- 
elufive  notion  of  all  the  individtials  which  that 
term  is  intended  to  comprehend.  Thus,  the 
word  tree  includes  in  its  meaning  all  thofe  ve- 
getables to  whicli  that  name  is  ufually  applied  ; 
the'w6rd  man  comprehends  all  the  individuals 
of  the  human  race ;  and  fo  forth.  This  account! 
of  the  matter  is  peffedly  agreeable  to  the  ori- 
gin of  thefe  terms,  as  abote  detailed,  Svhefe  we 
find  a  name  fucceffively  applied  to  a  variety  of 
individuals,  on  account  of  a  general  refem- 
blance  obfcrved  among  them  ;  and  confequent- 
ly,  when  the  name  comes  to  be  again  employ- 
ed, the  mind  naturally  attaches  to  it  the  notion, 
not  of  one,  but  of  many  individuals. 

Here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  objeded,  that 
the  mind  is  incapable  of  forming  a  notion  of 
fuch  a  multiplicity  of  individuals  as  muft,  ac- 
cording to  this  account  of  the  matter,  be  con- 
ceived to  be  attached  to  generic  terms.     But, 

in 
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•  in  reply  to  this  obje£tion,  I  would  alk,  are  tve. 
capable  of  diftindly  comprehending  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  forest^  for  example  ?  And 
I  fnppofe  it  will  be  granted  that  we  are ;  in 
thus  far,  at  leaft,  that  we  underftand,  by  it,  a 
great  collection  of  trees ;  although  it  would  be 
ab^rd  to  fuppofe  that  any  definite  number  of 
trees  muft  be  thought  of  when  we  ufe  the 
term.  Precifely  of  the  fame  kind,  I  conceive  . 
to  be  the  notion  which  we  attach  to  the  term 
tree^  viz.  an  indefinite  number  of  that  kind  of 
plants  to  which  the  name  can  be  properly  ap- 
plied. Hence,  I  would  defcribe  the.  notion 
which  the  mind  attaches  to  a  generic  term,  to 
be  a  general  indefinite  notion  of  the  various 
individuals  to  which  the  term  extends. 

Thus,  generic  terms,  though  ufually  An- 
gular in  form,  are  really  plural  in  fignification ; 
or,  as  the  logicians  exprefs  it,  are  complex  in 
sense^  but  not  in  words ;  and  this  circumftance 
feems  to  have  been  one  confiderable  caufe  of 

the 
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the  mifconception  of  their  meatung,  which 
has  fo  generally  prevailed  among  metaphyfi- 
cians.  Thus,  Dr  Reid,  in  the  paffages  above 
quoted  from  his  5th  Effay,  reprefents  a  gene- 
ral conception  as  an  individual  thing,  formed 
of  a  combination  of  the  various  chara<aeriftic 
attributes  of  the  clafs  of  things  to  which  it  ap- 
plies* If,  however^  we  try  to  form  fuch  a 
conception  as  this,  we  are  of  neceflity  obliged 
to  turn  the  attentitm  to  fome  one  individual  of 
the  clais  in  queflion  ;  and  this  appears  to  fiir- 
nifh  the  ftrongeft  argumeiU:  for  the  N<Mninal 
doctrine,  or  that  which  reduces  generality  to  a 
mere  term*  This  argument  is  very  clearly 
ftated  in  the  following  paffage  of  Mr  Hobbes's 
Tripos.     ^  The  univerfality  of  one  name  td 

*  many  things,  hath  been  the  caufe  that  men 

*  think  the  beings  themfelves  are  univerfal ; 

*  fo,  ferioufly  contend,  that  befides  Peter  and 

*  John,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  men  that  are, 

*  have  been,  tor  fhall  be  in  the  world,  there  is 

*  yet  fomething  elfe,  that  we  call  Man,  vi%. 

*  man 
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*  man  in  general ;   deceiving  themfelves,  by 

*  taking  the  univerfal,  or  general  appellation^ 

*  for  the  thing  it  fignifieth.  '  (c.  S.  §  6.)  I 
am  very  ready  to  grant,  that  the  mind  is  as 
incapable  of  conceiving  this  individual  man  in 
the  abftra<3:,  as  the  pdnter  v^ould  be  to  deli- 
neate him  ;  but  I  fee  no  difficulty  in  conceiv- 
ing an  indefinite  colledion  of  individuals  vehom 
we  call  men.  * 

In 


*  Mr  Locke  appears  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty 
here  ftated,  yet  is  not  deterred,  by  it,  from  maintaining 
the  individuality  of  the  notion  attached  to  a  general  ternu 

*  When,  *  fays  he,  (b.  4.  c.  7.  J  9.)  *  we  nicely  refledl 

*  upon  them,  we  fhall  find  that  general  ideas  are  fiftions 
^  and  contrivances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  difficulty  with 
f  them,  and  do  not  fo  eafily  offer  themfelres  as  we  are 
'  apt  to  imagine.  For  example,  does  it  not  require  fome 
'  pains  and  fkill  to  form  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle^ 

*  (which  is  yet  none  of  die  mod  abftraf^^  comprehenfive, 

*  and  difficult) ;  for  it  muft  be  neither  oblique,  nor  reft- 

*  angle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  fcalenon; 
^  but  aUf  and  none^  of  th^fe  at  once  ?    In  eiFedt,  it  is 

*  fpmething 
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In  various  inftances  of  generic  terms,  the 
plural  form  may  be  employed  as  well  as  the 
fmgular ;  and  then  the  plurality  of  fignifica- 

tion 


*  fomething  imperfefl:,  that  cannot  exifh ;  an  idea,  where- 
^  in  fome  parts  of  feveral  different  and  inconfiftent  ideas 
'  are  put  together.  ^ 

^  Dr  Cudworth  appears  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  Nominal  doftrine ;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  of  his  Intelleftual  fyftem,  ftrongly  cen- 
fures  the  opinion  of  Hobbes  above  quoted.  '  It  is  a 
'  ridiculous  conceit,'  fays  he,  (p.  731.)  '  of  a  modem 
f  atheiftical  writer,  that  univerfals  are  nothing  elfe  but 

*  names,  attributed  to  many  fingular  bodies,  becaufe 
^  whatever  is,  is  fingular.     For,  though  whatfoever  Qxift 

*  without  the  mind  be  fingular,  yet  it  is  plain  that  there 
^  are  conceptions  in  our  minds,  objeftively  univerfal. 
^  Which  univerfal  objefts  of  our  mind,  though  they  ex- 

*  ift  not  as  fuch  any  where  without  it,  yet  they  are  not, 
^  therefore,  notl|ing,  but  have  an  intelligible  entity,  for 
^  this  very  reafon,  becaufe  they  are  conceivable;  for, 
f  fince  nonentity  is  not  conceivable,  whatfoever  is  con- 
f  ceivable,  and  an  objeft  of  the  mind,  is  therefore  fome^ 
^  thing,  * 
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tion  is  more  apparent.  Thus,  we  may  fay^ 
•  Man  is  mortal, '  or  *  All  nien  are  mortal ; ' 
and  the  meaning  of  t>oth  phrafes  is  evidently 
the  fame ;  while  it  appears  manifeft,  that  the 
dbje&  of  our  thoughts,  in  the  fecohd  inftance^ 
includes  vnanj  individuals.  This,  perhaps,  ap 
pears  more  plainly  in  the  cafe  of  words  which 
are  lefs  general  in.  their  application^  as  in  thofe 
which  denote  the  fubordinate  clafles  of  men. 
Thus,  when  we  fpeak  of  certsdn  qualities  be- 
longing to  the  Europeariy  it  is  pretty  liianifeft 
that  the  objefk  of  our  thoughts  is  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  Europe ;  juft  as  much  as  if  we 
were  to  fay  that  the  qualities  belong  to  Euro^ 
peans  in  general  Thus,  too,  we  certainly  think 
bf  all  the  inhabitants  oi^  France,  whether  we 
fay  the  Frencbman^  or  Frenchmen^  or  the  French ; 
and  fo  in  other  inftances< 

The  ddnckflon   that  I  Wifli  to  eftablifh, 

from  all  that  has  been  faid,  is;  that  general 

terms  are  not  to  be  cpnfideited  as  mere  figns, 

I  or 
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or  words,  to  which  we  are  incapable  of  anneit* 
ing  any  difUn£t  fignification;  but  that  the 
mental  conception,  of  which  they  are  the  fign» 
is  fufiiciendy  intelligible.  It  b  not,  howeYer^ 
a  fmgle  objed  of  thought,  made  up  of  a  col« 
ledion  of  attributes ;  but  a  general  indefinite 
nodon  of  the  various  individuals  to  which  the 
genmc  term  may  be  applied. 


SECTION  m. 


Of  the  Ambiguity  of  General  and  Abstract 
Terms. 

As  general  terms  are  introduced  into  Ian-- 
guage,  merely  horn  the  fu^eftioos  of  necef- 
fity,  or  convenience,  thdr  meaning,  in  many 
caies,  may  not  be  precifely  fixed  j  which  na- 
turally 
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(Urally  ^ves  rife  tx)  a  mifufe,  or  mtiiqppreheri* 
(ion  of  them.     ^  It  is  faid  to  have  been  fome-* 

*  times  a  matter  of  difpute, '  lays  Di:  Reid^ 
(Effay  5th  on  the  Intelle£tual  Powets,  c  a.) 

*  with  regard  to  a  monftrous  birth  of  a  wo- 

*  man,  whether  it  was  a  man  or  no^     Al- 

*  though^ '  adds  he,  *  this  be,  in  reality^  a 
^  queftion  about  the  meaning  of  a  word,  it 

*  may  be  of  importance,  on  account  of  the 

*  privileges  which  laws  have  annexed  to  the 

*  human  charafter.  To  make  fuch  laws  per- 
^  fe<fUy  precife^  the  definition  of  a  man  would 

*  be  necefiary^  which  I  believe  l^giflators  have 
^  feldom  or  never  thought  fit  to  give.  '  In 
fa£t,  it  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that 
fcarce  any  of  the  generic  terms,  which  have 
been  introduced,  by  common  ufag^  into  Ian-* 
guage,  have  fo  much  predion  as  to  prevent 
all  ambiguity  of  lignification.  It  is  the  bafi- 
nefe  of  fcience,  as  it  advances,  to  fix  and  de- 
fine their  precife  meaning,  and  to  fupply  the 
places  where  they  are  deficient  by  the  iij^ven** 

I  2  '  tion 
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tion  of  new  terms,  or  technical  expreffions, 
which  fhall  accurately  denote  the  various  de- 
partments of  being  which  form  the  objeds  of 
its  inveftigation.  * 

.   It 


*   *  Ce   n*eft   pas   aux  philofophes,  *   fays  Helvetius^ 

*  c'eft  au  befoin  qu'on  doit  ^invention  des  langues ;  et 

<  le  befoin  en  ce  genve  n'eft  pas  difficile  a.  fatisfaire.    En 
'  coniequence>  on  a  d'abord  attache  quelques  faufles  idees 

*  a  certains  nK)t&  \   enfuite  on  a  combine^  compare  ces 

*  idees  et  ces  mots  entre  eux,  chaque  nouvelle  combi- 

*  naifon  a  produit  une  nouvelle  erreur^  ces  erreurs  fe 

*  font  multipliees,  et  en  fe  multipliantj  fe  font  tellement 

<  compliqueS)  qu'il  ferok  maintenant  impoffible^  fans  une 
^  peine  et  un  travail  infinis,  d'en  fuivre,  et  d'efi  decouvrir 

*  la  {buice.    II  en  eft  des  langues  comme  d'un  cal'cul 

*  algebrique  \  il  s^y  gfifie  d^abord  quelqtres  erreurs ;  ces 
F  erreurs  ne  lent  point  apper^us ;  on  calcule  d'apres  fes 

*  premiers  calculs,  de  propofition  en  propofition  \  Ton  ar- 

*  rive  a  des  confequences  enticrement  ridicules*    On  en 

*  fent  Tabfurdite ;  mais  comment  retrouver  I'endroit  ou 

*  s^eft  glifle  la  premiere  erreur  ?    Pour  cet  efltet,  il  faud- 

<  roit  r^ire  et  verifier  un  grand  nombre  de  calculs; 

*  malheureufemenCi  il  eft  peu  de  gens  qut  puiffent  Ten*. 

•  treprendre> 
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It  has  been  univerfally  admitted,  that  one 
of  the  great  caufes  of  the  clearnefs  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  fcience  of  Mathematics,  is  the  ac- 
curacy and  precifion  of  its  terms  :  which  have 
their  meaning  fetded  by  diftind:  definition,  and 
poflefs  die  peculiar  advantage  of  being  folely 
appropriated  to  the  obje&s  of  that  fcience ;  And 
confequently  are  free  from  all  ambiguity.  The 
fcience  of  Algebra  is  juftly  accounted  the  moft 
extenfively  ufeful  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
Mathematics ;  which,  though  chiefly  afcribable 

I   3  to 


*  treprendre,  encore  moins  qui  le  veuillent,  furtout, 
"^  lorfque  Pinteret  des  homines  s'oppofe  a  cette  veriiica* 
^  tion/     Be  PEfprit^  Difc.  I.  ch.  4- 

'  II  eft  peu  de  mots  abftrait3  dans  les  Ungues  fau- 

*  vages, '  fays  the  fame  philofopher,  '  et  beaucoup  dans 

*  celles  des  peuples  polices.  Ces  derniers  interefles  'k 
<  Texamen  d'une  infinit-e  d'objets,  fentent  ^  chaque  in- 

*  ftant  le  befoin  de  fe  communiquer  nettement  et  rapide^^ 

*  ment  leurs  idees;  c'eft  a  cet  efFet  qu'ils  invitent  tant  de 

*  mots  abftraits  ;  Fetude  des  fciences  les  y  neceffite, ' 
Pi  CHi^mmef  feft.  8.  ch.  i^.  / 
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to  its  wonderful  analytical  refources,  i$  no 
doubt  due,  in  part,  to  the  ingenuity  and  ex^ 
tenfive  application  of  its  language,  or,  as  it  is 
ufually  exprefled,  of  its  charadters  and  figns  \ 
which  are  fo  contrived,  that  by  means  of  a 
few  letters  and  fimple  marks,  the  meaning  of 
many  fentences  may  be  at  once  conveyed,  and 
afterwards  diftin£tly  devdoped,  although  thofe 
fymbols  have  been  fubje£ted  to  a  variety  of 
numerical  procefles. 

Mr  Stewart  appears  to  confider  the  charac-» 
ters  of  Algebra  as  affording  one  of  the  llrongeft 
confirmations  of  the  fyftem  of  Nominalifm  j 
/•  r,  as  a  fyftem  of  figns,  *  which,  from  th^ir 
^  generality,  have  no  tendency  to  awaken  the 
^  powers  of  conception  and  imagination.  * 
And  he  fubjoins,  that  *  the  perfedion  of  phi- 
^  lofophical  language,  cpnfidered  eitl^er  as  an 
^  inftrument  of  thought,  or  as  a  medium  of 
^  communication  with  others,  confifts  in  its 
f  approaching,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  in  its  na-^ 

^  t^re, 
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•  ture,  to  the  language  of  Algebra.  '  (Elem. 
&c  c  4.  fed.  3.)  The  algebraic  fymbols  are 
doubtlefs  of  very  general  application;  but  I  • 
cannot  help  thinking  that  their  meaning  ad- 
mits of  being  very  precifely  defined.  Thus,  I 
conceive  the  import  of  the  letters  a^  b^  r,  d^  &c. 
which  it  employs,  to  be  quantity,  (/.  e.  what 
is  fufceptible  of  being  numbered,  or  meafured 
widi  accuracy),  confidered  in  general,  or  ac- 
cording to  fome  particular  limits  pointed  out 
by  the  terms  of  the  problem  ;  -h  denotes  ad- 
dition ;  —  fubtraftion ;  and  fo  on.  And  if 
we  ever  wholly  lofe  fight  of  thefe  fignifications 
during  an  analytical  procefs,  the  certainty 
of  the  refiilt  is  nothing  difiimilar  to  what  hap- 
pens in  other  cafes  of  practical  facility,  which 
have  ufually  been  explained  by  a  recourfe  to 
the  principle  of  habit,  and  of  which  the  real 
nature  has  been  fo  philofophicaUy  explained  by 
Mr  Stewart. himfelf,  (Elem.  &c.  c.  2.)  .Ido^ 
not  think  that  the  nature  of  fyllogifm  affords 
an  argument  in  any  degree  more  fatisfadory 
I  4  in 
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ia  fupport  of  the  fyftem  of  NominaltTm.  *  .In 
^  the  following  fyllogifm,'  fays  Mr  Stewart, 
(£lem.  &c.  c.  4.  kOu  3.)  *'  All  men  muft 
^*  die  :  Pjeter  is  a  man  ;  therefore,  Peter  muft 
**  die  "r—lhe  evidence  of  the  conclufion  does  not 

*  in  the  lead  depend  on  the  particular  notions 

*  I  annex  to  the  words  man  and  Peter ;  but 

*  would  be  equally  complete,  if  we  were  to 
^  fubftitute,  inftead  of  them,  two  letters  of  the 

*  alphabet,  or  any  other  infignificwt  charac- 

*  ters.  "  All  x's  muft  die  :  z  is  an  !x  ;  there- 
"  fore,  z  muft  die, "  is  a  fyllogifm  whid||Jor- 
^  ces  the  affent  no  lefs  than  the  former.  It  is 
^  farther  obvious  that  this  fyllogifm  would  be 

*  equally  conclufive,  if,  inftead  of  jhe  word 

*  die^  I  were  to  fubftitute  any  other  verb  that 
^  the  language  contains  ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
'  perceive  the  juftnefs  of  the  inference,  it  is 
'  not  even  neceflary  that  I  fliould  understand 

*  its,  meaning.    In  general, '  adds  he, '  it  might 

*  be  eafily  ftiewn,  that  all  the  rules  of  logic, 
?  with  refped  to  fyllogifm,  might  be  demon- 

«  ftrated, 
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'  ftroted,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  thing 
^  but  letters,  of  the  alphabet ;  in  the  fame  man- 
^  ner  (and,  I  may  add,  on  the  very  ^fame 
^  principle)  on  which  the  algebraift  demon- 
^  Urates,  by  means  of  thefe  letters,  the  various 
^  rules  for  tranfpofing  the  terms  (£  aij  equa^ 
^  tion. ' 

Though  I  by  no  means  admit  that  it  is  not 
neceflary  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  fyllo- 
gifm,  in  order  to  perceive  the  juftnefe  of  its 
infesence,  yet,  without  doubt,  our  affent  will 
be  given  td  a  fyllogifm,  although  its  terms  be 
fucceffively  varied,  according  to  a  certain  prin- 
dple.  Of  this,  the  reafan  is  fatisfad;orily  a£- 
figned  by  Mr  Stewart  afterwards,  vi%.  that  *  in 

*  every  fyllogifm,  the  inference  is  only  a  par- 

*  ticular  inftance  of  the  general  axiom ;  that 
^  whatever  is  true  univerfally  of  any  sign^  (or; 

*  as  I  would  fav,  genus)  muft  alfo  be  true  of 
^  every  individual  which  that  fign  can  .be  em- 
^  ployed  to  exprefs. ' .   A?  long,  therefore,  as 

the 
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the  major  propdHdon  contains  die  genus,  of 
which  die  minor  denotes  a  fpecies,  or  indivi-* 
dual,  our  affent  will  doubtlefs  be  ^ven  to  the 
condufiout  But  if  this  be  not  the  cafe,  our 
aifent  will  neceflkrily  be  withheld ;  on  which 
account,  I  think  Mr  Stewart  has  not  given  a 
well-felefted  example  of  fubftitution  in  the 
fyllogifm,  whofe  minor  is,  %  is  an  x ;  which 
will  never  enforce  our  aflent,  unlefs  we  fetde^ 
by  previous  definition,  diat  x  denotes  a  genus, 
or  fpecies,  of  which  2  is  an  individual.  All 
which,  I  think,  refults  prqperiy  from  the  pe« 
ceffity  of  underftanding  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  of  a  fyllogifm,  and  indeed  of  every  pro- 
ceis  of  reafoning,  before  we  admit  the  con« 
clufion/ 

Tlie  laft  obfervadon  I  have  to  make  on  Mr 
Stewart's  iiiuftrations  of  the  Nominal  fyftem,  is 
upon  his  remark  relative  to  abftraft  terms, 
(in  c.  4.  fed.  !♦  of  the  Elem.  of  the  Phil.  &:c.) 
vi^  *  that  it  frequently  happens  that  we  can 

*  reafon, 
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*  reaibn  concerning  one  quality  or  prc^rty  of 
^  an  objedl  abftrafked  from  the  reft,  while,  at 

*  the  fame  time,  we  find  it  impoffible  to  con- 

*  ceive  it  feparately.  Thu$,  I  can  reafon  con-: 
^  cerning  eictenfion  and  figure,  without  any 

*  r^rence  to  colour;  a}though  it  may  be 
^  doubted,  if  a  perfon  pofiefled  of  fight  can 
^  make  extaifion  and  figure  fteady  obje&8  of 

*  conception,  without  conneding  with  them 
'  one  coloiu:  or  another.     Nor  is  this  alwayi 

*  owing  (as  it  is  In  the  inftance  now  mention* 
^  ed)  merely  to  the  aflbciadon  of  ideas;  fof 
^  th^re  are  cafes  in  which  we  can  reafon  con* 
^  cerning  things  feparately,  which  it  is  impof* 

*  fible  for  us  to  fuppofe  any  being  fo  confli- 

*  tuted  as  to  conceive  apart.  Thus,  we  caqi 
^  reafon  concerning  length,  abftradled  from 
^  any  other  dimenfion;  although,  furely,  nq 
^  underftanding  can  make  length,  withoul 
^  breadth,  an  objeQ:  of  conception.  *    . 

It  would  feem  as  if  philofophers  had,  in 

many 
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many  cafes,  fuppofed  it  to  be  impoflible  that 
we  can  form  any  conception  relative  to  fenfible 
objects,  which  we  ftiould  be  unable  to  pidure, 
as  it  were,  before  the  eyes ;  or  rather,  abfo- 
lutely  to  delineate  upon  canvas.     Every  obje£t 
which  we  fo  delineate  muft,  doubtlefs,  have 
fome  colour,  at  leaft  if  we  take  that  term  in  its 
vulgar  acceptation ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a 
confequence  of  this,  that  colour  muft  form  a 
part  of  the  mere  mental  conception  of  magnitude. 
Indeed,  Mr  Stewart  acknowledges  that,  when 
it  does,  it  is  merely  the  confequence  of  aflbcia- 
tion  ;  and  that  it  cannot  at  all  hold  in  the  cafe 
of  the  Uind.     A  fimilar  folution  may  be  given 
of  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  aflbciated 
ideas  of  length  arid  breadth.     Although  every 
delineated  line,  however  fine,  muft  have  breadth 
as  well  as  length,  yet,  in  the  mere  mental  con-- 
ieption  of  length,  breadth  may  be  entirely  kept 
out  of  view  ;  and  certainly  is,  in  many  of  our 
geometrical  fpeculations.     Nay,  I  am  inclined 
JK)  go  a  litde  farther,  and  to  exprefs  a  doubt 

whether 
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whether  extenfion  without  colour,  and  length 
without  breadth,  are  not  only  objeds  of  diir 
tindt  conception,  but  even^  occafionally,  objeds 
of  tight.  Thus,  when  I  look  aro]UXKl  me  in  aa 
empty  apartment^  I  have  a  clear  perception  of 
its  folid  capacity  or  extent ;  yet  this  capacity  or 
extent  is  without  colour  ;  for,  though  the  walls 
of  the  apartment  may  be  of  one  colour,  the 
roof  of  another,  and  the  floor  of  a  third ;  none 
of  thefe  is  the  colour  of  that  mafs  of  air,  which 
is  accurately  defined  by  the  limits  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  which  cannot  be  faid  to  have  any 
colour  at  all.  Agaiii^  I  would  afk,  when  we 
contemplate  the  dired  diftance  between  any 
two  given  points,  what  is  the  objed  of  our 
perception,  in  this  cafe,  but  length  withojit  , 
breadth  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  n^ceflTary  to-give  a  de- 
cided opinion  upon  thefe  particulars,  in  order 
to  admit  the  force  of  the  preceding  reafoniing, 
of  which  the  objed  is,  to  e^lablifh  that  we  are 

capable 
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^ 


capable  of  annexing  a  diilin£t  conception,  or 
meaning,  both  to  abftrad  and  general  terms ; 
but)  with  this  difference,  that  the  obje£t  of  our 
thoughts,  when  we  employ  the  former,  is  one 
individual  quality  or  attribute ;  and,  when  we 
employ  the  latter,  an  indefinite  coUedion,  or 
clafi,  of  individual  objeds :  a  diftin^on  which, 
I  apprehend,  has  By  no  means  been  fufficiendy 
attended  to  by  thofe  who  have  treated  pf  this 
fiibjeft. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  affert,  that  we 
are  capable  of  forming  a  diftindt  concq>tion  of 
the  meaning  of  every  abftradl  term  which 
ufage  authorifes,  or  which  may  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  moft  approved  authors. 
Many  abflrad,  as  well  as  many  general  terms, 
have  come  into  ufe  without  a  find  exa- 
mination of  thdr  precife  import ;  which,  in 
fa6t,  it  may  be  by  no  means  eafy  to  afcertain* 
Many,  too,  owe  their  origin  to  philofophical 
fyftems,  and  do  not  admit  of  having  any  dif- 

tin<a 
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tind:  nodon  annexed  to  thesu  *  ^  Becatife,' 
fays  the  Abb6  de  GHidittac,  {La  Logique^  parb 
1.  c.  5.)  ^  we  ^ve  names  to  things  of  which 
^  we  have  ideas^  k  is  fc^ofed  that  we  have 
^  ideas  of  every  thing  to  which  we  ailign  a 
^  name.  Thb^  however,  is  a  ^at  error ;  for 
^  many  things  are  naocied,  of  which  we  have 

*  no  diflana  notion. ' — ^  The  logidan,  *  layi 
he  again,  (Sur  TOrig.  des  Con.  Hum.  part.  l. 
§  5.)  *  having  laid  it  down,  that  the  effence  of 

*  a  thing  is  that  which  makes  it  to  be  what  it 
'  is,  thought,  diat  to  form  ideas  of  thefe  eiTen^ 
^  ces,  nothing  mrae  was  neceflary  than  to  give 

*  them  names.     Thus  they  formed  the  words 

*  cwrpofitty^  animality^  humanity^  to  denote  the 

^  eflences 


*  *  Parce  que  nous  donnons  des  noms  ^  des  cbofes 
'  dont  nous  avons  une  idee,  on  fuppofe  que  nous  avon$ 
^  une  idee  de  toutes  celles  auxquelles  nous  donnons  deg 
^  noms.  VoiliL  one  erreur  dont  il  faut  fe  garantir.  0 
'  k  peut  qu'un  noBi  ne  foit  donne  k  une  cfaofe  que  parce 
*  que  nous  finnmes  aflures  de  fon  exiftence.' 
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•  effences  of  body  (corput)  of  animal,  tod  of 

•  man  (homo.)  '  •  To  this  foufccf, '  adds  he 
i^n,  '  we  owe  the  genera,  fpecies,  effences^ 
^  and  differences,  which  are  reprefented  a^ 

•  exifting  in  each  fubflance,  and  cauflng  it  x6 
^  be  what  it  is ;  and  which  thefe  learned  menf 

•  would  have  us  to  believe  are  not  mere 
^  words,  but  real  bdngs,  hidden  from  all  ther 

•  reft  of  the  world*. 

III  refpe^l:  to  fuch  tetms  4s  thefe,  I  have  fitf 
fcruple  in  admitting  the  fyftem  of  nominalifm ; 
for  I  believe  they  are  words  to  which  iio  dit 
rind  meaning  or  conception  belongs.     Birt,  on 

.  this 


*  *  Or,  reflence  d'une  chofe  etant,  felon  les  philol 

*  fophes,  ce  qui  la  conftitue  ce  qti'elle  eft.— «C'eft  peut- 

*  fetre  li  une  de$  raifons  qui  a  fait  cfoire  aux  fcolaftiques 

*  que  pour  aToir  des  noms  qui  exprimaffeftt  les  eflfences 

*  des  fubftances,'  i!s  n'avoferit  qu*k  fiiivre  l''anal<^e  dii 
<  langage*  AinG,  ils  ont  fait  les  mots  de  corporiite\ 
«  HanimaHtCj  et  i*humaniic,  pour  defigneF  les  eflence«,du 

•  corps. 
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this  veity  accottat,  t  ecMifider  them  a^  worda 
which  will  never  enable  ua  to  make  real  ad«- 
vances  kx  fcientific  inveftigations,  but  which 
are  rather  calculated  ta  retard  our  progrefs  in 
true  kxtowledgew    They  are  the  remnant  o£ 
the  jargon  of  the  ichoolmeni  who  were  wont 
to  conceal  their  ignoraocis  o£  things  under  the 
veil   of   leampd  and  highrfbunding  jphraies^ 
wUch  they  diemfelves  neither  (Ud  or  could . 
underhand  j  and  which,  therefbrei  ought  to  be 
dtfcarded    from  the  language,   not   only  of 
fcience,  but  even  of  common  li£a    Mc^  of 
thefe  terms  are  derived  from  the  learned  lanr ' 
guage^  where  they  may  have  ori^aUy  had' 
ail  int^ligl^e  fignification^  very  d^erent  &om ' 
that  which  p)^elbphica>  u£^  a6<rwardiBt  con- 
fers upon  them ;  a  eirbUniftMce,.  wiuck  ferves 

ic  to 


jiMli^.   il   Jfc*««it» 


'  corpsf  de  Vanimfilp  e|  de  yhmmt.    C-«ft  a  eOes^  que 

<  Jigimwttt  q«i  font  tout  t%Xatt^  d'^tns  tp^  rent  fe 

*  placet^  dyiM  db^qoe  Halkam^  pow  h  dmtrnuBer  X  Itie 

<  c»  ^^fU»  <ft.  ^ . . . ,  I9«s  dftvoilcafi  SUV  yeuac  died  philo* 

*  fophes  des  £tre8  caches  au  rcft^  de^  homsto* ' 
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t6-  render  thfeir  want  of  meaning  lefe  percep- 
tible. Thusi  the  philofophic  import  of  sub^ 
stantia^  is  very  (Efferent  from  its  natural  mean- 
ing, vi%.  ^  that  which  is  beneath ; '  and  that 
d  essentia  or  essence^  frbttv  its  original  import, 
v/js.  a  mere  being  or  existence.  We  are  told, 
that  this  laft  word  was  firft  of  all  employed  bj 
Cicierb,  whom  we  fhould  litde  have  fuQjefted 
of  having  rendered  fo  great  a  fervice  to  the 
fchoolmea  It  is  an  ingenious  remark  of  M* 
de  Condillac   (La  Logiquejj  *  that  the  beflr 

*  language  for*  philofophical  purpofes^  would 

*  be  one  whith  fhould  borrow  nothing  from 

*  any  other;  becaufe  the  analogy  of  fuch  a. 

*  language  would  exhibit  the  progreflhre  ad- 

*  vances  of  knowledge^-  and  would  bej  itfi^ 

*  a  commentary  upon  fcience* '  * 

But,. 

'  *  '  Une  UxigOB  feiait  bien  fopoiieurei  fi  Ik  peuple  qui 
^  la  fait,  cttltivair lesaate et les  fciences,  fans rien empruo- 
^  ter  d'aucuh  autre;  car  Panalogie,  dans  cette  langue, 

*  'montrerait  fenfiblement  le  progr^s  des  connoiflancer,  et 

*  Ton  n'aurait  pas  befoin  d'en  chtfcher  Tluftoire  aiUeuis.  * 
La  Logrque,  ade  pisirtie,  c.  4. 
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But,  even  ih  cafefe  in  Which  words  admit  of 
having  their  iheaning  defined  with  precifion, 
Inen  are  but  too  apt  to  employ  them  vaguely, 
and  without  fiifficiefat  confidefatibii.  *  When,* 
fays  M.  de  Cbndillac,  (Sur  TOrigi  des  Con. 
Hunu   Part  l.  §  4.  c.  l.)   *  we  refled:  how 

*  much    more    the  ipemory   is    ftored  with 

*  words^  than  the  underftanding  vnth  ideas, 

*  W^  fhall  not  bfe  ftirprifed  at  the  inaccuracy 

*  of  many   of  oiir   notions  and   expreffions. 

*  TTiis  muft  neceflarily  .follow,  from  the  great 

*  interval    which    elapfes    between   the   time 

*  when  the  memory  of  a  child  is  ftored  with 

*  words,  and  that  in  which  its  judgment  comes 
^  to  be  exeircifed  in  fettlittg  their  meaning. 
^  Ana  what  a  labour  is  it  to  adcomjplifh  this, 

*  with  every  ambiguous  expreffion?  a  labour 

*  which  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  never 

*  think  of  attecQpting,  it  being  ftifficient,  for 

*  their  piupofe,  to  take  words  as  they  find  them,  * 

*  and  ufe  them  in  lomething  like  th?ir  proper 

*  fenfe.     The  confequeuce  is,  that  thofe  who 

K  2  *  examine 
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^  examine  their  owa  thoughts  will  fiod,  that 
^  they  employ  a  great  numbw  of  wor4s  to 
^  which  they  annex  very  imperfeA  ideas^  and 

*  fome,  to  which  they  apacb  no  ideas  at  all '  * 

The 

^^   ■  -  -  -. — ~^— . — .- ■  ■    .    ■    ■ 

♦  *  Cette  verite  fera  connoltre  a  tous  ceux  qui  vou- 
^  dront  reflechir  fur  eux-memeSi  combien  le  ncmbre  des 
<  mots  ^ue  noua  avpn^  dans  la  ineinotre>  eft  fuperieur  I 
^  celui  de  nos  ide^s.      Cela  d^yoit  etre  naturellement 

*  ainfi ;  foit  parceque  la  reflexion  ne  venant  qu'apres  la 

*  menM)ir(e,  elle  n'a  pas  toiijoufrs  repafle  avec  aflez  de  foin 
^  fur  les  idees  auxqueUes  on  aroit  donne  des  fignes,  foit 
'  parceque  nous  voyons  qu'il  y  a  un  grand  intervalls  entre 
^  le  terns  ou  Ton  commence  a  cuhiyer  la  memoire  d'un 

*  enfantj  en  y  grayax)t  bien  d^s  mots  dont  il  ne  peut 
'  encore  remarquer  les  ideesi  et  celui  ou  A  commence  ^ 

*  ctre  capable  d*ianalyfer  fes  notions,  pour  8*en  rendre 

*  quclque  compte.     Quel  travail  ne  feroit  ce  pas  s'il  fal- 

*  loit  qii'elle  en  examinat  tous  les  fignea?  Combiexi 
'  d'hommes  chez  <^ui  elle  Va  jamais  lieu  \    On  les  em* 

*  ploie  done  tels  qu'ils  fe  prefentent,  et  Ton  fe  coiltent^ 

*  ordinairement  d'en  faifir  ^  peu-pres  le  fens.  Je  le 
«  repete  done  ;  tous  ceux  qui  rentreront  en  eux-memes,  y 
^  trottveront  grand  npmbre  de  fignes  auxquels  ils  a'ont  He- 

•  que 
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The  above  obfervations  appear  to  me  folly 
fuilicient  to   e:Jcpladn  the  common  caufes  of 

ambiguity 


*  que  des  idees  fort  imparfaites,  et  plufieurs  memes  aux- 
'  quels  lis  n'en  attachetit  point  du  tout. ' 

A  fithilar  remark  occurs  in  Mr  Locke's  EiTay  (B.  IIL 
c.  10.  §  4.)     *  Men^ '  fays  he,  *  having  been  accuftomed 

*  from  their  cradles  to  learn  words,  which  are  eafily  got! 

*  and  retained,  before  they  knew,  or  had  framed  the  com- 

*  plex  ideas  to  which  they  were  annexed,  or  which  were 
^  to  be  found  in  the  things  they  were  thought  to  (land  for, 

*  they  ufually  continue  to  do  fo  all  their  lives  *,  and,  with- 

*  out  taking  the  pains  neceffary  to  fettle  in  their^minds 
'  determined  ideas,  they  ufe  their  words  fo^  fuch  un^ 
^  fteady  and  confufed  notions  as  they  have,  contenting 
'  themfelves  with  the  fame  words  other  people  ufe  i  as  if 

*  their  very  found  neceffarily  carried  with  it  inftantly  the 

*  fame  meaning.     This,  though  inen  make  a  ftiift  with, 

*  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  where  they  find  it 

*  neceffary  to  be  underftood,  and,  therefore,  they  make 
'  figns  till  they  are  fo }  yet  this  infignificancy  in  their 

*  word8>  when  they  come  to  reafon,  concerning  either 
«  their  tfenets  or  intereft,  manifeftly  fills  their  difcourfe 
'  with  abundance  of  empty,  unintelligible  noife  and  jar- 

K  3  *  gon. 
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ambiguity  in  language,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  the  fyftem  of  Nominalifin.  They 
will  alfo  explain  the  circumftance  fo  ingeniouf- 
ly  illuftrated  by  Dr  Campbell,  (Phil,  of  Rhet 
B.  IL  c.  7.)  vi?i»  *  how  it  happens  *  (as  he 
expreffes  it)  ^  that  nonfenfe  fo  qften  efcape^ 
'  *  being  deteSed,  both  by  the  writer  and  thje 
*  reader. '  The  cafes  in  which,  according  to 
him,  this  moft  frequently  occurs  are,  1^, 
Where  there  is  an  exuberance  pf  metaphor ; 
2^^,  When  the  terms  moft  frequendy  occur- 
ing,  denote^  things  which  are  of  a  complicated 
nature,  and  to  which  the  mind  is  not  fufE-. 
ciendy  familiarized  ;  and,  Sdly^  When  the 
terms  employed  jre  very  ^bftraft,  and,  confe- 
quendy,  of  very  extenlive  iignificationu     In  all 

thefe 


*  gon,  efpecially  in  moral  ipatters,  where  the  words,  for 

*  the  moit  part,  (landing  for  arbitrary  and  numerous  col- 

*  le£Hons  of  ideas,  not  regularly  and  permanently  unite4 
'  in  nature,  their  bare  founds  are  often  only  thought  on, 
^  or,  at  leaft,  very  obCcure  and  uncertain  notions  annexed 
«  to  them.' 
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thefe  cafes,  the  caufes  of  miftake  plainly  arife, 
either  from  employing  terms  which  have  in 
fetdl  no  meaning  at  all,  or  whkh  we  have  been 
accuftomed  to  ufe,  without  fufficiently  attend- 
ing to  thdr  fignification. 

Mr  Buifce  ^in  his  Treatife  on  &e  Sublkne 
and  Beautiful)  has  fupported  the  Nominal 
^odiine  upon  iimilar  grounds.     ^  If, '  fays  he, 

*  words  have  all  their  poffible  «ctentof  power, 
^  three  effeds  arife  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 
^  The  firft  is,  the  sound  \  the  fecond,  the/^- 
^  ture^  or  repreikitation  of  the  thing  fignified 
^  by  the  found.;  the  third  is,  the  qffeS&on  of 
^  the  foul,  pEoduoed  by  one  or  both  of  the 
^  foregoing.      Compounded,    abfli:a<3;  words, 

*  (honour,  jufti<ie,  liberty,  aud  the  like,)  pro- 
^  ducei  the  iirfl  and  laft  of  thefe  effects,  but 

*  not  the  fecond. '  He  feems  even  inclined  to 
parry  the  Nomin4  fyftem  farther  than  any  of 
his  predeceflbrs ;  for  he  is  of  opinion,  ^  that 
^  jhe  moft  general  effect  of  thefe  words  (which 

If  4  *  ar§ 
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<  are  capable  of  effecting  edl  ^ee  of  the  pmw 
^  pofes  of  words),  does  not  arife  froea  thek* 
^  fbrming  pidures  of  the  feyeral  thii^  they 
^  would  i;epreient  in   the   ima^ation  \   be^ 

*  caiife, '  lays  he,  *  on  a  very  diligent  exaiiii-<r 

*  nation  of  my  own  mind,  and  getting  othera 
^  to  confide  their's,  I  do  not  find  that,  oace  iii 
^  twa:^ty  times,  any  fuch  pi£hire  is  f^med ; 
^  and,  wh^i  it  is,  there  is  molt  commonly  ^ 
'*  psyrdcular  effort  of  the  imagination  for  that 

*  purpofa '     ^  Iqdeed, '  adds  he  afterwards, 

*  it  is  impoffible,  in  the  rapidity  and  quick 
^  fucceflion  o£  words  in  converfation,  to  have 

*  ideas  both  of  the  found  of  the  word,  and  the 

*  thing  reprefkited.    Befides,  fome  words  ex-, 

*  preffing  real  efTtoces,  are  fo  mixed  with 
^  others  of  a  general  and  nominal  impoft,'  that 

*  it  is  in^pra£ticaUe  to  jump  from  fpnfe  to 
^  thought,  from  particulars  to  generals,  from 
^  things  to  words,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  an-* 

*  fwer  the  purpofes  of  life ;  nor  is  it  nec^eflary 
i  th?^t  we  (hould.  *      This  ingenious  writer 

appear^, 
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eppeaiB,  from  his  conclufive  remark,  to  have 
formed  a  very  inadequate  nodon  of  die  rajMditjr  * 
of  human  diought ;  a  fubjed  which  I  have 
had  occafion  pardy  to  iUufirate  in  the  chapter 
upon  Confcioufneft,  and  which  appears  to  me 
perfedly  to  explain  how  Mr  Burke  was  un^ 
able  to  aicertain,  in  the  cafe  of  his  own  mind, 
that  *  once  in  twenty  dmes  any  fuch  piduie 
^  b  formed. '     In  £ad^  nothing  appears  to  be 
more  evanescent  than  the  thoughts  <^  concep- 
tions which,  on  feme  occafions,  pafe  through 
our  minds ;  and  it  fumi(hes  abundance  of  em^ 
pbyroent  for  the  philofopher,  to  deb^  acd 
bring  to  iight  diofe  rapid  tr^ns  of  thinking  by 
which  our  judgements  are  fomedmes  regulat- 
ed^ as  it  were,  unknown  to  ourfelve^     All 
this,  however,  corroborates  the  dodrine,  that 
conceptions  mud  be  raifed  in  the  mind,  and 
lure  actually  raifed,  by  the  appropriate  terms 
of  language,  on  every  occafioa  where  we  can 
be  faid  to  understand  the  meaning  intended  tq 
he  conveyed. 

The 
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Hie  pfa^tical  inference  that  I  would  de- 
duce from  this  invefiigation  of  the  nature  and 
import  of  the  various  tenns  of  langus^,  is,  thac 
it  ihould  be  our  fedulous  endeavour,  pred&ly 
to  fix  the  meaning  of  every  term  which  we 
hme  oecafion  to  employ  during  our  inveftig^ 
tions ;  and  if  the  term  is  liable  to  any  ambL- 
guity,  ather  from  its  own  naituie,  or  on  ac- 
count of  a  laxity  of  ufage,  we  ought  accuratisly 
to  define  or  deicribe  the  precife  fenie  in  which 
we  mean  to  employ  it  As  for  thoie  terms 
which  we  hay^  reprefented  as  devoid  of  any 
i:eal  intelligible  fi^ficadon,- 1  think  fcientific 
invefiigation  would  be  gready  promoted,  by 
difcarding  them  kltc^ether;  and  the  attempt 
accurately  to  define  their  mqaniog,  will  fqrm  a 
rery  convenient  tefi,  by  which  fiich  ulelefs  in^ 
jcumbrances  of  laxiguage  waj  be  difcovered.  * 

It 

♦  *  Une  idee  faufle, '  fays  Helveiius^  «  exige  une 
f  exprei&on  obfcure.     L'areur^  clairem^nt  exposee^  dS: 

«  bientot 
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It  is  for  want  of  attending  to  fome  fuch 
rules  as  thefe,  that  many  philofophical  fpecula- 
^ons  have  teaded  rather  to  darken  and  petplex, 
than  to  enlighten  the  mind  ;  and  that  others, 
inftead  of  folid  information^  have  contained 
pot^ng  but  eqapty  quibbles,  and  ftivojous  ver- 
bal 


f  bient&t  reconnue  pour  erreur.  Ofer  exprimer  nette- 
f  mqnt  fes  idces,  c'eft  etre  sur  de  leur  verite.    JEji  aucun 

*  genre  les  charlatans  n'ecrivent  clairement.     Point  de 

*  fcholaftique  qui  puifle  dire  comme  Boileau^ 

f*  Ma  peiu6e  au  grand  jour  toujours  s'offre  et  s'expoae.  '^ 

De  rUomme^  feS.  8.  ch.  17. 

?  Y/erba,  aut^m  plerumque,  *  (feys  Bacon)  f  ex  ca- 
f  ptu  vulgi  induntur,  atque  per  lineas  vulgari  intelledlui 
^  maxime  confpicuas  res  fecant.     Quum  autem  intellect 

*  tus  acutior^  aut  obfervatio  diligentior  eas  lineas  trans* 
5  ferre  velit^  ut  ills  lint  magis  fecundum  naturam,  verba 
f  obftrepunt.  Unde  fit  ut  magnae  et  folennes  difputa^ 
<  tiones  hominum  do6iorum  faepe  in  controTerfias  circa 
f  verba  et  nomina  definant ;  a  quibus  ex  more  et  pru- 
f  dentia  mathematicorum,  incipere  confultius  foretj  eaf^ 
f  que  per  definitiones  in  ordinem  redigere. ' 

Novum  Organum,  gg.  u 
t 
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bal  difputatiop.  Hence  the  jiift  complaint  of 
Mr  Locke  concerning  the  abufes  of  language, 
when  he  fays  (B.3.  c.  1 1.  §  4.),  that  he  *  who 

*  Ihall  well  confider  the  errotB  and  obfcurity, 

*  the  miftakes  and  confiifion,  that  are  fpread 

*  in  the  world  by  an  ill  ufe  of  words,  will  find 

*  fome  reafon  to  doubt  whether  language,  as 
^  It  has  been  employed,  has  contributed  more 

*  to  the  improvement  or  hinderance  of  know-t 

*  ledge  in  the  world.  '  This  judicious  philo- 
fopher  has  dedicated  a  whole  book  of  his  Eflay 
(B.  3.)  to  the  examination  of  the  imperfec-r 
tions  of  language,  and  their  remedies.  The 
attentive  ftiidy  of  the  whole  book,  and  more 
particularly  of  chapters  1 0th  and  llth,  which 
treat  more  exprefsly  of  the  abufe  of  words  and 
Its  remedies,  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  recom- 
mended* 


CHA?- 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 


Of  Aflbciaticm,  or  CombinadQiv 

—  mfpwii 

SECTION    L 

General  Remarks  upon  this  Faculty. 

It  ia  matter  of  the  moft  familiar  obferyatioo, 
that  we  are  apt  to  conned  together  the  yarioas 
obje^  of  our  thoughts  according  to  fome  real 
OT  fuppofod  rdaftons  which  we  obferve  among 
them ;  fo  that  they  come  afterwards  to  be  fug* 
gefted  to  the  mind,  the  one  by  the  other. 
This  prindple  of  the  human  conftitudon  has 
received  a  confiderable  degree  of  attention 
ifiom  kte  phibfophera ;  and,  in  particular,  it 

has 
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has  been  very  fuccefsfiilly  illuftrated  by  Mr 
Stewart  It  has  ufually  been  denominated  the 
Association  of  Ideas ;  a  term  which  is  excep- 
tionable, bcfth  on  accbunt  of  ite  redundancy, 
and  of  its  allufiori  to  the  vifionary  Ideal  theory. 
The  faculty  will  be  fufficiendy  difcriminated  by 
the  terrti  Association  alone;  or  by  a  name 
which,  I  think,  ftill  more  precifely  and  unex-' 
ceptionably  expreffes  its  nature,  viz^  Conibi^ 
nation. 

The  faculty  of  Combination  is  the  diredf 
counterpart  of  Abftradion.  By  the  latter,  we 
analyze  the  individual  objeds  with  which  na- 
ture prefents  us ;  fo  as  to  make  their  various 
qualities  and  attributes  feparate  fub^eds  of  our 
thoughts.  By  the  former,  we  form  thefe  ob- 
jects into  various  clafles,  or  groups,  according 
to  fome  obferved  refemblance  among  them; 
or  we  connect  together  certain  individuals, 
which  have  no  real  relation  to  one  another, 
merely  on  account  of  fome  accidental  circum- 

dance 
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ftance  which  has  occafioned  them  to  be  pre- 
feat  to  our  thoughts  at  the  fame  moment. 
Both  faculties  are  eminently  fubfervient  to  the 
advancement  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fcientific  inveftigation ;  the  objedt  of 
which  is,  to  afcert^n  thofe  general  laws,  or  firfk 
principles,  according  to  which  the  phenomena 
of  whole  clafles  of  beings  are  regidated. 

Philofophers  appear,  in  general,  to  have 
fpoken  of  the  faculty  of  Affociation,  as  if  it 
were  altogether  involuntary,  and  placed  be- 
yond our  own  controul.  They  reptefent  the 
connexion  which  comes  to  be  eftabliihed  be- 
tween the  obje£ts  of  our  thoughts,  as  taking 
place,  as  it  were,  entirely  of  itfelf ;  fo  that  the 
one  fpontaneoufly  fuggefts  the  other,  upon  all 
occaiions.  In  £tdt,  however,  the  power  jo£ 
AflbdatiOQ  feems,  on  many  occafions,  to  de- 
mand an  active  effort ;  although,  like  all  the 
other  powers  of  the  underftanding,  it  J&equent* 
]y  operates  without  any  great  energy  of  voU- 
«*  *  tion. 
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don.  Thu^  when  we  form  clailes  of  objedts^ 
ki  confequence  of  an  obferved  refemblance  a-* 
moag  them^  the  a^ve  effort  of  the  mind»  in 
tracing  the  refemblance,  is  fufiiciently  appai^ 
ent :  and  the  man  of  wit  muft  frequently  be 
confcioua  of  a  {ufficiently  a^ve  effort  in  trac-« 
ingout  thofe  remote  alluAona  and  analogies 
which  form  the  charm  of  the  effiifion3  of  hia 
fancy. 

The  importance  of  the  principle  of  AfibdU 
adon  in  the  human  cor^titudon,  is  fo  great, 
that  it  would  be  very  defirable  to  havean  ac«. 
curate  analjfis  of  the  laws  by  which  it  ia  re^ 
gulated;  or  of  thoCe  pardcular  circumftancea 
by  wluch  we  are  induced  to  form  comUna^ 
dons  among  the  ol^edh  of  our  thoughts.  But 
though  varioua  enumeradons  of  thefe  oircimw 
ftances  have  been  offered  by  ph^iqpbearsji  il 
does  Qot  appear  that  this  otged  has  yet  beei^ 
fuccefe&By  accomplj^SM< 

Ariftotiie^ 
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Adftotlcl!,  ialik  Vealdk  de  Mmsfta  et  ^e- 
nUmcMtia^  f&n^i^  (hat  i3ieriti^dn»  by  ^YMt 
'M*  tfe  ted  firoift  otte  thoufgk  ta  ^dditir,  hy 
Q^ng  <Mtt  a^  pstfdtadaf  tbcAigl^  whicKi  doei 
fiiot  ioime^faty  dtsetur)  aife'  M^y  ^Ste,  Re- 

Als  fliaf  bd  «dtiiid«fi^  at»  ^  eatlieft  ^ftempC 
jit  aof  «iniin«ratioft  d*  th<i  pvindpiles  (^  Aflbeb- 
tion  axboAg  out*  ihotiglttft.  1!^  Huttie  !^peaa:» 
to>I^t«  been  tiiier  ftrft  aMong  modem  |^dfi>« 
jpUdfi^  W^  <Snd««*biH«d  fas6i£eii^  tb  %pFf 

p;iiiidptes<  ^  AiflSj^ialdoil,  as  !«'  ^NFtgll*  knjd^mf 
edtifift»filbewiib  e$f  <9tfee*^vtfioiMi  «i^  kefeni^ 
blaafid,  Condgttity  \&  time  tod  j^lace;  aAdf 
Caufe  aitd  E^eSt  Sttb{«i|tteiM!  pKikilbjphers 
kave  iMoe  «k)Wa'tin«:ll>  tb'hicPMJe  the  fift ;  a$  the 
eauftwradbus  of  Di*  Beiflffiie^  EiP  Qetiifdy  &c. 

Aa^olfe^  ad!^  M)r  HudM. 

^  S«e#a]>e  (•£]«!«»  df  tite  ^ii^  o^  &e  Hum. 
x.  Mind, 
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Mi  d,  c.  5.  part  !•  §  2.)  expreffes  his  opinion 
that  this  probleih  does  net  admit  of  a  fatis&c- 
tory  folution ;  '  for, '    fays   he,.  *  there  is  na 

*  poffible  relation, .  among  the  objeCts^  of  our 
*'  knowledge,  which  may  not  ferve  to  connect 
^  them  tdgether  in  the  mind ;  and  therefore^ 
^  althpugh-  one    enumeration    may  be   mote 

*  comprehenfrve  thaa  another,  a  perfedly 
^  complete  enumeration  is  fcarcely  to  be  ex- 
^  pedted.  *  He  appears  however,^  afterwards,! 
to  have  mentioned  all  the  mod  reii^kable  of 
^e  principles  of  aflbciadon,  when  he  takes  oc-^ 
cafion  to  notice  a  diftindioii  among  them? 
v^ch  he  thinks  of  importance.^  *  The  tiela- 
^  tionSj '  lays  he^.  *  upon  whiclv  fome  ofi 
^  them  are  founded^  are  perfe£Uy  obvious  to* 
'  the  miiid.  Thofe  which  are  the  foundation! 
^  of  others,   are  difcovered   only   in  confe-> 

*  quence  of  psucticular  efforts  of  attention^ 
^  Oi  the  formgr  land,  are  fhfe  reladeas  of  Re- 
^  femblance  and  Analogy,  of  Contrariety,  of 

*  Vicinity  in  time  and  place,  and  thofe  whicb 

*  arife 
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*  arife  from  accidental  coiricid ences  in  the  found 

*  of  different  words.    Thefe,  rn  general,  connect 

*  our  thoiigHts  tbgedier,  when  they  are  fuffered 

*  to  take  their  natural  courfe,  ind  when  we  ard 
^  conibiotts'  of  little  6r  no  adire  exertion.     Of 

*  the  latter  kind,  af  ef  the  relations  df  Caufe  and 

*  Effedr,  of  Means  and  End,  of  Preniifes  4nd 
^  Conclufifon  ;  awd  thofe  others,  which  regulate 

*  the  train  of  diiotight  in  the  mind  of  the  philo-' 
^  fopher,  when  he  is  engaged  in  a  particular  in- 
^  veftigation; 


.^  V 
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There  is  another  dlftindion  which  may  b^ 

{jointed  out  between  the  various  claffes  of  at 
fociadng  pHncipleS,  and  which,  fn  my  appre- 
hehfion,  is  of  yet  more  importance  than  that 
mentidned  by  Mr  Stewart  in  the  abOT^e  paf- 
fage.  According  to  this  diftiridion,  the  rela- 
tions in  confequence  of  which  Afibciation 
takes  place,'  are  either  essential^  oi  accidental. 
Among  the  eflential  relations;  the  moft  re- 
markable appear  to  b^;  1.  Refemblance ; 
9;  Analogy  ;  3,  Contrariety ;  /  4*  Mutual  De- 
L  2  pendence, 
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pendence,  as  of  caufe  ancl  efied,  pr^oaiies  aad 
concluf^op,  pteans  asui  end|  Spc  Th^  acci* 
dental  reUtions^  w  fources  of  .Ailpcia^on,  (eepi 
chiefly  redqcil^  to  ^e  circumfta^fice  of  tke 
t^  objeds  of  thouigU  h^vipg  beeix  p^efe^ted 
%o  the  nuod  together ;  Qjf^  ^pm  w)^  Mr 
Hume  h»  qdlfd  cont^mty  ia  tone  aa^  place, 
in  confe(]pieQC9  of  wiuch  we  we  M  afterwards 
tptUnk  of  them  at  th^  iame  time,  and  to  con- 
cede toe  real  connextoxi  between  them.  It 
will  not  be  an  ufeleis  employment  to  oflbr  a 
few  iUuftrations  of  each  of  thefe  fources  of 
combination. 

1,  That  refemblanoe  is  a  9atur4  ipeci^s  df 
relation,  and  leads  us  to  conijkedt  together  the 
olgedts  of  our  thoughts,  is.  matter  of  the  moft 
&mUiar  obferyation^  lit  is  our  prcm^nef^  X0 
trace  out  thi^  t^tod  of  r^^^on,  that  leadsr  ua 
to  give  generic  navies  tp  certain  claiTes  of 
0lj^je<3^ ;  .fuch  as  wimal^,  trees,  i^nes,  &;c. ;  as 
has  been  iUjiji^a}:ed  ip  the  preceding  ch^ter: 
aiad  fo  povf^fijilly  aK  WiS  pTQmpted  t9  tibis^exr- 

ercife 
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ercife  of  our  facilities,  that  we  are  ita  much 
greater  danger  of  fuppofing  refemblances  be- 
tween objeds  Swrhich  are  dSkxtially  different, 
than  of  not  difcovering'  a  reftmblance  where 
it  really  exifts..  The  gratification,  however, 
which  nature  has  attached  to  the  exercife  of 
this  a£t  of  the  mind,  is  of  the  greatefl:  advan- 
tage in  promoting  our  knowledge;  for,  by 
continually  feeking  to  dilcover  new  pbints  of 
likenefs  in  the  objects  of  nature,  we  are  led  to 
reduce  them  -  to  a  few  iimple  clafles,  and  to 
difcover  the  general  laws  6y  which  their  phe- 
nomena are  regulated 

Many  of  the  pleafure*  of  tafte  may  be  a*- 
fcribedto  the  gratification  accompanying  the 
difcovery  of  refemblance.  The  merit  of  wk 
appears  to  be  juftly  |>Iaced  in  facing  remote 
and  unexpefked  refemblances  amorig  the  ob- 
jeQs  of  our  thoughts,  which,  from  their  no- 
irelty  arid  fingularity,  are  calculated  to  excite 
ddo^kation.  The  pleafJng  efkQ.  of  fimile,  poe- 
t  3  tical 
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tical  allufion,  metaphor,  and  allegory,  alfo  a- 
rifes,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  fame  caufe  ; 
jJthough,  yery  generally,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the 
principle  of  relation,  or  aifociation,  is  radier 
reducible  to  analogy  than  to  refemblance ;  as 
there  is  mofe  room  for  ingenuity  and  the  exer- 
cife  of  fancy,,  in  tracing  a  finrilarity  of  efFeSs, 
or  genergj  ponfequences,  which  conftitutes  an 
analogy,  than  in  difcovering  a  mere  likenefs, 
or  precife  ideijtity, 

Refemblance  of  found  is  one  pretty  copi- 
ous fource  of  this  kind  of  gratification.  Of 
this  we  have  fufficient  proof,  in  the  ftrufture 
of  modem  verfe,  which,  in  moft  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  has  not  only  the  accompa- 
niment of  rhythm,  or  a  meafured  number  of 
long  and  fhbrt,  or  empjiatic  apd  unemphatic 
fyllables ;  but  likewife  that  of  rhym^,  or  a  re- 
currence of  refembling  founds  at  the  termina- 
tion of  its  lines.  This  accompaniment  of 
yerfe  was  rejected  by  the  poets  of  Greece  and 

Rome. 
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'Rome,  which  feems  to  have  rrifen  from  its  be- 
ing confidered  as  of  no  value,  on  account  of 
'the  great  facility  with  which  it  might  have 
"been  accompliflied  in  the  ancient  languages;, 
and,  in  faft,  the  examples  which  we  have  of  its 
effect  in  the  monkifh  poetry  of  the  dark  ages, 
are  not  calculated  to  give  us  a  high  idea  of  its 
"beauty.  But  rhyme  appears  to  have  been  ad- 
opted in  the  pbetical  compofitions  of  our  Go- 
thic forefathers ;  and  is  likewife  foimd  in  the 
poetry  of  various  Eaftern  nations,  as  well  as 
of  the  Indian  tribes;  fo  that  it  is  afource  of 
gratification  evidently  founded  in  the  natural 
conftitution  of  man* 

The  pun,  vor  paronomasia^  which  has  been 
fo  generally  decried,  and  yet  fo  univerfally 
pradtif^d,  confifts  in  nothing  more  than  em- 
^ploying  a  word  which  is  ambiguous  either  in 
fenfe  or  found,  and  t)f  which  both  the  meanings ; 
are  fuggefted  at  once  by  the  way  in  which  it  is 
^fed  :  It  gratifies,  therefore,  as  an  example  of 
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a  newljr  (Ufcpvejred  r«fe»blancp.  The  gratifi- 
cation^ iif  ther?  be  any,  which  aiUt^ation 
prodiices,  is  to  be  afcrib^d  to  ilie  £|t9e  ibxirce ; 
of  which  the  admirers  hav«  a  rich  ireat,  in 
th?  •  Pugu*  Powpruro^  p«r  ftibHium  P<ir(iwn 
♦  poetam.  * 

9.  Anak>g7  is  a  copious  foiicce  of  Goaibhia-> 
Jioa  amp^g  our  thowghta.  J<  way  be  4efi»ed, 
a  fimilarity.  or  cprrpfpoiutejice,  not  k£  the  ol>, 
je^  pf  thought  theijt^elTe^  but  of  ^ir  gene^ 
ral  ^fi^9  or  cohfequencej.  Thus,  the  fpriijg 
of  the  y  w,  pr  the  wjnjiag  pf  the  day,  fug-, 
gefts  to  our  thoughts  the  period  of  infancy,  or 
youth  ;  ^  winter,  or  evening,  is  naturally  aC? 
.ibciabed  with  the  idea  pf  old  age.  The  mind 
ijsi,  indeed,  extreni?ly  prone  to  traipe  out  furfi 
analcgies,  whi<?h  are,  in  £a£t,  ?&er  all,  but  re- 
jGemblanges  pf  a  particul?ir  Iftnd ;  ^nd,  in  many 
caies,  it  may  %^y  them  to  ei^ift  without  any 
real  fi:mndation ;  of  which  we  hav9  the  moft 
rem;sa*]^bk  example  in  th?  i^  g^n^ally  cxmr 

ceived 
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mTted  ma^ogy  between  die  prqpodee  of  bcdyv 
and  thofe  of  mind;  the  erroneouihefd  of  whidi 
we  have  already  had  occafion  to  remark, 

I  have  dkeady  binted,  that  the  relations 
obiervable  in  die  efiufions  of  wit^  in  poedcal 
allttiion,  iimilei  metaphw,  and  allegoiy,  belong 
rather  to  the  combinations  of  analogy,  than  to 
thofe  of  refembiance ;  and  diere  is  certainly 
much  more  ingentuty  in  tracing  the  fbrmer 
dian  the  latter.  Thus,  the  wdl  known  fimili^ 
tude  of  Butler, 

And  now  like  Ipbfter  boil'd  die  mcMm, 
From  Mack  to  red  began  to  turn. 

eisdubits  an  analogy  certaiiUy  very  remote  from 
common  apprehenfion.  The  witty  Swift  am, 
in  like  manner,  trace  an  analogy  between  wif- 
dom  and  a  cheefe,  a  fack-poflet,  a  hen,  and  a 
nut,  fife.  (See  Introd.  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.) 
IV-ia  an  ansdpgy  of  a  ftriking  and  intereCBng 
kind,  that  wa3  traced  by  Cicoro,  and,  after  htm, 
by  Mr  Lodce,  between  the  mind  and  the  eye, 

whit]^ 
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which  fees  every  object  around  it,  but  is  irivi- 
fibleto4tfel£ 

The  dtfcovery  of  fuch  andogies  has  the 
double  merit  of  embeffifhing  and  illuftrating 
a  fubjed ;  and  they  are  therefore,  with  pro- 
|)riet7,  introduced,  not  only  into  the  amufing 
kinds  of  compofitioa,  but  alfo  into  thofe  of  the 
grave  and  didaflic  form.  The  following  are 
happy  inftances  of  the  effeGts  of  fuch  weH 
chofen  analogies,  though  not  in  works  profefs- 
fCdly  didactic.  /  To  endeavour*  (fays  Pope, 
in  his  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjedts)    *  to 

*  work  upon  the  vulgar  with  fine  fenfe,  is 
^  like  attempting  to  cut  blocks  vdth  a  razor,/ 

*  Did  you  ever'  (fays  Swift  in  one  of  his 
Letters  to  Lord  Bolingbroke)  ^  obferve  one  of 

*  your  clerics  cutting  his  paper  with  a  blunt 
?  ivory  knife  ?  Did  you  ever  know  the  knife 
^  fail  to  go  the  right  way  ?  Whereas,  if  you 
^  had  ufed  a  razor,  or  a  penknife,  you  had 
^  odds,  agsdnft  you  of  fpoiling  a  whole  fheet  * 
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This  allufion  is  happily  employed  by  the  Dean, 
to  illuftrate  the  diverfity  .between  genius,  and 
ordinary  ufeful  abilities.  '  An  analogy  of  the 
moft  remote  kind,  confifting  merely  in  the  ge- 
neral effe<ft  produced  upon  the  mind,  is  ex- 
prefled  in  the  following  beautiful  fimilitude  of 
pffian.  *  The  mufic  of  Carryl  was  like  tho 
•  memory  of  joys  that  are  paft ;  plealant  ancj 
^  mournful  to  the  foul,  * 

3.  Contrariety  or  Gontraft,  is  likewife  a  com- 
mon fource  of  combination  among  our  ideas. 
The  darknefs  of  night  will  frequently  induce  us 
to  think  of  the  fplendour  of  day ;  and  exceflive 
cold  naturally  turns  our  tfioughts  to  the  com- 
forts of  heat.  It  was  contrariety  that  aflbciated 
in  the  mind  of  Xerxes,  the  melancholy  idea  of 
mortality  and  diflblution,  with  the  profpedt  of 
his  millions  in  the  pride  of  adki^ty  and  mili- 
tary Ijplendour ;  when  he  lamented,  that  in  a 
fliort  period  of  time,  not  one  of  them  would  be 
^ound  upon  the  earth.    This  bias  of  the  mind  is 

likewife 
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likewife  emitietidy  conducive  to  the  advance- 
ment c^oyxc  knowledge;  fi>r  it  leads  ns  to  inquire. 
in  what  refpefts  the  various  objeds  of  nature 
dUFer  from  one  another,  as  well  as  wherein 
they  agree ;  and,  thus,  itimulates  us  to  acquire 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  properties 

The  rdation  of  contrariety  enters  pretty 
largely  into  the  allufions  of  wit,  in  conjuniSion 
wim  thofe  of  refemblance,  or  analogy  ;  for,  as 
already  obferved,  the  combinations  of  wit  muft 
not  be  obvious,  or  readily  difcpverable ;  that  is, 
they  muft  partake  both  of  refemblance  or  ana^ 
logy,  and  of  contrariety.  That  fpecies  of  wit 
which  conftitutes  the  ludicrous,  exhibits  a  due 
fliare  of  this  mixture  of  refemblance  and  con^ 
Craft ;  for,  according  to  the  beft  analyiis  we 
have  of  the  eflence  of  the  ludicrous,  it  confifls 
in  ^  a  mixture  of  relation  and  contrariety  ;  or 
*  of  inc€ngruit7  in  the  parts  of  an  obj^Cty  or 
^  afiemblage  of  related  objedrs. '  (See  Dr 
l^^tde's  £(&y  on  th^  Ludicrous  in  Compofi-^ 

tion,) 
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^Sifxu)  It  may,  howev^,  be  doubted  whediw 
^  de6mtiK>a  is  not  too  coiQpreheiifiYe,^  6>  at 
to  mclude  vithm  it,  not  only  the  ladicioii9^ 
but  all  the  aUufiona  and  combinationa  of  wit ; 
vrhich  muft  pofl^^  tqgethec  with  l^  re* 
latioa  of  rqfefnUaq^,  tiiat  alfo  of  can** 
traD(«  Thofe  combinations  whidk  are  more 
ftri^Iy  tiidicroua^  doi^efe,  in  general;,  exhibit 
♦  the  contraft  or  oppofition, '  asi  Mr  HutcKfoa 
caUs  it^  *  of  <%pil7  and  m^nncfs ;  *  which 
always  ha($  a  dire<3;  tendency  to  e^sgcifie  la^ghter^ 
and  tmj  ^ftiy  be  confideced  a$  the  princiqpai 
fource  of  that  emotion.  Our  bWlefque  com- 
pofi^ion^  mock-heroics^  travefties,  d^.  fumifh 
a«i]^e  pfoo&  of  the  ^tb  of  this  pofij^iQnk 

4«  The  £burth  natural;  fource  of  eennexioa 
among  ^ ol^ieflssof owt^bioughl$,whit  we  par^ 
t^ulaiifed,  h  Mutual  dependences  If  we  find 
Qoe  occnrreotce  or.  phenomenon  conilantly  fuo- 
ceeded  by  amother,  it  is  extremely  natural  that 
the  one:  0»$^d  be  fuggeftedby  the  other  to  ouc 

mind&. 
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Ininds.  On  the  {aifie  principle,  th^  nodon  of  thd 
means  employed,  fugg^fts  the  eitd^hich  the^ 
are  to  at^ofliplilh.  ThXfe,  vrheh  we  obferve  thd 
labours  of  the  hufbandman,  we  naturally  think 
of  the  harveft  which  is  to  enfue ;  and  the  ftudy 
of  an  argttaent  Or  piece  6f  reafoliing;  induces 
the  confideratiorf  of  the  concltifion  or  convic- 
tion which  it  terids  tb  prbdiCce;  To  this  fource 
of  combination  we,  ki  a  great  meafure,  ow^ 
our  defire  to  difcover  the  hidden  caufes  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  or  the  eftablifhed  de^ 
pendence  which  thefe  have  one  upon  another^' 

It  is  the  province  of  the  philofopher  to  afr 
certain  the  red  connexion  between  events,  oi 
what,  in  common  language.  We  call  their 
caufes ;  and  this  talk-  canndt  b6  accompliflied," 
but  by  a  long  and  careful  ftudy  of  nature  her- 
felf.  The  vulgar  are,  indeed,  fufBciendy  ready 
to  afligh  caufes  for  whatever  they  fee;  but  their 
^ant  of  kriov^fedge  is  a  copious  foUrce  of  error 
in  this  field  of  fpeculation.     ^  I  remember, '. 

fays' 
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lays  Dr  -Reid,  *  many  years  ago,  a  white  ox 

*  was  brought  into  the  country,  of  fa  enor- 

*  mous  a  fize,  that  people  came  many  miles  ta 
^  fee  him.  There  happened,  fome  month* 
^  after,  an  uncommon  fatality  among  women 
^  in  child-bearing.  Two  fuch  uncommon 
^  events  following  one  another,  gave  a  fufpi- 

*  cioh  of  their  connexion ;  and  occafioned  a 

*  common  opinion  among  the  country  people, 

*  that  the  white  ox  was  the  caufe  of  this  fatal- 

*  ity. '     *  However  filly  and  ridiculous  this 

*  opinion  was,'  adds  our  author,  *  it  fprung 

*  from  the  fame  root  in  human  nature,  on 

*  which  all  natural  philofophy  grows,  namely, 
^  an  eager  defire  to  find  out  connexions  in 
^  things;  and  a  natural,  original,  and  un'ao- 
^  countable  propenfity  to  believe,  that  the  con- 

*  nexions  which  we  have  obferved  in  time* 
'  paft,  will  continue  in  time  to  come. '  (In-' 
quiry  into  the  Human  Mind.)  The  many^ 
faperftitiousobfervances' which  prevail  among' 
the  vulgar,  and,  ftill  more^  among  favage  nations, 

may 
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saay  be  afcnbed  entirely  to  thU  igoontice  off 
the  real  dependence  of  evencs*  tpoft  each  other, 
vA  a  pronene&  to  admit  at  corniesioii  ^vidnre 
acne  really  oiAs. 

But,  fecondly,  we  not  only  eofutiedt  the  otv 
je£b9  of  our  thou^its  together,  aceordk^  to 
t^ofe  efiendal  and  natural  relatiodd  whicb  we 
bt^enreaAMC»ig.theflii9  but  alfo  in  confeqittenee  of 
the  mere  acdulental  droimftance  of  dieir  hasr-' 
Ing  been  pcefented  to  thenund  tc^getber.  Thitf 
hSt  ifl  of  fo  famHiair  oUenradoa^  a»  kastc^f 
to  ftand  in  need  of  tlluflxadoob  ^  In  paffing 
*  alon^  a  road^  wimlt  we  hanre  fona^ly  toa*^ 
^  vdUed  in^  cooipany  with  a  friend, '  (ofafervetf 
Mr  Stewart,  c  s.  part  l.  §)  l^)  *  &e  pastku-* 
^  Ian  of  tii0  ccsiavecfatkm  ia  which  we  were 
^  tii0n  cngsEgCK^  are  fiiequrady  fiiggefiedi  to  us 
^  by  the  dageds  we  saeA:  wids.  la*  fuch  a 
^  fiaene,  we  recollefl  thac  a.  padkubir  fiibje& 
^wm  ftastedi;  and,  ia.  paffing:  tbef  diimniC 
^  ^loufesf  and  pJagBatinosy  andi  riveis^,  tfatf  aigiiu 

*  ments 
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^  ments  we  were  difcuffing  when  we  laft  faw 
^  them,  recur  fjpontaneoufly  to  the  memory.  * 
V  That  man/  fays  Dr  Johnfdn,  *  is  little  to 

*  be  envied,  whofe  patriotifm  would  not  gain, 

*  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whofe 

*  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the 

*  ruins  of  lona; '     (Journey  to  the  Wefterri  - 
Iflahdsi  p.  34Y.) 

This  law  of  aflibciatian  is  manifeftiy  of  the 
greateft  utility  in  promoting  the  exercife  of 
memory ;  and,  inideed,  fpontaneous  or  invo-^ 
luntary  memory  feenis  entirely  to  depend  up- 
on thofe  aiTociations  which  the  mind  has  pre- 
vioufly  formed,  whether  according  to  natural  or 
accidental  relations.  Of  thefe,  the  accidental, 
or  mereljr  arbitrary  combinations  are,  by  no 
meansj  the  leaft  extenfively  ufefiil  to  the  me- 
mory, on  account  of  their  imlimited  range; 
and  what  is  called  mechanical,  or  artificial 
memory,  is  entirely  founded  upon  thefe  com^ 
binations.     It  is  in  general  a  merely  arbitrary 

M  relation 
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irelation  that  fubrift$  between  the  fign  and  the 
thing  fignified :  as  betweai  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  the  founds  of  which  they  are 
exprefiive ;  as  well  as  between  thefe  founds, 
or  the  various  words  of  a  language^  *and  the 
thoughts  which  they  are  intended  to  denote* 
Thus,  the  whc^e  fabric  of  language,  whether 
written  or  oral,  refts  upon  that  law  of  the  hu- 
man eonftitution,  whereby  diings  which  are 
repeatedly  prefented  to  the  mind  together,  are 
afterwards  fi^efted,  the  one  by  the  odben 
The  fame  may  be  iaid  of  the  iigns  and  ch»« 
f adter^  which  the  algebraift  employs ;  die  notes 
of  the  mufkian ;  and  various  odi^  like  cafes. 

Aflbciations  which  are  merely  arlntraify^ 
sqppear  to  operate  upon  the  mind  with  fuUy  as 
ipuch  power  as  thofe  which  are  founded  in 
nature.  The  well  known  effect  of  the  nation^ 
al  air,  called  ^  Rans  des  Vaches^ '  upon  the 
Swiis  regiments  in  foreign  countries,  in  excit- 
ing what  is  called  the  *  maladie  du  /^// 

afforda 
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affords  a  fWking  illuftration  of  this  fad.  A 
flmilar  effedl  is  faid  to  b6  pfoduded  upon  our 
Highlanders,  trheh  at  a  diftande  from  home, 
hy  the  air  of  *  Loehaber  flo  more.  *  The 
confeqttences  of  thefe  afWtrar^  affociafidns  are 
fometiities'  fuffieientfy  whimfieal  j  tif  which  Mi" 
Locke  records  two  remarkable  inftances.  The 
fifft  id,  of  a  pef fott  •  peftrfe<ai7  etired  of  mad- 
'  nefe^  by  a  veity  harfh  and  offeiifive  opefa^ 

*  tion*      The  geiitlemaii,  who  wa»  thus  r^^ 

*  ctovered^  with  great  fenfe  of  gratitxide  and 

*  acfcftoif^leidgmem,  owned  the  cJttre,  all  hid  Bfe 

*  after,  a^  the  greateft  oHigatioil  he  could  have 

*  received  j  but,  whatever  gratitude  ettid  reafott 

*  ftiggdied  to  hiin,  he  could  nevet  bear  the 

*  fight  of  the  dperatOf. '  The  fkoiid  inftance 
id  *  of  a  ydttttg  gentieiri-aft  who  having  learnt 

*  t6  daiiee,  «id  t^k^  fo  gfeM  petf^^ioii^  there 

*  haippened  to  iknd  an  oM  mififk  in  the  roM» 

*  whete  he  le£tftt<     The  idea  €f  this  remark^ 

*  ab4e  piece  of  hduieltoy  ftuff^  had  ib  mitred 
^  itffcitf  with  the  turns  and  fteps  of  all  his  dan-» 

M  2  *  ces* 
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*  ces^  that,  though  jn  that  chamber  he  could 
^  dance  excellently  well,  yet  it  was  only  while 

*  that  trunk  was  there  ;  nor  could  he  perform 
^  well  in  any  other  place,  unlefs  that,  or  fome 
^  fuch  other  trunk,  had  its  due  position  in  the 

*  room, '     (B.  IL  c.  33.  %  14.  &  16,^) 

Indeed,  therfe  a!re  few  parts  of  the  human 
conilitution  produdive  of  more  important  ef- 
fects, than-  the  law  which  induces  us  to  form 
arbitrary  connexiojas  among,  the  objefts  of  our 
thoughts;  and  few  which  demand  more  the 
cultivaung  care  of  the  preceptor  and  guardian; 
a  fadJ:  which  feems  to  have  excited  due  atten- 
tion in  fome  of  our  late  treadfes  upon  educa- 
tion. To  this  fource  are  due  many  of  the 
errors  and  prejudices  of  the  human  mind,  not 
only  in  matters  merely  fpeculative,  but  even  in 
the  judgements  and  decifions  of  the  moral  fa- 
culty. The  evident  importance  of  tlris  fub- 
je£t  is  dierefore  fufficient  to  juftify  its  feparate 

illuftratipn*. 
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illuftration,  which  will  form  the  fubjed  of  tha 
•Bext  Sedion. 


SECTION  n. 


Of  the  Influence  of  Association  m  our  various 
Judgments. 

1  HE  influence  of  arbitrary  aflbciation^  m  ^v- 
Ing  a  bias  to  our  opinions  and  judgements,  we 
ihall  conlider  under  fhree  heads:  1^,  As  it 
afFeds  the  decifions  of  tafte ; .  2^,  As  it  afFeds 
our  Jjpeculative  opinions ;  and,  S^,  As  it  in^ 
fluences  our  moral  judgements. 

!•  The  influence  of  aflbciation,  in  regulat- 
ing the  decifions  of  tafl:e,  is  indeed  very  power^ 
fill.    TTo  this  fource  alone,  is  to  be  afcribed  th^ 
approbation  which  we  beftow  upon  the  drefs, 
M  3  proaunciatUxa, 
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prpaunciation>  language,  and  manner  oi  the 

great  and  the  fafhionable.  That  it  is  pp  in-^ 
trinfic  excellence  in  the  n^ode  itfelf,  which 
caufes  our  approbation,  is  manifeft  from  this, 
that,  when  it  ceafes  to  be  the  fafliion,  we  im- 
mediatiely  ceafe  to  approve  it ;  and  beftow  our 
admuration  itpon  fome  qther  mode,  which  wel 
before  fhould  have  condemned,  but  which 
comes  now  to  be  fandioned  by  the  adoption 
of  the  great  The  pronunciation,  or  language 
of  the  Court,  may  frequendy  be  inferior,  in 
real  me^t,  to  that  of  the  provinces :  but  the 
latter  is  uniformly  condemned,  becaufe  oflbciatn 
pd  with  the  ideas  of  pQarfen^ls  and  vulgarity; 
while  the  former  is  uniformly  applauded,  on 
jiccount  of  the  contrary  aiTpciationt  Thus,  the 
caufe  of  our  approbation  of  whatever  is  call^ 
fafhionable,  is  to  be  fought  in  the  principle  of 
aflbciation  alon^. 

The  effed  of  arbitrary  aflbciation  in  mat^ 
ters  of  tafte,  is  ftill  more  ftrongly  evinced  in 

the 
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the  permanent  charafter  which  it  frequently 
gives  to  the  tafte  of  a  mtion.  The  Chinefe, 
for  example^  love  a  foot^  in  their  women,  fo 
fmall,  a$  to  be  fcarcely  of  any  ufe  in  walking, 
becaufe  with  this  they  have  aiTociated  the  notion 
of  delicacy  and  elegance  j  while  they  defpife  a 
Foot  of  the  juft  proportions,  becaufe,  in  then: 
minds,  it  is  affociated  with  mean  and  vulgar 
qualities.  The  fame  principle  ferves  to  explain 
why,  in  Holland,  and,  indeed,  in  moft  parts  of 
the  world,  a  flyle  of  gardening  has  prevailed, 
wluch  the  better  tafte  of  this  country  condemns 
^  ftiiF  and  unnatural.  In  thofe  countries,  the 
efforts  of  artifice,  Ikill,  and  labour,  have  become 
ajQTociated  with  the  notion  of  a  garden ;  and 
the  more  vifible  that  the  exertion  of  thefe  is 
rendered,  the  more  perfect  is  the  work  reckon- 
ed ;  and  hience  the  profufion  of  parterres,  ter- 
races, alleys,  fountains,  ftatues,  formal  fhrubs, 
and  hedges,  with  which  the  Diitch  gardens  are 
loaded. 

M  4  The 
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Thp  influence  of  arbitrary  aflfociation,  is 
alfo  manifefted  in  the  high  value  which  we  fet 
upon  the  compofitions  with  which  we  have 
been  familiarized  in  early  youtlj.  Thefe  are 
conne£ted,  in  our  minds,  with  a  variety  of 
pleafipig  occurrences  Which  have  happened  at 
that  period  ;  and,  therefore,  acquire  a  value, 
in  our  eftimation,  which  they  do  not  intrin-? 
fically  po.ffefe.  Thus,  Mr  Addifon  himfelf, 
though  fo  acute  a  critic,  under  the  bias  of  this 
natural  prepoffeffion,  could  find  every  beauty 
of  Homer  or  Virgil,  in  the  ancient  ballad  of 
Cheery  Chafe,  of  which,  undoubtedly,  the  prin-p 
cipal  merit  is,  a  native  and  unadorned  fimplir 
city,     (See  jSpedator,  No.  70.  &  74.) 

It  is  upon  a  fimilar  principle  that  the  com- 
pofitions  of  celebrated  authors  come  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  perfect  models  of  imitation  ;  and 
their  very  defeats  are  exalted  into  beauties,  on 
account  of  their  being  fo  clofely  combined  with 
thofe  parts  of  their  works  which  are  juftly  en- 
titled 
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titled  to  admiration.  Few  things  have  tended 
more  to  retard  the  progref^  of  genuine  tafte, 
than  this  fuperftitious  veneration  for  great 
names.  In  this  way  the  did^ates  of  nature 
have  been  made  to  yield  to  authority  f  and  the 
practice  of  an  eminent  writer  has  pafled  in-« 
to  a  law  never  to  be  violated.  Boflu,  a  ce- 
lebrated French  critic,  can  find  no  better  foun- 
dation for  the  numerous  rules  which  he  has 
^ven,  than  the  pradlice  of  Homer  or  Virgil, 
iupported     by     the    authority    of    Ariftode. 

*  Strange,'  fays  Lord  Kaimes,  ^  that  in  fo 
^  long  a  work,  the  concordance,  or  difcord- 
^  ance    of  thefe  rules    with   human  nature, 

*  fhould  never  once  have  ei>tere4  his  thbughtau' 
(Elem.  of  Criticifmi) 

Mep,  however,  are  now  becoming  more 
temperate  in  thefe  matters,  and  can  ^ow 
that  there  may  be  faulty  paflages  even  in  fuch 
works  as  the  Iliad  or  Mtieid.  The  cultivation 
pf  philofophical  criticifm  has  tended  to  diilipate 

the 
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the  prejudices  which  are  fo  apt  to  warp  our 
decifions  ia  matters  of  tafte,  and  to  corredl  the 
influence  of  arbitrary  afibcdation.  By  the  dii^ 
fufion  of  thb  fcience^  the  ftandard  of  true 
tafte  comes  gradually  to  be  afcertained ;  while 
it  is  rendered,  more  and  more  manifeft^  that 
the  deciiions  of  that  &culty  are  not  naturally 
guided  by  whim  and  prejutdice^  but  have  their 
fiaimdation  in  the  orij^nal  cooftitution  of  man, 

3.  But,  agsdn,  many  of  our  fpecuktive  o« 
{unions,  and  conclufions  of  reafoning,  are  un^ 
duly  influenced  by  cafual  afl^xuation.  Thi^ 
influeeice  ia  by  no  means  confined  to  the  vul% 
gar  and  illiterate,  in  whom  its  operation  is  indeed 
peculiarly  manifeft  ;  but  has  a  powerful  eflTeft 
on  many  of  the  reafonings  of  the  philofophen 
A  remarkable  example  of  this  we  have  bad  oc^ 
caficm  to  illuftrate  at  length  in  Chajx  IIL,  when 
treating  ctf  tiie  theories  concerning  Perception. 
The  Ideal  theory,  which  has  fo  long  been  im- 
plicitly admitted  by  philofophers,   it  would 

feem^ 
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.feem,  owes  it«  evidencf  to  nothing  elfe  bxu: 
the  arbitrary  aflbciation  which  exifls  in  the 
-fnind^  of  moft  men,  betwe^en  the  notions  of  an 
eiFed,  or  motion  produced,  and  that  of  an  ac- 
tual contaft  of  the  bodies,  or  fubftances,  whidt 
^oduce  the  effefl,  the  one  upon  the  othen 
^  Nothings'  it  was  concdv>ed,  *  can  ad,  or 
*  be  aded  upon,  but  when  and  where  it  is 
^  prefent. '  And  yet,  as  Is  obferved  in  that 
chapter,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  mat- 
ter ftrifkly,  we  no  more  underftand  how  bo- 
dies a<a  upon  one  another,  when  in  cQnta<3r, 
than  when  at  a  diftance ;  and  there  are  not 
only  many  intelledlual  phenomena,  but  alfo 
many  material  phenomena,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 
various  attraftions,  which  appear  to  be  produ- 
ced by  the  mutual  a^ion  of  bodies  at  a  diftance 
from  one  another;  fo  that  this  aflbciation, 
though  fo  univerfally  prevalent,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted a  mere  prejudice,  or  vulgar  error. 

The  connexion  conceived   to  fubfift  be- 
tween 
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l!ween  the  faculties  of  Senfation  and  Percep- 
tion, affords  another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind, 
and,  as  fuch,  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  Mr 
Stewart,  (Elem,  &c.  c.  5.  part  2.  §  l.)  Thefe 
t^vo  faculties  were  uniformtjr  confounded  to- 
gether by  all  metaphyfical  writers  previous  to 
Dr  Reid ;  from  which  circumftance  alone  a- 
rofe  much  erroneous  fpeculation.     ^  A  clear 

*  conception  of  this  diftiniStion, '  fays  Mr 
Stewart,  *  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  aH 

*  Dr  Reid's  r^afonings  concerning  the  procefe 
^  of  nature  in  perception.  '  Of  this  truth 
Dr  Reid  himfelf  appears  to  have  been  fuffi- 
ciently  aware ;  for  he  fays,  (Eflay  IL  on  the 
InteH,  Powers,  c.  16.)  *  I  fliall  condude  this 
^  chapter,  by  obf^ving,  that  as  the  confound- 

*  ing  our  fenfations  with  that   perception  of 

*  external  objefts  which  is  conftantly  conjoin- 

*  ed  with  them,  has  been  the  occafion  of  moft 

*  of  the  errors  and  falfe  theories  of  philofo- 

*  phers  with  regard  to  the  fenfes  ;  fo,  the  dif- 
^  dnguifhing  thefe  operations  feems  to  me  to 
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^  be  the  key  that  leads  to  a  right  underftand* 
•  ing  of  them. ' 

Mr  Stewart  has  likewife  taken  notice  of  the 
influence  of  arbitrary  alTociation  upon  our  fpe- 
culative  conclufions,  in  the  examples  of  the 
connexion  which  is  eftabliflied  in  the  mvo^ 
between  the  notions  of  colour  and  extenjion; 
between  thofe  oi  .space  and  time ;  and  between 
the  relations  of  acuteness  and  gravity  in  the 
mufical  fcale,  and  the  notions  of  superiority 
and  inferiority^  or  high  and  low.  (See  as  a- 
bove.)  Thefe,  and  other  examples  which 
might  be  mentioned,  are  fufiicient  to  eftablifh 
die  neceflity  of  guarding  againft  the  influence 
of  cafual  comUnation  in  our  philofophicai 
fpeculations ;  and  more  efpeeiaUy  in  thofe 
which  are  of  the  metaphyfical  or  abftrad 
kind. 

3.  In  the  lafl:  place,  we  have  to  contemplate 
the  influence  of  arbitrary  aflbciation,  m  a  yet 

more 
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more  important  point  of  view,  vizi  as  it  affefts 
our  moral  judgments.  There  id  a  fafliion,  it 
is  well  known,  not  only  in  matters  of  tafte  and 
(peculative  inquiry,  but  even  ih  morality  and 
religion.  The  man  of  fpirit,  as  he  is  CAlle<f, 
will  hut  too  often  be  afliariied  to  own  hi^  re^ 
ipeOi  f<>t  the  facred  truths  of  revelation,  or 
his  obedience  to  thofe  preempts  of  morality^, 
which  enjoin  the  praftice  of  temperance,  ic^ 
hriety,  and  the  reftraint  cf  Ae  pdEons.  He 
has  been  accuftomed  to  treat  thofe  peribns 
who  habitually  praftife  fuch  duties,  as  of  loW 
and  grovelling  minds ;  and  to  confiJer  a  devi». 
ation  from  them  m  a  mark  of  fuperiot  endow** 
mentSj  and  of  a  mind  emandpated  jfirom  vul- 
gar prejudices.  Thus,  it  but  too  frequently 
happens,  that  men  of  rank  and  fortune  be* 
come  habitually  vicious,  from  the  iiia-e  influ- 
ence of  cafual  aflbciation,  and  the  falfe  ihame 
of  avowing  themfelves  the  friends  of  virtue. 

Again,  if  we  63Kimine  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious 
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^ou8  q)imon8  which  have  pref^ed  in  difTer* 
ait  ages  of  the  woiid,  and  among  the  people 
of  different  climates  and  nations,  we  fiiall  find 
a  ftnking  diverfity  in  many  important  particu- 
lars* The  ancient  heathen  and  the  modem 
favage  enjoin  us,  while  we  do  all  the  good  we 
can  to  our  ^ends,  to  be  equally  (ludious  to 
injure  our  enemies*  The  milder  precepts  of 
CSuiftianity,  on  the  other  hand,  exhort  to  the 
complete  for^venefs  of  injuries^  Among  the 
Romans,  fuicide  was  a  virtue ;  among  Chrif- 
tians,  it  is  a  crime  c^  the  deepeft  dye;  The 
South-Sea  iflanders,  and  the  ancient  Lacede^- 
monians,  pradifed  theft  without  fcruple ; 
while,  by  the  laws  of  Europe,  it  is  punifhed 
with  death.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  diverfity 
which  prevsuls  among  the  individuals  of  vari- 
ous climates  and  countries,  in  their  opinions  of 
right  and  wrong,  that  many  philpfophers  have 
been  induced  to  confider  man  as  entirely  the 
creature  of  educaticm  and  habit,  in  what  regards 
the  fentiments  of  morality.      Of  this  opinion 

appears 
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^  appears  to  hate  been  even  the  candid  Locke 
himfelf,  (See  Eflay  on  the  Hum.  Und.  bookl< 
c.  3,)  But  fueh  fafts  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  a  proof  of  the  extenfiye  influence  of  the 
principle  of  aflbeiationf  which,  however  it  may 
biasj  can  neva*  totally  fiibvert  the  inherent 
power  of  the  moral  fenfe.  As  is  juftly  ob- 
ferved  by  Mr  Stewart,  (Elem.,  &c  c.  5.  part  2i 
§  3.)  *  there  muft  be  fome  limit,  beyond  which 

*  the  theory  of  aflbciation  cannot  poflibly  be 

*  carried ;  for  the  explanation  which  it  givei 

*  of  the  formation  of  new  principles  of  ai^n j 

*  proceeds  on  the  firppofition  that  there  are  o^ 

*  ther  principles    previoufly    exifting   in  the 

*  mind/ ' 

The  hfeathen  and  the  favage  Combine  the 
ideas  of  valour  and  heroifm  with  the  revenge 
of  injuries,  arid  the  deftru<aion  of  their  ene^ 
mies ;  and  hence  deem  fuch  conduft  ajs  praife-^ 
worthy  as  gratitude  for  benefits  received.  But 
the  more  enlightened  Chriilian  difcems  true 

magnanimity 
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magnatiimity  iii  the  forgivenefs  of  injury  J 
and  juftly  deems  jt  a  greater  a£t  of  heroifm 
to  return  good  for  evil,  than  to  fatisfy  the  im- 
pulfe  of  his  vengeance.  A  fimilar  explanation 
may  be  given  of  the  diVerflty  6f  opinion  be- 
tween the  Heathen  and  the  Chriftiaii,  On  the^ 
fubjed  of  fuicide.  While  the  one  deems  this 
a  heroic  aft,  th6  bettef  iriftriiaiori  df  the  other 
leads  him  to  cofifider  it  rather  as  a  proof  of  ti- 
tnidity  ;  as  well  as  a  highly  culpable  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Conttdul  6f  the  Supreme  Fowen 

With  refped  to  tlie  ptaitice  of  theft,  fo  pre- 
valent among  certain  tribes,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  in  fliofe  countries  where  it  has  pre- 
vailed, property  has  been  confidered  as  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value.  In  the  South^ea  iflands,  the 
fporitaneious  bounty  of  natutfe  fenders  hoarding 
altogether  fuperfluous  ;  afid,  in  ancient  Sparta^ 
the  acctimillatioh  of  property. was  pofitively 
prohibited.  In  this  tatter  country,  too,  it  was 
merely  the  difplay  of  fklll  that  faij6lioned  the! 
K  theft} 
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theft ;  for  detedion  was  fure  to  cover  the  per-* 
petrator  with  difgrace* 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  diTerfities  winch 
are  difcovered  in  the  moral  ientimejats  of  man* 
kind,  arife  from  knowci  kws  of  the  himxaa 
coaftitution*  The*  bafis  on  which  thefe  moral 
fentiments  are  founded  ia  inoButabfe ;  but  they 
may  be  varioufly  modified  accordii^  to  cir-i 
eumflances  peculiar  to  the  individual.  It  ia 
thus  that  the  language  of  different  tribes  af^ 
fumes  a  particular  chara£ter  and  idiom,  ac* 
cording  to  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  their 
fituation;  but  the  fundamental  principles  of 
grammar  epntinue  radically  the  iaz^e  ia  aU  dift- 
lefts. 

An  important  effeft  of  the  faculty  of  Com- 
bination, or  Aflbciation,  remains  yet  to  be  ex-- 
amined,  viz.  the  power  which  it  has  in  reguw 
lating  the  fucceiSon  of  our  ideas,  and  in  di- 
refting  the  tranfition  from  one  objefti  of  thoughti 

ta 
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to  another.  This  fubjeft,  however,  we  flxall 
referve  for  the  next  Chapter,  where  a  confider- 
ation  of  the  various  objedls  on  which  the  fa- 
culty of  conception  is  exerciied,  wll  naturally 
lead  us  to  treat  of  the  fucceilion  or  train  of 
our  thoughts* 


N  2  cpAP'' 
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CHAPTER  SIXTH. 


Of  Conception  and  Ima^nadon. 


SECTION    I. 

Central  Remarks  upon  Conception^ 

*  Conceiving,    imagining,    apprehending, 

*  underftanding,  having  a  notion  of  a  thing,* 
fiiys  Dr  Reid,  (Eflay  4.  on  the  Intel  Powers, 
c  1.)  *^  are  common  woris  irfed  to  exprefs  that 

*  operation  o£  the  underftan&ng,  which  the 

*  logicianai  call  simple  apprehension.  The  hav- 
^  ing  an  idea  of  a  thing  is,  in  common  Ian«- 

*  guage,  nfed  in   the  fame  fenfe,   chiefly,  I 

*  think,  fince  Mr  Locke's  time.     Logicians,  * 

continues 
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continues,  he,  *  define  fimple  apprehenfion  to 

*  be  the  bare  conception  of  a  thing,  without 

*  any  judgment  or  belief  about  it    If  this  were 

*  intended  for  a  ftri£kly  logkal  definition,  it 

*  might  be  a  juft  objeftion  to  it,  that  concep- 

*  tion  and  apprehenfion  are  only  fynonymous 

*  words  J  and  that  we  may  as  well  define  con- 

*  ception  by  apprehenfion,  as  apprehenfion  by 

*  conception.     But  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 

*  that  the  moft  fimple  operations  of  the  mind 

*  cannot  be  logically  defined.     To  have  a  di- 
^  ftin£t   notion  of  them,  we  muft  attend  to 

*  them  as  we  feel  them  in  our  own  minds.  ' 

The  account  which  we  have  given  of  Con- 
eeption,  or  Imagination,  is,  that  it  is  the  Acui- 
ty by  which  we  reprefent  to  our  minds  the  ob- 
jefts  of  any  of  our  other  faculties,  vmrioufly 
modified  ;  which,  though  not  a  logical  defi- 
nition, perhaps  conveys  a  more  diftinft  notion 
of  the  natune  of  th$  power,  than  an  enumera- 
tion pf  thofe  terma,  which,  though  nearly  fy- 
N  3  nonymous 
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nonymous  with  Conception,  are  yet  occafion* 
ally  ufed  in  very  different  fenfes.  Thus,  -v^hen 
we  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  any  particular 
intelleftual  faculty,  as  the  memory,  the  judg- 
ment, &G.  we  exercife  the  faculty  of  Concep- 
tion upon  an  objedl  of  Confcioufnefs.  If  we 
refled  upon  ai^y  agreeable  or  difagreeable  tafte, 
fmell,  feeling,  &c  it  is  exercifed  upon  an  ob-? 
jefl:  of  Senfation  ;  if  the  objed:  of  our  thoughts 
be  any  individual  material  body,  conception  is 
employed  upon  an  obje<a  of  Perception ;  if  it 
be  a  fingle  quality,  or  attribute,  it  is  an  objed: 
of  Abftraftion  ;  ^nd  if  it  be  fi  combination 
which  does  not  exift  in  nature,  it  is  an  objedt 
of  Aflbciatioq.  I  do  not,  however,  affert  that 
this  enumeration  includes  all  the  objeds  upon 
which  conception  can  be  employed ;  but  that 
all  thefe  may,  occafionally,  be  objeQ:s  of  this 
faculty. 

Indeed,  as  is  obferved  by  Dr  Reid  {ut  supra\ 
Conception  feems  to  form  an  ingredient  in  ever 
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Ty  Operation  of  the  mind.  *  Our  fenfes, '  fays 
lie,  *  cannot  ^ve  us  the  belief  of  any  objeQ:, 
without,  giving  fome  concqption  of  it  at  the 
fame  time.  No  man  can  either  remember 
or  reafon  about  things  of  which  he  hath  no 
conc^tion.  When  we  will  to  exert  any  of 
our  adive  powers,  there  muft  be  fome  con- 
ception of  what  we  will  to  do  j  there  can  be 
no  deiire  nor  averfion,  love  nor  hatred,  with- 
out fome  conception  of  the  objed :  we  can- 
not feel  psdn  without  cdhceiving  it,  though 
we  can  conceive  it  vnthout  feeling  it.  Thefe 
thin^  are  felf-evident.  In  every  operation 
of  the  mind,  therefore,  in  every  thing  we 
call  thought,  there  muft  be  conception. 
When  we  analyze  the  various  operations  ei- 
ther of  the  underftanding,  or  of  the  will,  we 
fhall  always  find  this  at  the  bottom,  like  the 
caput  mortuum  of  the  Chemifts,  or  the  mate-^ 
rta  prima  of  the  Peripatetics ;  but,  though 
*  there  is  no  operation  of  the  mind  without 
^  conception,  yet  it  may  be  found  naked,  de- 
N  4  *  tached 
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^  tached  from  all  others  ;  and  then  it  is  called 

*  fimple  apprehenfion^  oy  ^he  bare  fonception 
^  pf  a  thing. ' 

The  objedls  of  this  faculty,  when  it  is  ex-t 
prcifed  by  itfelf,  and  unaflbciated  with  any  o^ 
ther,  are  ufually  denoted  by  Ijngl^  words,  of 
by  two  or  more  words  which  do  npt  form  a 
complete  fentence  or  propofition;    as,  *  the 

*  river  Thames, '    *  a  man,  *   *  a  man  of  yir- 

*  tue.  *  For  it  is  not  the  province  of  concep- 
tion either  to  affirm  or  deny,  or  to  exprefs  any 
opinion  or  judgipent ;  but  merely  to  exhibit 
to  the  mind  a  notion  of  that  objeiQ:  upon  which 
it  is  exercife^i.  Hence  the.  terms  true  and 
false  are  improperly  applied  tp  oi^r  concep- 
tions ;  thpy  may  be  diftind  or  confiifed,  ftrong 
and  lively,  or  weak  and  languid  j  but  as  they 
do  not  neceflarily  include  any  opinion,  the 
cannot  properly  be  faid  to  imply  either  truth 
pr  falfehpod. 


Mr 
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Mr  Stewart  (Elem.  &c.  c,  3.)  has  employ- 
ed the  term,  Conception,  in  a  much  more  limited 
/acceptation  than  what  we  have  above  ailigned 
to  it     *  By  conception,'  fays  he,  *  I  mean 

*  that  power  of  the  mind  which  enables  it  to 

*  form  a  notion  of  aa  abfent  object  of  percep- 

*  tion,  or  of  a  fenlation  which  it  has  formerly 

*  felt  *     *  I  do  not, '  adds  he,  *  contend  that 

*  this  is,  exclufively,  the  proper  meaning  of 
^  the  Word;  but  I  think  that  the  faculty  which 
^  I  have  now  defined,  deferves  to  be  diJftin- 
^  guifhed  by  an  appropriated  name. ' 

If,  indeed,  the  forming  a  notion  of  an  ab- 
fent  objedt  of  perception,  or  of  a  former  fenlk^ 
tion,  be  the  fole  employment  of  a  peculiar 
feculty  of  the  mind,  that  faculty  certainly  de^ 
ferves  an  appropriated  name,  But  if  that 
faculty  has  likewife  other  ftindiions,  thefe^ 
furely,  fhould  be  included  in  its  defcription^ 
^nd  in  tlie  enumeration  of  its  objeiSb  ;  and  this 
J  txike  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  faculty  of  Cpn^ 

^eption. 
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ception.  We  form  conceptions,  as  I  appre- 
hend, of  objeds  of  intelled,  as  well  as  of 
objects  of  fenfe ;  of  the  objefts  of  confdouC- 
nefs  or  abflra£tion,  as  well  as  of  thofe  of  fenfa* 
tion  and  perception  :  and  if  thefe  be  only  dif- 
ferent employments  or  modifications  of  the 
lame  fiiculty,  it  furely  tends  to  error,  entuiely  to 
overlook  a  certain  dafe  of  the  objedls  of  the 
faculty,  and  to  limit  its  application  to  one  de- 
nomination of  them  alone.  As  wdl  might  we 
limit  the  term,  Memory,  to  the  recollection  of 
the  events  of  the  material  world  alone ;  or  Ab- 
ftradtion,  to  the  analyzing  of  the  obje^s  of 
fenfe,  est clufiye  of  thofe  of  ijiteljeft. 

The  term.  Imagination,  is,  as  abbve  ftated, ' 
one  of  thofe  which  is  employed,  in  common 
language,  to  denote  the  faculty  of  which  we 
^re  treating.  Thus,  it  is  no  uncommon  ex- 
preffion,  to  fay,  *  I  cannot  imagine  what 
^  you  mean  ; '  or,  ^  I  imagined  fo  and  fo  to 
*  be  the  cafe ; '  where  the  word  imagine  has 
•  *  evidently 
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/evidently  the  fame  fignification  vnth  conceive. 
This  term,  however,  is  not  unfrequently  em-^ 
ployed  in  a  more  limited  f^nfe.     *  Imagina- 

*  tion,*  fays  Dr  Reid  (as  above),  *  when  it  "is 

*  diftinguiflied  from  Conception,  feems  to  me 

*  to  (ignify  one  fpecies  of  conception,  to  wit, 

*  the  conception  of  yifible  objects.     Thus,  in 

*  a  mathematical  proportion,   I  imagine  the 

*  figure,  and  I  conceive  the  demonflration : 
^  it  would  not,  I  think,  bp  improper  to  fay, 

*  I  conceive  both  ;  but  it  would  not  be  fo 

*  proper  to  fay,  I  Imagine  the  demonftratioiv  ^ 
The  etymology  of  the  word  appears  to  warrjmt 
its  being  employed  in  this  fenfe;  but  fomething 
more  feems  to  be  included  in  its  meaning,  as 
ufually  applied.  Thus,  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
imagination  of  a  poet,  or  an  orator,  fomething 
more  is  certainly  meant  than  a  lively  concep- 
tion of  objefts  of  fight 

Mr  Stewart  appears  to  have  well  defined 
the  rneaning  of  the  word,  in  this  its  more  apr 

propriate 
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prppriate  fenfe,  when  he  affigns  its  province  to 
be,  ^  to  make  a  fele<3ion  of  qualities  and  of 

*  circnmftances,  from  a  variety  of  different  ob- 

*  jefts,  and,  by  combining  and  difpofmg  thefe, 

*  to  form  a  new  creation  of  its  own^ '  (Elem. 
&c.  c.  7.  §  1.)  I  cannot,  however,  fee  the 
neceffity  of  confidering  this  as  the  province  df 
a  feparate  and  independent  faculty  of  the  mind, 
as  is  done  by  Mr  Stewart  j  and  the  realbn  for 
this  opinion  may  be  deduced  from  what  he 
has  himfelf  f^d,  in  defining  the  functions  of 
the  imagination.     *  From  what  has  been  laid, 

*  it  is  fuflSciendy  evident,  that  Imagination  is 

*  not  a  fimple  power  of  the  mind,  like  atten- 

*  tion,  conception,  or  abftrad:ion ;  but  that  it 

*  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  various  facul- 

*  ties.     It  includes  conception,  or  fimple  ap- 

*  prehenfion,  which    enables   us   to   form  a 
^  notion  of  thofe  former  objeds  of  perception, 

*  or  of  knowledge,  out  of  which  we  are  to 

*  make  a  fele£tion  :  Abftradion,  which  fqia- 
^  rates  th^  feledlpd  materials  from  the  qualiti^ 

*  ancL 
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*  and  circumftances  which  are  conneiSted  with 

*  them  in  nature ;  and  Judgement,  or  Tafte, 

*  which  felefls  the  materials,  and  direfts  theu* 

*  combination.*  (Elem.  &c.  c.  7.  §  I.)  Now, 
allowing  that  imagination  does  include  all  thefe 
things,  this  does  not  conilitute  it  a  feparate 
and  peculiar  faculty  of  the  mind,  but  merely 
a  complex  mental  operation :  and  this  com- 
plexity is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it ;  for  few 
mental  proceffes  can  be  reduced  to  the  exercife 
of  one  limple  faculty  alone. 

AH  the  mental  faculties,  mentioned  in  the 
above  enun^eration  of  Mr  Stewart,  are  included 
in  the  operation  of  the  faculty  of  Combination 
or  Affociation,  already  treated  of;  with  this 
difference  merely,  that  the  fubjeSs  upon  which 
it  operates  may  be  fupplied,  not  only  by  con- 
ception, but  alfo  by  perception,  memory,  or 
other  fources.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore, 
more  accurate,  to  confider  the  faculty  of  Ima- 
gination as  the  fame,   either  with  the  ready 

formation. 
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fonxutioil^  6r  with  tht  concepdon  of  liew  com- 
binations of  thought :  aild  accordingly!  it  will 
be  feen^  by  looking  back  to  the  1ft  Se£t,  of  the 
preceding  Chapter,  that  many  of  thofe  efforts 
which  are  afcribed  to  the  man  of  livdly  imagt* 
nation,  fuch  as  the  efFufidns  of  wit,  ridicule^ 
poetical  allufion,  timile,  and  metaphor,  are  to 
be  confidered  properly  as  exertions  of  the  h^ 
culty  of  Aflbciation  or  Combination^ 

In  few  things  do  men  differ  more  from  one 
another,  than  in  the  extent  and  force  of  their 
powers  of  conception  and  imagination,  b  ap^ 
pears  to  be  a  juft  remark  of  Dr  Reid,  (E^ay  4. 
on  the  Intelledual  Powers,  c.  !•)  *  that  indit 

*  tindt  conceptions  of  things  are,  for  the  moft 

*  part,  the  caufe,  not  only  of  obfcurity  in  wrifr. 

*  ing  and  fpeaking,  but  of  error  in  judging.  * 
From  this  he  infers,  '  that  men  are  very  much 

*  upon  a  level  with  regard  to  mere  judgment, 

*  whea  we  take  that  faculty  apart  from  the 
'  apprehaifion  or  conception  of  the  things 

^  about 
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^  about  wluch  we  judge  ;  fo  that  a  found 
^  judgment  feema  to  be  the  infeparable  conir* 

*  paaioit  of  a  clear  and  (teajdy  apprehenfion. ' 
He  quotes  Defcartes  and  Qcei;o  in  fupport  pf 
thia  doctrine}  the  fcHrmer  of  whom^  in  lus 
Diflertation  on  Method^,  fays,  *  Nothing  is  fo 
^  equally  diftributed  among  men  as  judgment;' 
aiid  the  lattigr,  in;  the  3d  book  De  Oratore, 
makes  thi&  obfervation,  ^  It  is  wonderfid,  when 
^  the  teamed  and  unlearned  diff^  fo  much  in 

*  art»  how  little,  they  diffar  in  judgment  *  The 
well  known  truth,  that  many  philofophical 
controverfies  have  been  found  to  originate  in 
notlung  more  than  the  mifapprehenfion  or 
mifappltcadon  of  a  term,  affords  a  (Ircmg  coiv 
firmation  of  this  dodrine  j  and  fhews  the  ne* 
ceffity  of  endeavouring  to  annex  clear  and  pre- 
cife  conceptions  to  the  terms  which  we  employ, 
before  we  endeavour,  by  means  of  them,  to 
advance  our  knowledge,  or  to  communicate  it 
to  others. 

That 
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That  men  differ  £ix)in  each  other  greatly,  in 
the  force  of  their  ima^nadon,  or  in  the  power 
of  forming  or  conceiving  new  combinations, 
is  matter  of  the  moft  familiar  remark  As  far 
as  the  term,  Genius,  has  yet  been  diftindly 
limited,  it  appears  to  denote  a  facility  in  form- 
ing fuch  combinations.  This,  in  fadt,  is  the 
proper  province  of  invention,  which  is  the 
peculiar  prerogative  of  geniu^  ;  for  this  can 
have  no  farther  range  than  an  analyfis,  and 
new  difpofitibn^  of  the  various  obje£ts  which 
nature  prefents  to  us ;  and  never  can  extend  to 
a  new  creation  of  our  own,  in  the  ftrifl:  and 
f>roper  acceptation  of  the  word.  Thus,  a 
blind  man,  let  his  invention  be  ever  fo  lively, 
could  never  difcover  a  new  property  of  light.  * 

According 

*  *  Fancy,  *  fays  Dr  Reid,  '  may  combine  things 
^  that  never  were  combined  in  reality.  It  may  enlarge 
^  or  diminifli,  multiply  or  divide,  compound  and  faihion 
^  the  objeds  which  nature  prefents ;  but  it  cannot,  by 
•  the  utmoft  efibrts  of  that  creative  power  which  we 

*  afcribe 
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According  to  this  view  of  the  fubjcfl:,  a  man 
of  genius  is  no  more  than  a  man  of  aAive 

imagination ; 


f  afcribe  to  it,  bring  any  one  fingle  ingredient  into  its- 
^  produdioii,  which  nature  has  not  framed,  and  tyrought 

*  to  our  knowledge  by  fome  other  faculty/  *  This,* 
continues  he,  *  Mr  Locke  has  exprefled,  as  beautifully  as 
^  juftly*    The  dominion  of  man,  in  this  little  world  of 

*  his  own  underftanding,  is  much  the  fame  as  in  the 

*  great  world  of  vifible  things  ;  wherein  his  power,  how- 

*  ever  managed  by  art  or  ikiil,  reaches  no  farther  than  to 

*  c<»npound  and  divide  the  materials  that  are  made  to  hia 
^  hand,  but  can  do  nothing  towards  making  the  leaft  par- 
^  tide  of  matter,  or  deftroying  one  atom  that  is  already  in 

*  being.     The  fame  inability  will  every  one  find  In  him- 

*  felf,  to  fafhion  in  his  underftanding  any  fimple  idea  not 

*  received  from  the  powers  which  God  has  given  him.  * 
(Eflay  IV.  on  the  Intelleftual  Powers,  c.  i .)  The  paflage 
of  Mr  Locke,  here  alluded  to,  occurs  in  Book  IL  c.i.  $  2. 
of  his  EiTay. 

The  fame  doArine  is  diftinaiy  ftated  by  Dr  Cttdworth, ' 
in  the  fallowing  paffage  of  bis  Intelle^ual  Syftem.    ^  For* 

*  the  mind  cannot  make  any  new  cogitation,  which  was 
^  not  before,  but  dnly  compound  that  which  is.     As  the 

O  *  painter 
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imagination  ;  and  though  tx>th  terms  are  more 
ufually  appropriated .  to  literary  enunence,  yetr 
if  we  take  them  in  this  fenfe,  the  inventor  in 
mechanics,  in  matliematics,  agriculture,  or  any 
of  the  ufefiil  arts  or  purfuits  of  life,  is  as  much 
entided  to  the  appelladon  of  a  man  of  genius- 
and  imagination,  as  the  poet  and  the  orator.    • 

That  kind  of  imagination  which  is  limited 
to  a  ready  conception  of  new  combinations,^ 
when  fuggefted  to  it,  and  does  not  extend  ta 
the  original  formation  of  fuch  combinations^ 
may  be  called  paffive.  This,  though  it  doea 
not  go  (6  far  as  to  conftitute  a  man  of  genius, 
yet  it  feems  to  funiifh  the  prefer  qualification 

for 


^  painter  cannot  feign  colours,  but  muft  ufe  fuch  as  exift 
'  iit  nature,  only  he  can  varioufly  compound  them  toge- 
<  ther,  and,  by  hi»  pencil,  draw  the  figures  and  linea- 
*  ments  of  fuch  things  as  no  where  are ;  as  he  can  add  to 
^  the  head  and  face  of  a  noan,  the  neck>  fhoulders,  and 
^'  body  of  a  hjurfe* '    p»  694. 
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for  the  man  of  tafte,  iince  it  enables  him  to 
rdifh  and  appreciate  the  piodudions  of  genius^ 
although  not  to  rival  or  excel  them.  Of  the 
two  qualifications,  it  may  be  doubted  whethei* 
the  latter  does  not  moft  contribute  to  real 
enjoyment.  The  pleafure  which  the  man 
of  fine  tafte  derives  from  contemplating  the 
produdions  of  genius,  is  fcarcely  inferior 
to  the  high  relifh  which  the  exercife  of 
invention  itfelf  imparts  ;  and  the  inventive 
imagination  ,of  the  man  of  genius,  is  but  too 
apt  to  conjure  up  phantoms  £ot  hk  own  tor* 
ment ;  and  to  buhl  with  jealoufies,  which  his 
fancy  knows  but  too  well  how  to  feed.  The 
hiftory  of  Roufleau,  of  Chatteftoti,  of  Swift, 
Johnfon,  and  other  geniufes  of  heated,  or  qi 
gloomy  imaginations,  affords  ample  confirma-* 
tion  of  the  truth  of  this  remarL  * 

It 

*  I  would  by  no  means  be  underftood,  here,  td  fanc- 
tion  that  indifcriminate  cenfure  of  genius,  in  which  meii 
of  moderate  abilities  are  fometimes  prone  to  indulge,  and 

Oa  ivhicJi 
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.  It  is  ofaferred  b^  Mr  Stavvart^  (Elem.  Sec 
c.  3.)  that  Tre  are  able  to  conodnre  the  objeds 

•of 

*    I I  ■■■■  

which  is  fo  fairly  ridiculed  by  Mr  Hume,  as  already 
quoted  at  p.  109.  It  is  noticed,  in  very  fimilar  terms,  ia 
the  following  paflage  of  Hehretius  r  '  Les  gens  mediocre* 

*  fe  fentant  phw  pros  dut  bon  fens  q|ae  ^  Fe^tit»  IS^ 
<  doivent  faire  peu  de  cas  de  x:cltti-ci>  le  regarder  comme 

*  un  don  futile ;  et  de-1^  cette  phrafe  repetee  par  les  gen» 
^  mediocres  :  Bon  fins  vaut  mieux  qu^sprit  et  que  genie ;, 
'  phrafe  par  hqttelle  diaeun  d'eux  veut  ihfinuer  qu'aa 
^  fend  il  a  plus  dVfjprit  qu^^uctin  de'  nod  hommes  ccle* 
•^  bres.  *  .{IhifE^prit^,  IHs^.  4.  Ch.  i2.>  I  aUvde^  here,^ 
mef ely  to  the  unfqAimate  eccentricities  oC  genius^  which, 
will  always  he  fubjeiis  of.  deep  regrets  , 

In  the  followiog  pafiage  of  the.  fame-  lively  autbor> 
the  term  Imagination  is  defined  and  limited  nearly  as  ia 
the  prefent  work.     *  L-'imagination  confide   dans  une 

*  combmaifon,  un  a&mbhge  nouveau  (^images,  et  un 

*  rapport  de  convenances  appei>;tte»  entre  ces  images  et  le 

*  fentiment  qu'on  veut  exciter.     Eft-ce  la  terreur  ?    T- 

*  imagination  dqnne  Tetre  aux  Sphinx^  aux  Furies.    Bit- 

*  ce  Tetonnemeirt  ou  radmiration  ?^  elle  crec  k  Jardi» 

*  des  Hefp€]:i4es^  Tlfle  enchantee  d'Axmtde,.  et  k  Palais 
'  d'Atlant.     Xi.'ia)agination  eft  done  rinvention  en  fait 

*  d'fanages,  comme  Tefprit  l?eft  en  fait  d'idces.  *    {Disc.  4. 

Cb.2. 
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cf  ibme  of  tlike  denies,  ikiuch.  mbre  eafily  thaa 
thofe  of  others.  Thus,  we  can  conceive  aH 
afefent  vifible  obje£t,  fiich  as  a  building,  that 
is  familiar  to  us,  miich  mdre  eaSy  than  a  par- 
ticular ibund,  a  jparti<?alar  taflie,  or  a  particular 
pdn,  which  we  Mave  fotmerfy  feit  The  v^^ 
(on  of  this  he  app^uis  to  hdve  juftly  affigned  to 
fee,  ^  thai:  wiieti  iws  think  of  a  found,  or  of  a 

♦  tafte,  the  dbjeO:  of  pur  oofipej^dn  is  ohe 
^  fingle  dikached  felifatk)n  ;  ^crffiweas^  enrery 
^  ^{Ible  obj^  i%  coiiepknc;  )add<  the  ^  concept 

*  Mon  which  'v»se'  £)ilii  of  k  m  a*  whole,  is 
^  bidbd  by  the  aflboiatidii  of  i^eis.^  In  con* 
fihnation  of  this  ikfty  hit  fbted^  &e  h£ts  which 
he  merrtions,  of  i^etfotts  aCqiiid^'the  power -of 
amufmg  themft!}*<eB  with  r^Bdihg  A*mtten  mu- 
iic ;  and  that  the  harmony  of  yerfe  may  be 
enjoyed  without  articulating  the  words,  even 
in  a  whifpen  This  fhews  that,'  though  we 
can  fcaircely  form  a  diftindt  conception  of  a 
fingle  found,  yet  a  ftrong  conception  may  be 
fortned  of  a  feries  of  conneded  fbiinds,  wherd 

o  3  we 
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we  are  aided    by  the   principle  of   aflbcia^  / 

tion, 

*  /: 

A  very  ,fi'ngular  error  en  the  fubjeft  of 

Conception,  which  appears  to.  have  pervadecl 

the  writings  of  the  ableft  mtetaphyfical  philor 

fophers,  w^s  firfl  fuccefsfuUy  refuted  by  Dr 

Rdd.     It  is,  that  oar  cooception  .of  things  is 

a  t^ft  of  their  poflibility  ;  fof.that  what  we  can 

diilin^tly  cotkceiye,  we  may  conclude  to  be 

poflibte;;. while  of  what. is  impc^ble  we  can 

have   ijo  cpnceptioo«      ^  Thisropinioo,'  fays 

Dr  Reid,  (EOaylV.  oa  th»  fot^llea.  Powa^, 

C  8*}  *  has  been  held,  by!  phypfophers  for  mor^ 

^  thw  anhun^jried  year?^  wWiout  cpntradic:n 

t;  tion  or  diifient;f  as  far!  49  I  know, ' 

o'J      '■  f  ': 

In  the  philofpphy  of  Defc^rtes,  this  maxim 

was  carried  ftill  farther  ;  for  there  it  was  held, 
thsyt  whatever  we  clearly  and[.  diftinfitly  con- 
ceive, is  not  only  poflible,  but  ^rue.  This 
piaxim,  ;how^ver,  was  neceflarily  abandoned, 
wljen  the  philofophy  which  inculcated  it  grew 

ipto 
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into  difrepute  ;  but  fubfequent  philofophers 
feem  to  have  had  no  hefitation  in  admitting, 
that  our  conceptions,  though  not  in  all  cafes 
a  teft  of  truth,  are  yet  a   teft  of  poffibility. 

*  This,  indeed,  *  lays  Dr  Reid,  *  feems  to  be 

*  a  neceflary  confequence  of  the  received  doc- 

*  trine  of  ideas ;  it  bang  evident,  that  there 
^  can  be  no  diftind):  image,  either  in  the  mind, 

*  or  any  where  elfe,  of  that  which  is  impof- 
^  fible. ' 

The  maxim,  in  its  fuUeft  extent,  is  thi® 
ftated  by  W^lfius,  [Ontolog.)  *  Impoflibile  eft 

*  cujus  nuUam  notiohem  formare  pofliimus ; 

*  poffibile  e  contra  cui  aliqua  refpondet  notio. ' 
Other  philofophers  have  contented  diemfelves 
with  ftating  one  half  of  the  propofition  ;  and 
have  maintained,  either  the  poffibility  of  what 
may  be  conceived,  or  the  icnpoflibility  of  what 
we  are  unable  to  conceive.  But  a  little  reflex- 
ion is  fufficient  to  fhew  the  fallacy  of  both 
tenet^.     For,  in  the  firft  place,  there  are  many 

o  4  things 
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thir^  which  we  not  only  believe  to  be  poffi- 
ble,  but  aihiallj  know  to  be  true,  fuch  as 
many  phenomena,  both  of  the  natural  and 
moral  world ;  which  yet  we  never  could  have 
conceived,  had  they  not  been  adually  exhibit- 
ed to  our  obfervation :  io  that  there  are  cer- 
tainly many  things  poilible,  of  which  we  have 
no  conception. 

Again,  every  propofition  which  is  true, 
ftands  oppofed  to  another  which  is  falfe ;  but 
no  one  will  deny  that  the  falfe  propofition  may 
be  as  readily  conceived  as  the  true  one.  If 
the  propofition  exprefs  a  truth  which  is  necef- 
fary,  as  is  the  cafe  with  mathematical  propo- 
fitions,  its  oppofite  muft  be  neceffaiily  falfe, 
that  is,  impoffible.  Thus,  the  propofition,  *  any 
'  two  fides  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  the  third 
'  fide,'  is  not  only  falfe  but  impoffible,  and 
inconfiiient  with  the  very  notion  of  a  triangle  ; 
yet  this  propofition  may  be  as  diftin<aiy  con- 
ceived as  the  oppofite  and  true  one,  viz.  '  any 

^  two 
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*  two  ildes  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  tlie. 

*  third  fide.'  Indeed,  the  '  demonftratio  ad  ab- 
^  furdum '  proceeds  upon  the  afTumption,  and^ 
coniequently,  complete  conception,  of  a  faJfe 
and  impoflible  propoHtion  ;  and  thence,  by 
legitimate  inferences,  arrives  at  the  demonftra- 
tion  of  the  truth.  It  may,  therefore,  be  held 
as  clearly  efiablifhed,  that  the  faculty  of  con-^ 
ception  furnifhes  no  teft,  either  of  poflibility  or 
impoffibility, 

^  Hie  Logicians,  who  reduced  all  the  operoi-- 
tions  of  the  human  mind  to  three,  viz.  Simple 
^Appfehenfion  (or  Conception),  Judgment,  and 
Reafoning,  included  imder  the  firft  of  thefe, 
Senfation,  Imagination,  and  what  they  called 
Pure  Intelle^ion.  That  Senlation  is  very  im- 
{»:qpeiiy  confidered  as  a  kind  of  conception, 
has  been  fatisfadorily  ihewn  b^  Dr  Reid,  who 
was  alfo  the  firft  to  point  out  in  what  Sen&tioa 
truly  confifted ;  £md  the  difierence  between  it 
and  the  mental  operation  of  Perception.     (See 

Chapters 
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CHiapteis  2.  &  s.)  The  diilindion  which  the 
logicians  make  between  ima^nation  and  pure 
intelleflion,  is  not,  as  might  have  been  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  one  is  the  conception  or  appre* 
henfion  of  objeds  of  fenfe,  the  other  of  ob- 
jeds  of  intelled,  which  might  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  a  juft  divifion  of  the  objefts  of  con- 
ception :  but,  fay  they,  in  ima^nation,  the 
image  is  in  the  brain ;  in  pure  intelledion^  it 
is  in  the  intelle^  When  images  have  aAiially 
been  difcovered,  either  in  the  brain,  or  in  the 
itktelle£t,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  examine 
into  the  juftnefs  of  this  diftinftion. 

The  circumftance  of  confidering  fenfktion 
as  a  fpecies  of  fimple  apprehenfion,  feems  to 
have  given  rife  to  the  do<ftrine  taught  by  the 
logicians,  that  fimple  apprehenfion  is  the  eax^ 
lieft  exercife  of  the  underftanding,  and  fur-* 
nifhes  the  mind  with  a  flock  of  fimple  ideas, 
which  are  afterwards  combined,  by  judgment 
and  our  other  faculties,  into  various  complex 
'  notioiis. 
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notions.  It  is  juftly  obferved  by  Dr  Reid,  that 
fimple  apprehenfion,  though  it  be  the  iim- 
pleft,  is  not  the  firft  operation  of  the  under- 
ilanding  :  and,  inftead  of  faying  that  the 
more  complex  operations  of  the  mind  are 
formed  by  compounding  fimple  ap{M:ehen- 
fions ;  we  ought  rather  to  fay,  that  fimple 
appreheniions  are  got  by  analyzing  more 
complex  operations.  '  Mt  is  generally  al- 
lowed,' fays  he,  *  that  we  cannot  conceive 
founds,  if  we  have  never  heard  j  nor  colours, 
if  we  have  never  feeh :  and  the  fame  thing 
may  be  faid  of  the  objedU  of  the  other  fen-^ 
fes*  In  like  manner,  we  mufl  have  judged, 
or  reafoned,  before  we  have  the  conception, 
or  fimple  apprehenfion,  of  judgement  and  of 
reafoning.  \    (EfTay  4*  on  the  Intel.  Powers, 

€•  3.) 


It  may,  however,  be  doubted,  whether  this 
able  philofopher  be  equally  corred:  in  the  analor 
gous  opinion,  which  he  flates  immediately  after- 
wards, 
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wards.  ^  A  fimilar  miftake, '  fays  he,  ^  which 
is  carried  through  the  whole  of  Mr  Locke's 
fifiay,  may  be  here  mentioned.  It  is,  that 
our  (impl^A:  ideae,  or  conceptions,  are  got 
immediately  by  the  fenfes,  or  by  coniaouf- 
ne&;  and  the  comple.x  afterwards  farmed  bj 
compounding  them.  I  apprehend  it  is  &r 
otherwiie.  Nature  prefents  no  objedt  to  the 
fenfes,  or  to  confcioufneis,  that  is  not  com^ 
plex.  Thus,  by  our  fenfes,  we  perceive 
bodies  of  various  kinds :  l^ut  every  body  is 
a  complex  object  ^  it  has  length,  breadth^ 
and  thicknefs ;  it  has  figure,  and  cdour,  and 
various  odier  fenfible  qualities^  which  are 
blended  together  in  the  fame  fubjed ;  and, 
I  aj^rehend,  that  brute  animds^  who  have 
the  fame  fenies  that  we  have,  cannot  fepa^ 
rate  the  different  qualities  belonging  to  the 
fame  fubjedt,  and  have  only  a  complex  and 
confufed  notion  of  the  whole :  Such  alfo 
would  be  our  notions  of  the  objects  of  fenfe, 
if  w^  bad  not  fuperior  powers  of  under- 

*  {landing, 
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^  ftamdir^,  by  vrhich  we  can  analyze  the  com- 

'  plex  objed,   abftrad  every  particular  attrU 

^  bute  ftom  the  reft,  and  form  a  diftind):  coiv- 

*  ception  of  it.  ' 

Dr  Reid  coocliides  thus :  ^  So  titiat  it  is 
^  not  by  the  lenfes^  immediately,  but  rather  by 
^  tlie  pow«:s  of  analyzing  and  abftra£lion,  that 
^  we  get  the  moft  fimple  and  the  mod  diftind: 
^  nctkxis  even  of  the  objeds  of  fenie. '  This 
}aft  obferv^Uion,  I  think,  muft  be  admitted  in 
its  fttUcft  extent  i  nonindiftanding  which,  the 
view  given,  in  the  above  pafiage,  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  notions  derived  from  the  fenfes 
are  acquired,  appears  to  me  ibmewhat  errone* 
ous«  It  would  feem  to  be  Dr  Reid'^  opinion, 
^t  the  whole  comples:  bbjed  of  fenfe  is  at 
once  perceived^  and  that  ix&  various  attributes 
are  blended  in  the  mind,  and  contemplated  to- 
gedier  as  one  whole.  Thb,  however,  appears 
to  me  to  be  too  great  an  effort  for  the  percep- 
tive fiurulty,  efpecially  in  its  early  ftages^j  and 

it 
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it  feems  more  natural  to  conclude,  that  it  is  by 
fucceffive  ads  of  perception  that  an  adequate 
notion  is  formed  of  objeds  which  are. in  any 
degree  complex. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  a  child  has,  for  the  firfi: 
time,  a  diftind  obje£k  of  fight,  as  an  apple,  pre-- 
fenteJ  before  him  ;  and  let  us  examine  what 
will  be  the  notion  formed  in  his  mind.  In 
my  opinion,  this  notion  will  include  nothing 
more  than  that  of  a  coloured  fu]£u:e,  of  a  cer- 
tain form  and  dimenfion ;  that  is,  the  child 
will  perceive  colour  and  extenfion,  which  per- 
haps are  never  feparated  in  the  mind,  but  by  a 
deliberate  exercife  of  abftradion*  By  fuccef- 
five examinations  of  the  apple,  a  notion  of  its 
^herical  form,  of  its  precife  fhape,  of  its 
fmell  and  of  its  tafte,  come  to  be  acquired ; 
and  thus,  by  a  combination  of  the  refiilts  .of 
fucceffive  a£ls  of  perception,  the  complex  no- 
tion attached  to  the  word  Apple  is  formed. 
Had  we  fuppofed  the  apple  to  be  prefented  to 

the 
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the  touch  of  the  chUd,  and  not  to  the  eye,  the 
firil  perception  muft  have  been  that  of  hardnefk^ 
combined  probably  with  that  of  extenfion  ;  and 
the  other  attributes  would  have  been  made 
known  by  fucceffive  perceptions,  much  in  th^ 
fame  way  here,  as  in  the  former  cafe. 

Thus,  it  feems  natural  to  conclude,  that  the 
notions  we  acquire  by  the  fenfes  are  originally 
fimple,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree,  and  are  af- 
terwards combined,  or  rendered  complex,  as^ 
our  acquaintance  with  the  various  attributes  of 
the  obje^  of  nature  becomes  extended.  In 
fad,  the  nodon  which  the  adult  forms  of  an 
apple,  is  infinitely  more  complex  than  that  of 
the  child ;  &>r  this  notion  includes  not  only 
the  form,  colour,  tafte,  fmell,  &c.  of  the  ap- 
ple, but  likewife  that  of  its  being  the  fruit  of  a' 
certain  tree,  the  feafon  at  which  it  ripens,  the 
places  in  vsfhich  it  grows,  and  various  other 
particulars.  Thus,  as  our  experience  enlarges, 
our  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  objedls  ex- 
tends ; 
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tends ;  and  cx>afeqviendy,  the  notions  which  tre 
annex  to  the  names  of  thofe  objeds,  become 
more  and  more  complex. 

At  the  fame  time,  it  mxift  be  obferved,  that 
the  mind  of  the  infant  is  fo  unconfcious  of  the 
fucceflive  efforts  by  which  it  acquires  a  know- 
ledge of  the  different  attributes  oi  natural  ob- 
jedts,  and  thefe  attributes  come  afterwards  to 
be  fo  intimately  blended  together  by  the  influ- 
ence of  afibciatioH)  that  they  muft  be  again 
analyzed  by  the  faculty  of  abffaradion,  before 
they  can  be  contemplated  by  the  mind  in  their 
moft  fimple  and  uncombined  ftate.  Thus, 
though  the  progrefs  of  our  acquired  experience, 
or  acqusuntance  with  the  objefts  of  nature,  is 
fynthetical ;  the  progrefs  of  fcientific  inveftiga- 
tion,  by  which  we  obtain  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  oS  the  true  charaderiftics  of  thofe 
objefts,  is  in  general  analytical ;  and  in  many 
cafes  it  leads  us  to  trace  back  the  very  ileps 
by  which  the   mind,   unconfcioufly,   formed 

an 
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an  acquaintance  with  the  objefks  of  its  know- 
ledge. Of  this  lafl:  procefs  the  minds  of  brutes 
feem  to  be  utterly  incapable ;  and  confequently/ 
the  nodonsthey  hare  of  objefts  muft  always 
be  inadequate  and  obfcure.  ^      *  ' 


SECTION     n. 


Whether  there  is  any   Belief  accompanying  ' 
Conception. 

It  has  been  nearly  the  uniform  dodlrine  of 
metaphylical  writers,  as  well  the  Logicians,  as 
philofophers  of  a  more  modem  date,  that  con- 
ception, or  imagination,  is  ""not  accompaniecf^ 
with  any  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  its  objeS.  ^ 
*  Perception,  *  fays  Dr  Reid,  (Eflay  4.  on  the 
Intel  Powers,  c.  !•),  *  is  attended  with  a  be- ' 

P  '  lief 
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*  lief  of  the  prefeht  exiil^ee  of  its  objefty. 
«  Meriiory;  ^ith  a(  belief  of  Itf  paft  giiftencfe  ;! 
'  but  ImagtnadQa  is  tended  i^d£  no  Bdief  at 

*  all;  arfd  wasf  therefore  cailcii  bj^  the fdiool*^ 

*  men,    apprebensio   timplexn  *      Indeed^,  this, 
doflrine  is  implied  in  the  very  definition  of 
the  faculty,  and  the  explanation  which  is  given 
of  its  proper  fun6HDn&    *  It  is  not, '  we  have 
faid  in  the  preceding  feftion,  *  the  province  of 

*  conception  either  to  affirm,  or  deny,  or  to 
'  exprefs  any  opinion  or  judgment,  but  mere- 

*  ly  to  exhibit  to  the  mind  a  notion  of  that 
'  objed  upon  which  it ,  is.  exercifed :    He&fe 

*  the  terms  true  and  fuhe  (L  e.   belief  or  dis^ 

*  beRef)    are  improperly  applied  to  our  con- 
'  ceptions,  '  ' 

Mr  Steymt,  in  his  Element?  of  thePhil{>:- 
fbphy  of  the  Human  Mind,  e^b  in  queftion 
this  fa  generally  prevalent  opinion  concerning 
Conception^  thdugh,  as  h6  himfelf  eseprefies  it^ 
with  p^t  diffidfen^e ;  aUd,  ilQtwithfbndifig  he 

has 
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has  tifiated  c^  Imagination  and  Conception  as 
different  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet  he  confideft 
the  ottenrafions  whrcH  h^  has  made  oh  the 
fupppfed  belief  accbmpaftying  coftception,  as 

*  holdiifg  c^quaft^  v^iih  jf^fpefl:  to  both  faculties.  * 
(Efem.  c  3.)  In  examining  liis  feafons  for  de=- 
viatibig  from  the  received  opinion,  it  will  how- 
ever be  proper  to  keep  in  view  the  fenfe  in 
wMch  he  employs  the  term  Conception,  viz. 
to  (fehote  *  that  powei?  of  the  m?nd  which  en- 
^  ables*  k  to  fbrni  a  notion  of  an  abfent  6bje<a 

*  of  percepfifeh,  or  of  a  fenfation  which  it  has 

*  fdWn^rly  fefc  ' 

*  If, '  fays  Mr  StexVart,  *  it  were  a  fpeci^ 

*  fical  diftmdibh  betwften  percipfion  and  ima- 

*  gffiatbff,  ihzi  tfi6  former  is  always  attended 

*  witlf  belief,'  and  the*  laftef  with  none ;  then 

*  thiB  mijt^  H\^ely  Otii*  imagination  were  of  any 

*  O^fetfci  iHd  the  more  completely  tliat  objeO: 
^  occr^ied  f<ie  attentibtf,  the  lels  fhould  We  be 

*  apt  to  believe  it^  6xiftende ;  for  it  is  reafon- 

P  3  <  able 
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*  able  to  think,  that  when  any  of  our  powers 

*  is  employed  feparately  from  the  reft,   and 

*  there  is  nothing  to  withdraw  the  attention 

*  from  it,  the  laws  which  regulate  its  opera- 

*  tion  will  be  moft  obvious  to  bur  obfervation, 
'  and  will   be  moft  completely  difcriminated 

*  from  thofe  which  are  chara£teriftical  of  the 
'  other   powers   of  the  mind.     So  very  dif- 

*  ferent,  however,  is  the  fad,  that  it  is  matter 
'  of  common  remark,  that  when  imagination 
'  is  very  lively,  we  are  apt  to  afcribe  to  its  ob- 

*  je£ts  a  real  exiftence,  as  in  the  cafe  of  dream- 

*  ing,  or  of  madnefs  ;  and  we  may  add,  in  the 
'  cafe  of  thofe  who,  in  fpite  of  their  own  ge- 

*  neral  belief  of  the  abfurdity  of  the  vulgar 
'  ftories  of  apparitions,  dare  not  truft  them- 
'  felves  alone  with  their  own  imaginations  in 

*  the  dark.  That  imagination  is,  in  thefe  in- 
'  ftances,  attended  with  belief,  we  have  all  the 

*  evidence  that  the  natui;e  of  the  thing  admits 

*  of;  for  we  feel  and  a£t  in  the  lame  manner 

*  as  we  fhould  do,  if  we  believed  that  the  ob- 

*  jeds 
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*  jeds  of  our  attention  were  real ;  which  is  the 

*  *  only  proof  that  metaphyficians  produce,  or 

*  can  produce,  of  the  belief  which  accompa- 

*  nies  perception.  *     [Jit  supra.) 

This  reafoning  is  doubtlefs  very  ingenious ; 
but,  to  me,  it  appears  by  no  means  coriclufive. 
No  juft  inference  can,  I  think,  be  made,  con- 
cerning the  natural  operation  of  the  human 
faculties,  from  what  takes  place  in  madnefs, 
which  is  a  difeafed  ftate  of  the  mind ;  any 
more  than  we  could  deduce  the  true  phyfiolo- 
gy  of  2^ny  organ  of  the  human  body,  from  an 
examination  of  it  wjien  in  a  ftate  of  inflamma- 
tion, or  mortification.  The  fame  objection 
alfo  applies,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  any  infer- 
ence made  from  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  j 
where  many  of  the  mental  faculties,  as  well  as 
corporeal  ftmdtions,  are  evidently  fufpended; 
and,  in  particular,  the  influence  of  the  will,  or 
volition  :  fo  that  the  impreflion  of  reality  with 
which  our  conceptions  are  then  attended,  feems 
P  3  tQ 
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to  ariie  from  thei^  beiqg  prefcjQl^  j^ntan^rr 
oufly  to  the  mind,  and  &op  oufr  want  of  pow-t 
er  to  difmifs  ox  recal  them  at  pl^ure, 

That  ftate  of  mind  which  is  called  a  reve-, 
1  ie,  approaches  very  nearly  to  d^e^mi^,  The 
exercife  of  volition,  then,  appears  ^xop^Xfi  bp  ^ 
a  ftand :  a|id  tl^e  mind  is  delivered  qyef  to  the 
fpontaneous  current  of  its  fucc^vp  ^hottght8» 
which  then  obtrude  themselves  upon  it,  as  it 
were^  without  its  own  confent  \  and,  in  .cf^- 
fequence,  have  a  kind  of  teijipo|:afy  Tejif^i 
f^rn^ar  to  what  takes  placp  in  flciep;  ^ 
though  the  mind  is  occj£onally  thus  igipofe^ 
upoij  during  the  dreams,  whether  pf  tjie  4*y 
ox  of  the  night ;  it  furely  l^  pp  mean?  ne^cefr 
farily  foUow^  that  during  the  mprnjent?  whei> 
i|ts  faculties  are  e:^ercifed  in  a  more  natural  ^Tk^^ 
deliberate  ma(U]^er,  the  fame  deception  take§ 
place. 

Mr  Steyp^art's  pofition^  ^  that  v^^hen  any  of 

'  the 
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*  the  powers  is  employed  feparately  from  the 

*  ireft,  and  there  is  nothing  to  withdraw  the 
^  attention  from  it,  the  laws  which  regulate  its 
^  operation  will  be  mpft  obvious  to  our  ob- 

*  fervation,  and  will  be  moft  completely  diC- 

*  criminated  from  thofe  which  are  chara<fterif- 

*  tical   of  the   other   powers  of  the   mind,* 
doubtlefs  appears  to  be  ftridly  logical.     But  I 
do  not  apprehend  that,  in  thofe  ftates  of  the 
mind  above  defcribed,  in  which  Our  conceptions 
imprefs  us  with  the  convi(9:ion  of  their  reality, 
the  faculty  in  queftion  is  deliberately,  or  natu-^ 
rally  exercifed.    The  phenomenon  rather  arifes, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  from  the  in- 
voluntary obtrufion  and  fpontaneous  flow  of 
the  train  of  thought ;  which  is  not  properly  an 
immediate   exercife   either   of   conception  or 
imagination,  but  a  confequence  of  the  previ- 
ous exercife  of  thofe  powers,  and  of  the  fa- 
culty of  combination,  or  aflbciation,  by  which 

« 
our  various  conceptions  are  fucceflively  fug- 

gefted  to  the  mind.     (See  the  next  Sedion.) 

p  4  Any 
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Any  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  exercife 
the  faculty  of  conception  deKberately,  and  fepa- 
rately  from  any  other ;  and  thus  to  fubje£t  to 
his  own  confcioufnefs  the  truth  or  fallacy  of 
the  dodrine  in  queftion.  The  refult,  I  ap- 
prehend, will  be  contradi£kory  to  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  a  belief  accompanying  conception.  Mr 
Stewart,  indeed,  diftindlly  expreffes  the  con- 
trary opinion.     *  When, '  fays  he,  '  a  painter 

*  conceives  the  face  and  figure  of  an  abfent 
'  friend,  in  order  to  draw  his  pidure,  he  be- 

*  lieves,    for  the  moment,  that  his  friend  is 

*  before  him. '  If  this  be  the  cafe,  Mr  Stewart's 
conclufions  mull  be  admitted  as  well  founded ; 
but  whether  it  be  or  be  not  the  cafe,  can,  I  ap- 
prehend, be  determined  only  by  the  teftipiony 
of  confcioufnefs. 

In  the  deliberate  exercife  of  that  peculiar 
kind  of  conception  which  we  have  called  Ima- 
gination, I  think  the  want  even  of  a  momen- 
tary belief  is  ftill  more  apparent  .  To  take  an- 
other 
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Other  example  from  Mr  Stewart.  When  Mil- 
ton created  his  imaginary  garden  of  Eden,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  the  aflbciation  of  ideas 
fuggefted  to  him,  and  the  power  of  conception 
placed  before  him,  a  variety  of  ftiiking  and 
beautiful  fcenes  which  he  had  formerly  beheld ; 
the  power  of  abfteuStion  enabled  him  to  fepa- 
rate  their  beauties  from  their  imperfe£kions, 
and  tafte  directed  him  in  the  feledion ;  by 
which  means  he  has  created  a  landfcape  more 
perfe<3:  perhaps  than  has  ever  been  realized  in 
nature,  (Elem.  &c.  c.  7.)  Can  it  then  be  be- 
lieved that  Milton,  even  for  a  moment,  Tiad 
any  belief  in  the  real  exiftence  .of  this  para- 
dife,  which  he  fo  coolly  and  deliberately  fabri- 
cated? As  well,  in  my  opinion,  might  we 
fuppofe  that  Cervantes  believed  his  Don  Qui- 
xotte  adhjally  to  have  routed  a  flock  of  fheep, 
under  the  conviction  of  their  being  a  hoft  of 
armed  men ;  or  that  Rabelais  really  believed 
that  there  had  exifted  fuch  gigantic  and  extra- 
ordinary perfonages  as  his  Gargantua  and  Pw- 

A 
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* 

A  fecond  argument,  in  fupport  dF  the  be- 
lief accompanying  conceptjion,  is  derived  by 
Mr  Stewart  from  what  takes  place  in  certain 
optical  deceptions.  The  image  of  a  lighted 
caiulle  may,  by  means  of  a  concave  mirror, 
be  made  to  appear  in  the  air  between  the  mir- 
ror and  the  eye  of  the  obferver;  by  the  fame 
means,  the  image  of  a  flower  may  be  prefent<- 
ed  ;  and  when  the  fpe(3ator  attempts  to  lay 
hold  of  it,  a  firdke  may  be  aimed  at  his  hand 
by  the  ims^e  of  a  dagger.  £ven  perfons  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  prindples  of  pptics, 
zEt  in  thefe  circumftances,  a3  if  influenced  by 
a  belief  in  the  reality  of  thefe  illufions ;  and 
have  a  momentary  repugnance  at  expofmg 
themfelves  to  the  vifionary  danger.  In  a  fimi- 
lar  way,  by  the  contrivance  of  a  common 
fl\ew-box,  the  mind  may  be  led  to  form  the 
conception  of  a  widely-extended  and  variegated 
profpedt,  althotigh  it  has  a  ijpeculative  convic- 
tion that  the  fphere  of  its  vifion  only  extends 
to  9  few  inches. 

Thefe 
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Tliefe,  aad  fimilar  inftantes,  appear  to  af-- 
ford  examples  of  what  Mr  Stewart  calls  '  the 
^,  compatibility  of  a  fpeculadve  difbelief  of  the 
^  e^Qiexice  of  an  object,  with  a  contrary  mo- 
^  mentary  belief.  *  But  let  it  be  obferved,  diat 
the  faculty  exercifed  in  fuch  cafes  is  not  Con- 
^ptipd  or  Imagin^don,  hut  Perception^  of  which 
it  ^  an  feifeptia}  requifite  to  be  accompanied 
wjtk  ^>^lipf*  The  image  of  the  candle,  of  the 
jQpwer,  and  ^lagg^,  and  the  magnified  fcene  of 
pprfpe^y^,  ^e  real  obje^b  of  fight,  and  as 
fuch,  j»re  properly  calculated  to  produce  a  con« 
yij£t|pn  of  reality :  this  convLdion,  however,  is 
deflf Qye4>  when  it  is  diicov^red  that  thefe  are 
iPijOjthing  but  images  ^  and  a  little  pradice  will 
enaUe  my  perion,  whether  optidap  or  not,  to 
ho14  his  fipg^  in  the  image,  ei^er  of  the 
candle  w  of  the  dagger,  without  even  a  mo^ 
mentary  apprehe»fion.  Thefe  illuftons,  there- 
fore, are  upon  the  fame  footing  with  odier  de- 
ceptions of  fight,  fuch  as  the  erroneous  notion^ 
of  magnjtiide,  dillance,  colour,  form,  &c.  which 

are 
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are  originally  derived  from  the  eye,  but  which 
come  to  be  correfted  by  the  jufter  teftimony 
of  the  fenfe  of  touch  ;  fo  that  the  falfe  belief  to 
which  they  are  calculated  to  ^ve  rife,  foon 
ceafes  for  ever. 

The  circumftaiices  accompanying  the  ex- 
hibition of  fictitious  fcenes  of  diftrefe ;  arid 
the  dread  which  is  felt  in  fituations  of  ima- 
ginary danger,  afford  additional  arguments  to 
Mr  Stewart,  in  fupport  of  the  doSrine  in 
queftion.  *.  I  believe,  '  lays  our  author, 
(Elem.  &c  c  3.)  '  it  will  be  found  that  the 
'  violent  emotions  which  are  fometimes  pro- 

*  duced  by  the  diftreffes   of  the  ftage,  take 

*  their  rife,  in  moft  cafes,  from  a  momentary 

*  belief  that  the  diftreffes  are  real.     I  lay,  in 

*  moft  cafes ;  becaufe,  I  acknowledge  that,  in- 
^  dependendy  of  any  fuch  belief,  there  is  fome- 
^  thing  contagious  in  a  faithful  expreffion  of 

*  any  of  the  paflions.  The  emotions  pro- 
^  duced  by  tragedy  are,  upon  this  fuppofition, 

*  fomewhat 
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*  fomewhat  analogous  to  the  dread  we  feel 

*  when  we  look  down  from  the  battlement  of 

*  a  tower.     In  both  cafes,  we  have  a  general 

*  conviaion  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the 

*  feelings  we  experience ;  but  the  mcwnentary 

*  influences  of  imagination  are  fo  powerful,  as 

*  to  produce  thefe  feelings,  before  refle&ion  has 

*  time  to  come  to  our  relief. ' 

The  emotions  which  are  excited  in  fuch 
cafes  as  thefe,  may,  I  think,  be  more  fatisfac- 
torily  explained  by  the  operation  of  another 
well  known  principle  of  the  human  conftitu- 
tion,  I  mean  sympathy;  in  confequence  of 
which,  we  enter  into  the  condition  of  another 
perfon,  even  when  that  condition  is  oply  for- 
cibly defcribed  or  reprefented  to  us ;  and  feel, 
in  fome  degree,  the  pain  or  pleafure  that  we 
think  we  fliould  feel  if  we  were  really  in  that 
condition.  It  is  not  neceflary,  for  the  exercife 
of  fympathy,  that  thofe  with  whom  we  fym- 
pathize  fhould  have  the  fame  fenfe  of  their 

condition 
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condition  as  we  have«  Thus,  we  blufli  for  a^cM 
ther's  ill-breeding,  even  when  hfe  hintfelf  is  txit 
4w^re  of  it  j  and  we  pity  a  madmaii,  thbufgt 
we  belifete  hint  to  be  happy  in  4iis  frfenz^. 
Nay,  we  fympathize  with  the  l&Wer  anirtials, 
and  even  with  the  iftaniiiiate  objefts  of  nature ; 
we  rejoice  in  the  fong  of  the  lark,  of  the  fport- 
ing  of  the  lamb ;  and  we  lament  the  fallen 
grandeur  of  a  venerable  decayed  oak,  or  an- 
cient Gothic  ruiri. 

In  confequence  cf  this  principle,  then,  otit 
emotions  may  be  ftrongly  raifed  by  an  exhibit- 
tion  of  fictions  diftrefs,  without  even  a  mo- 
mentary belief  in  the  reality  of  the  diftrefs  j 
becaufe  we  fympathize  With  thofe  who  have 
by  no  means  the  fame  fenfe  of  their  condition 
as  we  have.  And  this  fefves  to  explaift  a  cir- 
tuinftance,  with  relpedi  to  narratives  of  diftrefs, 
which  has  appeared  not  a  little  paradoxical, 
vi^.  that  our  emotions  may  be  as  ftrongly 
raifed  by  a  pure  fi<9:ion,  as  by  a  detail   of 

events 
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events  wHleh  haree  a^tially  liappendd  in  tfafe 
world }  And  by'  the  exhibition  of  iharafters 
which  have  really  been  iii  the  fitosltionfe  afligncd 
to  them.  If  the  feelitigs  of  nature  be  juftly  ex^ 
pirefied,  id  ihe  de^ib  of  the  cdnlpdfition  which 
is  purely  frStiti&as^  fympathy  will  be  as  eota- 
pletely  excited^  dfld,  coriifejtiendy,  entodon  as 
ftf oflgly  raifed,'  a8  by  ah  accurate  narrative  of 
real  ftifTerings  of  the  feVereft  kind. 

The  momehtaiy  f error  which  is  excited  by 
loo^ng  dowri  a  precipice,  or  from  the  top  of  a 
high  building,  even  when  we  believe  ourfelves 
in  a  ftatfe  of  peifeft  fafety,  may  be  accounted 
fei-  6tt  fitnilar  principles;  We  figure  to  our- 
fthre^  a  perfori  in  the  aft  6f  falling  down  the 
pretipice,  and  bur  fympathy  iS  roiifed  fOr  the 
-creature  of  our  own  iriiagifiation,  without  the 
ttifceffity  bf  eten  a  momentaiy  belief  of  the 
reality  of  the  accident  By  st  fimilar  operation 
cff  fympathy,  we  tremble  for  a  mafon  ftartding 
on  a  high  fcalFbld,  though  we  know  that  ciif- 

tom 
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torn  has  rendered  the  fituadon  quite  familiar  to 
him ;  and  furely,  here,  there  cannot  be  any 
belief  that  the  mafon  is  falling  ;  as  we  have  a 
ftrong  and  diftinS  perception  of  the  contrdrjr. 
The  operation  of  fympathy  will  alfo  ferv'e  to 
account  for  much  of  the  appreheiifion  of  fuper- 
natural  danger,  to  which,  many  perfons  are 
liable  in  the  dark.  But  fome  of  this,  I  think, 
fhould  be  afcribed  to  a  real  belief  in  the  pofli- 
bility  of  fuch  danger,  which  will  lurk  iji  the 
minds  even  of  the  moft  rational  part  of  man- 
kind, in  fome  degree  unknown  to  themfelves. .' 

But  although  we  deny  belief,  however 
tranfient,  to  be  -an  inherent  accompaniment  to 
the  faculty  of  Conception  or  Imagination ;  yet 
belief  may  be,  and  very  frequently  is,  attached 
to  certain  operations  of  the  imagination,  which » 
are  then  miftaken  for  realities,  and  produce  as; 
remarkable  effeds  upon  the  individual,  as  if 
they  were  the  very  thiijgs  they  are  miftaken 
fon     The  fads  of  this  kind,  which  are  both 

numerous 
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numerous  and  well  eftabliflied,  fiirnifh  fome 
of  the  moft  fingular,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
inexplicable  phenomena  of  the  human  mind. 

Thofe  unfoitunate  perfons  who  are  in  the 
ftate  of  hypochondriacs,  or  imaginary  invalids, 
fornifh  fome  ftriking  examples  of  this  truth. 
The  wildeft  fuggeftions  of  the  imagination, 
tmprefs  upon  them  the  full  convidiion  of  redi-^ 
ty ;  BB,d  all  th^  reafoning  of  their  friends  or 
phyfkians  is  infufficient  to  convince  them  that 
they  are  formed  Bke  other  men,  and  have  not 
fome  part  of  their  bodies,  either  unnaturally 
diftorted,  or  fafliioned  of  materials  different 
from  flefli  and  hlodA.  When  hypochondriafis 
arrives  at  this  height,  it  makes  a  near  approach 
to  certain  ftages  of  madnefs ;  and  if  the  phy- 
fician  fhould  deny  that  the  bodily  difeafe  exifts, 
of  which  his  patient  compladns,  he  muft  yet 
allow  that  there  is  a  real  difeafe  of  the  mind. 

But,   even   when   the  intdleflrs  are  in  a 
(J  comparatively  ^ 
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comparatively  found  ftate,  the  vifions  of  the 
imagination  may  be  made  to  produce,  in  cer- 
tain perfons,  all  the  effeds  of  reality.  The 
fuccefs  of  certain  empirical  inipofitions,  among 
which  we,  may^  particularize  the  Animal  Mag- 
netifm  of  Mefmer,  and  the  TraSors  of  Per- 
kins, fufficiently  eftablifh  this  fa£t.  The  reign 
of  Animal  Magnetifm  is  now  over  ;  but  it  will 
be  remembered  how  rapidly  its  fame  was  cir- 
culated, and  with  what  avidity  its  wpnd«"9 
were  detailed.  The  moft  incredulous  could 
not  deny  the  reality  of  its  efFe£ts ;  as  convul- 
fions  were  produced,  and  ftrong  bodily  agita- 
tions excited,  in  perfons  who  could  not  be  fuC- 
pe£ted  of  lending  their  dd  to  the  impofture* 
But  the  examination  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  difpelled  the  iHufion,  and, 
fatis^iftorily  eflablifhed  that,  as  far  as  the 
efFe£ts  were  real,  they  were  to  be  afcribed 
merely  to  the  influence  of  the  imagination. 

The  more  modern  quackery  of  the  Metallic 

Tradtors, 
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Traders,  feems  fairly  reducible  to  the  fame 
clafs.  If  thefe  have  ever  produced  a  real 
cure,  the  efFe<3:  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  imagination,  and  liot  to  the  virtue 
of  the  metal.  This  feems,  indeed,  to  be  com- 
pletely  eftablilhed  by  Dr  Haygarth^  who  found 
that  his  patients  thought  themfelves  equally 
benefited^  whether  he  employed  the  tra£tors  of 
Perkins,  or  tradkors  of  his  own  manufafture^ 
or  even  traders  of  wood,  coloured  fo  as  to 
refemble  thofe  of  metal.  (See  his  Treatife  on 
Imagination,  as  a  Caufe  and  Cure  of  Difeafes.)    ' 

This  influence  of  the  imaigination  on  the 
corporeal  frame,  forms  one  feature  of  the  my- 
fterious  union  between  the  body  and  thfe  mind, 
in  confequence  of  whkh,  th6  6ne  cannot  be 
affeded  without  fome  correfponding  change  in 
the  other ;  an  union  fo  diflicult  to  be  compre- 
hended; although  of  its  reality  we  have  the 
teftimony  of  our  daily  experience. 

a  2  SEC- 
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SECTION   IIL 
Of  the  Train  of  Thought. 

Every  one  is  conrfcious  of  a  conftant  fiicr-^ 
cefficm,  or  trsdn  of  thoughts  whkh  p^^s^ 
through  hig  mind  while  he  is  awake  ;  fo 
Aat  one  thought  continually  foggefts  another, 
which,  in  its  turn,  introduces  anocher,  and  fo 
on,  even  without  the  intervention  of  external 
objedls.  Sometimes  the  lucceflion  of  thoughts 
is  ra|nd,  and  their  fuggeftions  livdly ;  at 
other  times,  they  fucceed  each  other  more 
languidly,  and  fcarcely  excite  our  attention  ; 
but  it  may  be  confidered  as  an  invariable  law 
of  the  human  mind,  that,  dimng  its  waking 
hours,  it  is  never  wholly  without  feme  objedt 
of  refledion. 

This 
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This  current  of  thought  appears  to  pafs 
through  the  mind,  without  any  volition,  or 
active  effort  of  the  individual,  infomuch,  that 
it  requires  an  itftive  effort  to  ftop  its  natural 
flow,  and  to  fingie  out  fome  one  particular 
object  for  confideration  5  and  no  effort  of  the 
will  is  fuflficient,  entirely  to  difmifs  the  train  of 
thought,  or  to  reduce  the  mind  to  an  uncon- 
fcious  and  unthinking  ftate.  So  completely, 
indeed,  is  the  mind  in  a  paflive  condition, 
with  refpeiS  to  the  fucceffion  of  its  thoughts, 
that,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Lord  Kaimes, 
(Elements  of  Criticifm,)  we  are  unable  to  call 
up  in  the  mind  any  particular  objedt  at  pleafure, 
although  previcMjfly  ''acquainted  with  it  ;  for 
the  very  circumftance  of  thinking  of  this  objed; 
proves  it  to  have  been  already  fuggefted  to  the 
mind. 

If  it  be  afked.  What  is  the  caufe  of  the  fuc- 
ceffion of  our  thoughts,  if  this  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the   volition  of  the  peifon  who 
Q  3  thinks  ? 
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thinks  ?  It  may  be  anfwered.  That  it  is  the 
relations  or  combinations  previoufly  eftabliflied 
among  the  objeds  of  thought,  in  confeqilence  of 
which  one  of  thefe  fuggefts  another  in  infinitum. 
Somedmes  thefe  relations  are  obvious,  and  eafily 
traced  ;  at  other  times,  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
fome  diflSculty  to  deted  the  principle  of  combi- 
don,  by  which  a  tranfidon  from  one  thought 
to  another  was  regulated  ;  but  a  Httle  attention 
will  ferve  to  convince  us  that,  in  all  cafes,  the 
fuccef&oii  of  our  thoughts  is  occafioned  by 
previous  combinations  and  aflbciadons  efta^ 
blifhed  among  them. 

Mr  Hobbes  (in  his  Leviathan)  Has  giVen 
an  ingenious  illuftration  of  this  jfrequently 
impercepdble  fource  <£  tranfition,  in  the  par^ 
ticulars  of  a  fuppofed   or  real  converfadbn, 

•  In  a  company,'  lays  he,  *  in  which  the 
^  converfation  turned  upon  the  civil  war,  what 
V  could  be  conceived  more  impertinent,  than 

*  for  a  perfon  to  alk  abruptiy,  What  was  the 

*  value 
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*  value  of  a  Roman  denarius?     On  a  little 

*  refleftion,  however,  I  was  eafily  able  to  trace 

*  the  d"2un   of  thought  which   fuggefted  the 

*  queftion  ;   for  the   original   fubje£t   of  di£- 
'  courfe   naturally  introduced   the   hiftory  of 

*  the  King,  and  of  the  treachery  of  thofe  who 

*  furrendered  his  perfon  to  his  enemie? ;  this 

*  again    introduced   .the    treachery   of  Judas 

*  Ifcariot,  and  the  fum  of  money  which  he 

*  received  for  his  reward.  ' 

As,  then,  the  train  of  thought  goes  on 
Ijpontaneoufly  in  the  human  mind,  in  confe- 
quence  of  aflbciations  previoufly  eftabliflied 
among  our  ideas ;  and  as  no  thought  can  be 
called  up  in  the  mind,  which  had  not  previoufly 
offered  itfelf  to  its  confideration,  it  would  feem 
to  follow,  that  man  has  no  controul  whatever 
over  his  thoughts,  but  is,  in  this  refpedt,  a 
mere  involuntary  agent.  This  confequence 
has,  accordingly,  been  drawn  from  thefe  very 
premifes  J  and,  in  particular^  has  been  fully 
Q  4  illuftrated 
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xlluftrated  by  Lord  Kaimes,  (Elements  of  Criti- 
cifm) ;  but  a  little  reflexion  will  ferve  to  fhew 
that  it,  by  no  means,  neceflarily  follows. 

Although  the  train  of  thought  moves  on  con- 
tinually without  any  voluntary  eflx^rt ;  yet  we 
are  not  without  very  conliderable  powers  over  it. 
For,  not  to  mention  the  influence  of  external 
circumftances  and  converfation,  in  confequence 
of  which,  by  a  change  of  fituation,  we  can  al- 
ways produce  a  change  in  our  thoughts;  we  can, 
moreover,  as  it  were,ftop  thefpontaneous  current 
of  our  thoughts,  by  fmgling  out  fome  one  idea 
at  pleafure,  detaining  it  in  the  mind,  and  mak- 
ing it  a  particular  objedl  of  attention.  The 
confequence  of  this  is,  that  we  bring  into 
view  the  lefs  obvious  connexions  among  our 
thoughts,  and  thus  divert  their  current  in- 
to an  entit^ly  new  channel.  In  this  way, 
we  may  be  fsdd  to  poflTefs,  in  fome  degree,  a 
power  of  recalling  to  the  mind  a  circumftance 
Tyliich  was  not  immediately  fuggefted  to  it, 

Far 
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For,  fuppofe  the  trsun  of  my  thoughts  fliould 
briiig  to  my  remembrance,  a  company  in  which 
I  had  lately  been,  and  where  fome  interefting 
converfation  had  paffed,  which,  however,  I 
did  not  diftindlly  recoUied: :  By  dwelling  upon 
the  various  circumftances  which  happened  at 
that  time,  I  may,  at  length,  fucceed  in  recolledi^ 
ing  the  converfation  in  queftion  ;  and  thus,  by 
an  a£dve  effort,  I  recover  a  flock  of  ideas, 
which  would  other  wife  have  been  loft. 

*  We  feem,'  fays  DrReid,  (Effay  IV.  on 
the  Intelleaual  Powers,  c.  4.)  *  to  treat  the 

*  thoughts  that  prefent  themfelves  to  the  hncy 
^  in  crowds,  as  a  great  man  treats  thofe  that 
^  attend  his  levee.     They  are  all  ambitious  of 

*  his  attention ;  he  goes  round  the  circle,  be- 

*  ftowing  a  bow  upon  one,  a  fmile  upon  ano- 

*  ther  ;  afks  a  fhort  queflion  of  a  third,  while 

*  a  fourth  is  honoured  with  a  particular  con- 
^  veriation  ;  and  the  greater  part  have  no  parr 
^  ticular  marli;  of  attention,  but  go  as  they 

*  c;ame, 
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*  came.    It  is  true,  he  can  give  no  mark  of  his 
^  attention  to  thofe  who  were  not  there ;  but 

*  he  has   a  fufficient  number  for   maldng   a 
^  choice  and  diftindtion. ' 

But  by  far  the  moft  important  controul 
which  we  poffefs  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts 
is,  the  power  which  we  have  in  direfl:ing 
thofe  original  aflbciations  and  combinations, 
by  which  their  fucceflion  is  regulated.  In 
this  manner,  we  fafhion,  as  it  were,  the  very 
train  of  thought  itfelf,  and  fumilh  the  materials 
for  our  future  mental  inveftigations.  We  have 
already  had  occafion  to  obferye,  (c.  5.  §  S.)  of 
what  importance  it  is,  in  the  early  periods  of 
Hfe,  to  dire£l,  and  duly  fuperintend,  that  prin- 
ciple of  the  human  conftitution  by  which  we 
are  led  to  combine  together  the  different  ob- 
je£ts  of  our  knowledge,  according  to  various  re- 
lations, either  natural  or  arbitrary.  The  preced- 
ing remark  tends  to  fet  this  obfervation  in  the 
ftrongefl  point  of  view  j   as  it  leads  to  the 

conclufion, 
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conclufion,  that  the  charafter,  and  mental  en- 
dowments of  the  individual,  principally  depend 
upon  the  dire<£tion  which  is  given  to  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  human  conftitution. 

The  effeft  of  a  fedulous  cultivation,  and 
reiterated  pradtice,  in  giving  us  a  felf-command 
in  this  particular,  are  well  illuftrated  by  Dr 
Reid,  in  the  following  paflage:  *  The  habits,* 
fays  he,  *  which  the  human  mind  is  capable 

*  of  acquiring  by  exercife,  are  wonderful  in 

*  many  inftances  ;   in  none  more  wonderful, 

*  than  in  that  verfatility  of  imagination  which 

*  a  well-bred  man  acquires  by  being  much 
^  es;ercifed  in  the  various  fcenes  of  life.   In  the 

*  morning,  he  vifits  a  friend  in  afBi£tion.  Here, 

*  his  imagination  brings  forth  from  its  flore 

*  every  topic  of  confolation;  every  thing  that  is 
^  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  fiiendfliip  and  fympa- 

*  thy,  and  nothing  that  is  not  fo.     From  thence 

*  he  drives  to  the  minifter's  levee,  where  imar- 
^  gination  readily  fuggefts  what  is  proper  to 

.     *  be 
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*  be  laid  or  replied  to  every  man,  and  in  what 

*  manner,  according  to  the  degree  of  acquaint- 

*  ance  or  familiarity,  of  rank  or  dependence, 

*  of  oppofition  or  concurrence  of  interefts,  of 

*  confidence  or  diftruft  that  is  between  them. 

*  Nor  does  all  this  employment  hinder  him 

*  from  carrying  on  fome  defign  with  much 

*  artifice,  and  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into 

*  the  views  of  others  through  the  clofeft  diC- 

*  guifes.      From  the  levee    he  goes  to  the 

*  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  fpeaks  upon  the 

*  affairs  of  the  nation  j  from  thence  to  a  ball 

*  or  aflembly,  and  entertains  the  ladies.     His 

*  imagination  puts  on  the  friend,  the  courtier, 

*  the  patriot,  the  fine  gentleman,  with  more 

*  eafe  than  we  put  off  one  fuit,  and  put  on  an- 

*  other.  ^     (Eflay  IV.  on  the  Intelled:.  Powars, 
c  4.) 

The  fame  author  has  admirably  illuftrated 
the  various  chara<3:ers  which  the  train  of  thought 
aiTumes  in  different  individuals,  and  its  influ-^ 

enc9 
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ence  upon  the  happinefs  of  men,  at  the  end 
of  the  above  quoted  chapter.  •  The  human  ima-. 
-gination, '  fays  he,  *  is  an  ample  theatre,  upon 
which  every  thing  in  human  life,  good  or 
bad,  great  or  mean,  laudable  or  bafe,  is  a£ted. 
In  children,  and  in  Ibme  frivolous  minds,  it 
is  a  mere  toy-4hop.  And,  in  iome,  who  ex- 
ercife  their  memory  without  their  judgment, 
its  furniture  is  made  up  of  old  fcraps  of 
knowledge,  that  are  thread-bare  and  worn 
out.  In  fome,  this  theatre  is  often  occupied 
by  ghaftly  Superftition,  with  all  her  train  of 
gorgons^  and  hydras^  and  chimeras  dire. 
Sometimes  it  is  haunted  with  all  the  infer- 
nal demons,  and  made  the  forge  of  plots, 
and  rapine,  and  murder.  Here,,  every  thing 
that  is  black  and  deteftable  is  firft  contrived, 
and  a  thouiand  wicked  defigns  conceived  that 
are  never  executed.  Here,  too,  the  Furies 
aft  their  part,  taking  a  fevere,  though  fecret 
vengeance,  upon  the  felf-condemned  crimi- 
nal    How  happy  is  that  mind,  in  which 

'  the 
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•  the  light  of  real  knowledge  difpels  the  phan-» 

*  toms  of  fuperftition  5  In  which  the  belief  and 

•  reverence  of  a   perfe<a  all-govei*ning  mind 
'  cafts  out  all  fear,   but  the   fear  of  afting 

*  wrong :  In  which  ferenity  and  cheerfulnefs,' 

•  innocence,   humanity,    and  candoilr,   guard 

*  the  imagination  againft  the  entrance  of  every 

*  unhallowed  intruder,  and  invite  more  aim-» 

•  able  and  worthier  guefts  to  dwcU  1 ' 

The  whole,  indeed,  of  Dr  Reid's  obfer^ 
vations  upon  the  tr^n  of  thought,  contained  in 
this  chapter,  is  in  the  higheft  degree  intereft-* 
ing  and  judicious.  Among  other  matters  wiU 
be  found  fome  fenfible  remarks  upon  that  dif- 
ficult fubje£t,  the  gradual  developement  of  the 
train  of  thinking  in  the  minds  of  children.  If, 
to  what  this  author  has  faid  upon  the  train  of 
thought,  be  added  Mr  Stewart's  philofophical 
inveftigations  on  the  fame  fubje£t,  contidned  in 
the  5th  chapter  of  his  Elements,  &c.  part  l. 
fe£k.  S.  &  4.,  litde  appears  to  be  wanting  to 

complete 
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complete  our  notions  upon  this  important  fub- 

Mr  Stewart,  in  a  lubfequent  fedion.  goes 
on  to  apply  the  principles  which  he  has  efta- 
bliflied  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
dreaming;  in  which  inquiry  he  has  difplayed 
great  ingenuity,  and  a  truly  philofophical  fpirit 
of  inveftigation.  I  have  only  to  obferve  upon 
his  interefting  difquifirions  on  this  head,  that 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  no  neceflity  for  refort- 
ing  to  a  belief,  which  at  all  times,  and  of  natural 
confequence,  accompanies  our  conceptions  and 
imaginations,  in  order  to  account  for  the  im- 
preffion  of  reality  which  is  produced  by  our 
dreams.  In  confequence  of  the  fufpenfion  of 
the  influence  of  the  will  over  our  mental  ope- 
rations during  fleep,  the  train  of  thought  then 
goes  on  in  the  mind  wholly  involuntarily ;  and 
we  lofe  that  degree  of  controul  over  it  which 
we  poflefs  when  awake.  This  circumftance 
I  think,  of  itfelf  fufficiendy  explains  vs/hy  its 

fuggeftions 


y^ 
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fi^geilions  are  miftaken  for  realides,  becaufe 
we  have  then  no  power  whatever  of  difmiffing 
and  recalling  them  at  pleafure. 


CHAP- 
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ijhi''^    CHAitTJER   SEVENTH. 
V      f  '  '  -  '  Of  Memoiy.  • 


/;;  r         .        ./   ^EOTIO^J    L 

'•'  Analysis  of  the  Faculty.  ' 

••/'  :•       ..:•..  ;.'.    {•      •  .•  — 

The  faculty  of  Memory  is  fo  family^tly 
known  to  all  men,  and  its  exerdfe  is  fo  coh- 
ftanf,  and  c^tnmences  at^  fd^  early  a  pedod 
of  life,-  that  .to -attempt; any  preaifed^rtitiffti 
of  ^  it, ;  appears » to  be  fuperfluous,  •'  In  orAfe^, 
however,  to  diftinguifh  it  from?  other  facuMbs 
with  which  it  has  an  intimate  relation,  I  fhaU 
defcribe  it  as^  being  that  faculty,  by  means  of 
which  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  df 
.     R  /         what 
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what  we  have  formerly  percaved^   fdt,  or 

thought 

As  there  is  none  of  our  Acuities  with  wluch 
we  are  more  familiarly  acquainted  than  Me^ 
;nory,  fb  there  is  none  upon  which  more  has 
been  written  by  philofophers^  or  concerning 
which  we  have  a  greater  variety  both  of  use- 
ful: pradical  remarks,  and  of  vifionary  fpecu^ 
iations.  Reafoning  from  a  luppofed  analogy 
between  the  properties  of  matter  and  of  mind, 
that  fruitful,  fource  of  falie  conclufions,  has  here 
been  employed  with  great  readinefe ;  and  the 
hyj)Otbefis  of  hnagea^  or  repr^ntaltons,  of 
things  prefent  in  the  itaiod^  hm  been  coniidw- 
f«$t  a»' ree^ving  a.  very  ftroc^  proof  &om  the 
j^toration  of  tnemwy^  Indee^l,  the  ai:ialdgy 
between  comimtdog  a  thing  V^  mfiOKaj^  aSiA 
defineatii^  it  upon  ^  Uatik  tablet,  la  ofie  of  tbe 
:^rpngefi  that  can  be  pointed  o«t  between  an: 
mtelle^tial  and  corporeal  process,  and  has 
.^erefore  naturally  influeiced  the  difquiiitions^ 
of  philofophers  concerning  Memory. 

The 
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Tbe  iPlatDoiftB  (and  {^jripatetics  i&form  us^ 
thtt  tiiafe  pk^itm,  ot  reprdentatioi^,  of  extern 
hal  xAjjtOU^  which  entef  the  mind  th!N3ugh  th« 
feolo^  l^Ve  an  k»|xrefilda^  6r  imap,  taped 
our  Dri^nai  fenforiutn;  which  im^dfioti^ 
inHken  th«  uctejhftal  &bj6d  is  no  Icmgei'  |)ref6iit| 
ietoaka^  md  b^omeft  the  caafcf  di  meiikytyi 
Upofi  ^8  prtn^k  Aiifttide  impuf eg  fk^  d^m 
0efi  cf  tiwmofy  in  ehildi'^n  to  thifi  ^auTe^  that 
ti^  bi^  18  too  Wiaift  and  foft  to  retaitx  th4 
ttfipt^e^Qkicii  ms^t  up<ki  it )  s^id  the  diEfe&  of 
memory  in  old  men,  he  imputes^  to  the  ro»A 
trary,  to  the  hardbefs  and  rigidity  df  the  brain^ 
#hich  hinders  its  i^teeiving  a  firm  inipl:eflk)n4 

I>i£:arteiS)  ihoilgk  fimatinitite  to  tktt  il(te«^ 
ttme  of  wapt^Sms^B^  had  heti^  ftqfsenKlded  a  m^ 
dianktal  thsbrf  of  hia  omii  AeccdBng  t6  him^ 
sA  uftpreffions  i£  exicxtia!  ofagi^  Imtsg  com^ 
veytd  to  the  ibul^  aft  the  ^neil  glafid^  thixni^ 
^  (diShteat  nePfnii  whisi  any  ttiottoM  of  th^ 
f^lri^  iithkh^  i^onMiif  to  ^Hfm  »*^miimd 
it  2  id 
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ia  the  nerves,  are  made  in  the  fame  traces  iit 
which  former  motions  wene  performed;  by  this 
means  we  have!!  memory.  The  do£b:ine!af 
Malebranchd  was  very  fimiJar.  He  cfanjpared 
the  fibres  i  of  the  brain  receiving  imprcffions 
fi?om  the  current  of  the  *  onifla^  fpirits/  to  the. 
branch^^  6f  a  tree,  whichj  being  bent  after,  a 
particiri^'^  manner,  retstiri  a'  facility  of  bring 
beW  afrefh  in  thje  fame  manner;  and  heacej 
&id  he,  we  have  memory,  which  confifts  only 
m  a  promptnefs^  or  facility,  of  renewing  the 
&me  impreffions-  ' 

Mr  Locke,  and  his  followers,  Ipeak  witii 
more  referve  on  this  fubjedt,  although  they 
feem  to  admit  the  fame  caufe  df  memory,  vi%. 
traces,  or  marks,  of  former  perceptions.  The 
images  of  things^  which,  according  tOiMr  Locke, 
are  prefent  in  the  mind  in  all  its  opearaticHia,  fae 
jreprefents  as  being  laid  up  in  the  membry  as 
in,  a  ftorehoufe,  whence  they  may  be  occaiir 
,.ona!iy  drawn  and  contemplated  V^ithout.  the 

aid 
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aid  or  repetition  of  the  original  impreffions 
by  which  thdfe  images  were  formed.  iBut  the 
images  thus  depofited  in .  the  memory  are  fiip- 
pofed  gradually  to  decay,  and,  unlefs  occafion-. 
ally  renewed  by  the  fenfes,  at  length  totally  to 
disappear.  The  interval,  or  diftance,  between 
two  images,  or  ideas,  contemplated  in  c  the: 
naemory,  is  fuppofed  by  Mr  Locke  to  fumiik 
us  with  the  notion  of  duration. 

Mr  Hume  having  discarded  every  otge^  of 
knowledge,  or  belief,  except  his  impreffions 
aiid  id^s,  maintains  that  memory  and  imagi^ 
nation  differ  in  nothing  but  the  vivacity  of  the 
ideas  which  are  their  objeifl.  The  ideas  of 
memory  he  confiders  as  .fomething  interpiedi^ 
ate  between  the  impreffions  which  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  fenfes,  and  the  ideas  which  tnore 
properly  belong  to  the  imagination.  Hence, 
as  the  x>bjed8  of  memory  and  imagination  dif? 
fer  only  in  degree,  they  may  be  cbnfidered  a9 
convertible,  and  the  ideas,  of  the  one  may  he 
R  3  miftaken 
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miftakea  for  thoie  of  tiue  okhf  f^  TK<e^  «9ii^ 
quence  sis,  that  tnidi  an^  falfi^boQ^  ate  ^mv?^ 
tibkii  and  jroof  pf  «»y  \^  al^(g9^«  wpo^ 

It  wxll  RDt  Imt  neeedkr^  to  eoior  iiil?  4^  fe« 
noias  reftitadon  of  th^  £dlaiiQiw  tboori^ 
fioce  thejr  raft  xipon  no  otibtt  foundntion.  thia 
the  hypothefis  of  ideas,  tmees^  ox  ia^ge»  pr««« 
fent  in  the  mind,  and  fumiihing  objeds  for  its 
various  epfrations;  an  hypotheiia  whid|  has 
been  amply  difcqfied  already,  (See  ch«  S.  ^  I.) 
]tf  any  fyrtheir  examination  of  the  yarious  tfaeo« 
ries  cpn^<Braiag  Mf mory,  is  deeisie^  necef&ry^ 
k  wilt  be  found  very  fatis&dprity  accompliike^ 
by  Dr  R^id  (Eflay  3,  on  the  Intel.  Pawera,  c,  1.) 

Tlie  tanith  appears  to  be,  that  of  the  precife 
(nann^  ifi  which  the  memory  pperates,  wq 
pught  candidly  tp  confefe  our  ignpranca  Wa 
know  that  we  are  pofleffed  pf  a  certain  power, 
^|iich  epables  us,  ix^  ceytain  circunjiftances,  to 

T§cai 
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recal  to  the  mind  pad  occurrencea ;  but  of  the 
cmiaexion  between  thofe  occurrences,  and  this 
power  of  our  minda,  we  know  nothing ;  and^ 
had  we  not  been  endowed  with  fuch  a  power, 
we  fliould  probably  have  deemed  it  as  Incredi- 
ble, and  as  difiicult  of  comprehenfion,  as  a 
power  which  fbould  ^ve  us  a  i^eknowledge 
of  future  events :  for  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  more  neceffary  connexion  between  the 
pail  and  the  prefent,  than  between  the  prefent 
and  the  future. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  evidence  which  Me- 
mory carries  along  with  it,  of  the  exiftence  of 
the  events  which  are  its  objed:,  is  indifputable^ 
Upon  the  evidence  of  Memory,  when  clear 
and  diftin£t,  we,  without  fcruple,  reft  the 
moft  important*  concerns  of  life ;  nor  is  this 
evidence  at  all  inferior  jn  degree  to  that  of  the 
fenfes,  or  of  abfolute  demonftration.  But  it 
cannot  be  refolved  into  the  evidence  either  of 
(enfe,  or^  of  any  procefe  of  reafoning ;  but.muft 
R  4  be 
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be  ftated  as  a  peculiar  kind  of'  evideoGfe,  which 
'we  are  fo  conftituted,  as  to  admit  of  itfelf,  im*? 
mediately  and  iriconteftably.    - 

-  This  evidence,  or  belief;  of  paft' exigence, 
which  always  accompanies  memory,  forms  one 
important  diftind:ion  between  that  faculty  and 
the  power  of  aflbciation,  or  combination,  into 
which  fome  have  been  inclined  to  refdlve  all 
the  phenomena  of  memory.  The  fuggeftions 
which  are  made  by  the  faculty  of  aflbciation  a- 
lone,  imprefs  us  with  no  belief  of  their  reality. 
In  fadt,  the  very  materials  upon  which  they 
are  employed,  if  hot  fupplied  by  the  immedi- 
ate perception  of  the  moment,  muft  be  fur- 
niflied  by  the  memory,  or  that  faculty  which 
enables  u&  to  treafure  up  paft  knowledge.  Thus 
the  power  of  affociation,  in  its  moft  ufual  ex^ 
ercile,  prefuppofes  the  power  of  memory ; 
and  when,  during  the  fpontaneous  flow  of  the 
current  of  thought,  we  recognize  a  combination 
of  which  we  had  formerly  been  confcious,  and 

diftinguifl^ 
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diftinguifh  it  from  one  newl;^  formed,  this  ne- 
e*fllarily  implies  an  exercife  of  a  faculty  which 
tiari  diftinguifti  former  knowledge  from  new ; 
which  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  faculty  of  af^ 
foclation,  hxtt  of  the  memory  alone,  t  It  is 
^  poffible;-  fuVely, '  fays  Mr  Stewart,  (Elem. 
&c.  c.  &.  §  r.)' '  that  our  thoughts  might  have 
^  fucceeded  each  other  according  to  the  fame 
^  laws  as  at  ptefent,  without  fuggefting*  t0  us 

*  at  all  the  ideas  of  the  paft  ;  and,  in.fa<ft,this 

*  fuppofition  is  realized  to  a  certain  degree,  in 

*  the  cafe' of  fdme  old  men,  who  retain  pi^efty 
^  exadly  the  Infolrmation  which  they  reeeivej 

*  but  are  fometimes. unable  to  r^collefit  in  what 
'  manner  the  particulars  which. they  find  «>ri- 

*  neded  together  in  their  thoughts  at  firft  came  v 
'  into  the  piind  ;  whether  they  dccurfi^d  16 

*  them  in  a  dream,  or  were  communicated  ta 
*.  them  in  converfatiori, '  .       \  .  ^     . 

In  fuch  a  cafe  as  this,  we  have  an  exatnple 
pf  the  power  of  aflbciation  *6pefating  without 

•     any 
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any  aid  from  the  menaory.  In  fome  inftances  • 
of  a&ive  and  voluntary  recolled:iony  we  ieem 
to  hftve  examples  of  the  faculty  of  memory  o^ 
pealing  without  any  aid  from  the  affociating 
principle.  But  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that, 
in  moil  cafee^  the  fuggeftiona  of  memory  are 
made  by  means  of  the  combinations  previoufly 
eftabliflied  among  our  thoughts.  This,  how-*- 
erer^  is  but  one  pait  of  the  province  of  memo- 
ry;  for,  as  obferved  by  Mr  Skewart,  *  this 

*  facuhpf  implies  two  thin^ ;  a  capacity  of  re- 

*  taining  knowledge,  and  a  power  of  recalling 

*  tt  to  our  thoughts  when  we  have  oa3afi<»  to 
'  apply  it  to  ufe.  '  (ut  supra.)  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  entirely  indep^tdent  of  the  faculty  of 
combination ;  but  t\m  faculty  is  the  principal, 
tibough  not  the  fole  inftmment,  by  which  the 
lattser  purpofe  is  accomplifhed*  The  advan- 
tages of  this  law  of  our  nature  are  well  ftated 
by  Mr  Stewart,  ia  the  following  paflage :  '  On 

*  the  other  hand,'  fays  he,  '  it  i^  evident, 
^  that  without  the  affociating  principle,  the 

'  power 
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*  power  of  retaiqmg  our  thoughts,  and  of  te^ 
^  <;Qgnizvag.theH>  when  they  occur  to  us,  would 
^  have  heon  of  little  ufe  i  for  the  moft  import^ 
^  aM  articles  of  pur  knowledge  raight  ha^g  re- 
^  mm^  hiwt  w  the  mind,  even  when  thofe 
'  o(:mfiona  pr^ijiAed  themfehes  to  which  they 
^  9X9  immediately  applicable.  In  ccfnfequenca 
^  of  thia  law  (£  our  nature,  not  only  ^e  aU  ouv 
^  various  ideas  naade  to  pais  from  time  to  timo 
^  in  review  hek^ve  us,  and  to  offer  themfelves 
^  to  QW  lohcHce  aa  fulge^  of  meditation ;  but, 
^  wh«n,  an  Qcqaft^A  occora  winch  caUs  for  the 
^  aid  of  our  pa^  «q^efienciQ,  the  occafion  it« 
^  felf  recab  to  us  all  the  inf(»emaiion  upon  th9 
^  fubjeifc  which  thaK  ?xperi9»ca  bae  afwmv^ 

Mr  Stewajft  has  very  candidly  ftat^  a  difr 
|5cuky>  wHch  the  bdief  of  paft  ewftence,  ae-t 
compapyil^  memory^  prefente  to  his  dotltritia 
of  a  belief  of  prefent  exiftencis^  accompanying 
^yery  ^  pf  cpnception ;  a  d«^»e  which  w« 

examined 
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examined  at  fome  length  in  Chapter  6.  feft.  2. 

*  It  is  evident, '  fays  he,  *  that  when  I  think 

*  of 'an  event,  in  which  any  objeft  of  fenfe 
^  was  concerned,  my  recollection  of  the  event 

*  mull  neceffarily  involve  an  a€t  of  conception. 
'  But  every  adb  of  reeoUedion  which  1-elates  to 
^  events;- is  accompanied  with  a  belief  of  their 

*  paft-exiftence.  How  then  are  we  to  recon- 
'  cile  *Ris'tionclufion  witfi  the  dodrihe  former- 
'  ly  maintained  cohcerrfing  conception,  accord- 
^  ing  to  whieh,  every- exertion  of  that^power  is 

*  accbmpanifed  with  £  belief  thtif' its  objed  ex- 

*  ifts  before  us- at  the  pfefent  moment  ?  ^'^  The 
folutlcm  he  gives  of  the*  diflHiiuky  is,  that  the 
firft'i^^of  the  mind,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  the  be- 
lief of  prefent  exiftence  whi^h  accompanies 
conception ;  and  that,  afterwards,  a  judgment  is 
formed  from  circuhiftances,  or  by  the  proper 
exercife  ofmemoryi  of  the  period  ofi  time  to 
which  the  thing  in  queftion  is  to  be  referred, 
iiyte  however  fabjoins,  that  alfliough'  he  is 
himfeif  i  fatisfied  with  .  this  folution,  he  is  far 

frprii 
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from  expeding  that  all  his  readers  vrdl  be  fo. 
The  difficulty,  indeed,  may  fairly  be  ftated,  a^ 
an  additional  argument  to  thofe  detailed  in  the^ 
above  mentioned  Sfedlion,  againft  the  reality  of 
a  belief  accompanyirig  conception, 

I  muft  .'Hkewife,  ckini  thc^  lib^ty  of  difier-^ 
ing  from  this  ingenious  philpfopher  in  another 
point,  which  naturally  comes  to  be  confidered 
here.  ;]He:  ftates  the  exercife  of  the  memory 
as  depending  priiKipally  tippn  two  faculties  of 
the  mind,  the  Aflbciation  of  Ideas^  and  Atten- 
tion, The  connexion  between  Memory  and 
the  feiculty  of  Aflbciatiopj  we  have  juft  been 
endeavouring  to  illuftrate.;  Jnd  the  dependence 
of  Memory  upon  tke  exercife'  of  Attention, 
taking  that  word*  iu  its  common  acceptation, 
cannot  be  denied  :  the  point  which  I  think 
controvertible  is,  the  confidering  Attention  as 
a  diftinft  faculty  <tf  .the  human  mind^:. which 
hais  ite  <>wo  peculiai:;  objefts,  juft  as  Memory, 
Abftfa^on,  or  Pep^ption  Jhaye. 

Mr 
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Mr  Stewart  has  a.  vexy  ingenious  and  in^ 
terefting  chapter  on  the  fubjeift  of  Attention^ 
(Elem,  &c.  c.  2.\  in  which  h«  ably  illuflrates 
that  law  of  our  nature,  in  confequence  of 
which,  if  fome  attention  be  not  given  to  the 
objeds  of  our  thoughts,  that  is,  if  they  be  not 
retained  in  the  mind  for  a  certain  period  of 
time,  (peihaps  to  the  eitdufion  of  every  other 
bought  for  that  period),  diey  wQl  leave  no 
trace  behind  ^m,  and  never  be  recoUeded^ 
even  the  neitt  fucceeding  moment  Tfaefe  rea« 
fonings  ferve  to  explain  the  curious  &&,  thaC 
there  are  many  currents  of  thought,  and  even 
proceiles  of  reafoning,  which  pafs  through  the 
mind  fo  rajndly,  that  we  remam  for  ever  Un- 
confcious  of  them ;  of  which  fbme  examples 
hAve  been  ^ven  in  our  chapter  upon  Gon&i* 
oufnefs,  (c«  1.) 

Still,  however,  though  I  admit  th*  juflneis 
and  the  utflity  of  thefe  ittuftrati^m,  i  can  &e 
no  necefiity  for  affig^ng.  to  ifht  mind  4  pecu- 
liar 
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fiar  faculty  called  Attention,  vthote^^iBke  it  h 
to  take  previous  cogniiance  of  our  various 
dioughtS) .  in  order  diat  they  may  be  ag^un  . 
recognized  by  the  memory.     I  can  find  no 
peculiar  objeds  for  the  employment  of  tMs 
fiurulty,  i/^ich  do  not  belong  to  fome  one  or 
other  of  thofe  whofe  exigence  feems  to  be 
certainly  eftablifhed     Whatever  is  afterwards 
remembered,  is  either  an  objed  of  the  fenies^ 
diat  is,  of  the  faculties  of  feniation  and  per^ 
ceptioii ;  or,  it  is  fome  mental  abflra£tion,  fome. 
real  or  fancied  relation,  fome  objedt  of  con^ 
ftioufnefs  or  conoeption ;  in  fhort,  of  fome  one 
or  other  of  diofe  mental  faculties  wluch  are 
contained  in  the  enumerations  of  Pneumitdo» 
gy,  witiK>ut,  however,  refortii^  to  this  diijput* 
fd  one  of  Attention.     Thus,  the  Attention,  if 
if  it  be  a  pectdiar  faculty,  muft  be  a  gena:aUy 
affifting  faculty,  which  comes  occafionally  to 
^e  help  of  all  the  others,  to  give  them  deaier 
views  of  tiieir  ibveral  objeds* 

loftea^. 
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■ '  ^Inftefad  of  adopting  this^  cofaclufion,  I  wouli 
be  mcHned  to  rejeiSbithe  esdfleDce  of  theifecul-i 
ty  altogefthier^  and  donfider  the  meaning  ^qf  thfr 
term  jittentio?i<^  oroi  doing  a  thing  kitshtivefyj 
to  be  no  more  thanf  a  fedulous  and  fteadj'  ex*' 
ertion  of  the  particular  mental  power  then  in 
queftion^  whether  it  be  Percefptionf,  Abftradidn; 
Combination,  or  any  other.  To,  afl^rti.the 
contrary  dodrine,  appears  to  be  nearly,  as  in- 
confident  as  to. fay,  that,  when  a  man  lifts,/a 
burden  of  a  hundred  pounds  weight,  he  muft 
exert  a  niufcular  power,  different  in  kind^  as 
well  as  in  degree,  from  that  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  lift  a  weight  of  ten  pounds,  '  The 
rapid  currents  of  thought  which  pafs  in  our 
minds,  generally  unknown  to  ourfelves,  and 
which  afford  the  moft  plaufible  argument  for 
the  neceffity  of  a  peculiar  faculty,  of  the  nature 
of  Attention,  appear  to  me  to  be  proper  ob- 
jects, not  of  Attention,  but  of  Confcioufnefs, 
and,  as  fuch,  have  been  coniideired  in  Chap?, 
ter  lli 

•        Mr 
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Mr  SteWart  feems  likewife  to  ha\^€!  fkllen 
iiitd  an  eitor,  in  confidering  hiirifelf  as  the  firft 
•Writer  who  hais  treatied  of  Attention  aS  a  dif- 
tirid  faculty  bf  the  huriian  liiirtd,  *  Although,' 
fays  he,  (Elem.  8ct.   c.  ±)    '  the  coniiexioh 

*  between  Attention  arid   Memory  has   beeh 

*  frequently  remarked  in  general  terms,  I  do 

*  not  recoiled:  that  the  power  of  Attention  has 

*  been  mentioned  by  aiiy  of  the  writers  on 
'  Prteumatology^  in  their  enumeration  of  the 

*  faculties  of  the  mind ;  hDr  has  it  been  con- 
y*  fidered  by  any  one,  fo  far  as  I  know,  as  df 

*  fuflScient  importance  to  deferve  a  particular 

*  examination.  .  Hdvetius,  indeed,  in  his  verjr 

*  ingenious  work  De  P Esprit^  has  entitled  onfe 

*  of  his  chapters^  **  De  Pinegak  capacity 
*'  d^ Attention; "  but  what  hfe  confiders  undei: 
'  th\s  article,  is  chiefly  that  capacity  of  patient 

*  inquiry,  (of,  as  h6  talk  it^  "  Une  nttenlion 
"  suhie)^  "  upon  which  philofophical  genius 

*  feems^  ifl  a  gresit  meafui*e,  t^  depend*     He 

*  his  alfo  remarked,  with  other  writers,  that 
^  the  impreffion  which  any  thing  makes  on  tlje 

s  '  memory^ 
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*  memory,  depends  much  on  the  degree  of 

*  attemionr  we  give  it ;  but  he  has  taken  no 

*  notice  of  that  effort  which  is  ablblutdy  ne- 

*  ceflary  to  the  loweft  degree  oi  memory,  * 
Confidering  Mr  Stewart's  acquiuntance  with 
fhe  writings  of  Ckmdillac,  it  is  rather  (ingulsar 
that  he  fliould  not  have  known  that  that  au- 
thor treats  of  Attention  as  a  peculisur  faculty  of 
the  human  mind ;  (See  his  Essai  sur  POrigim 
des  Connaissances^  Humaines^  §  2.  c.  1.) ;  more 
efpecially  as  we  find  in  thi»  author  (See  the 
lame  Chapter)  a  diftin<a  illuftration  of  the 
rery  doctrine  here  ftated  by  Mr  Stewart,  vi^ 
^  That  om:   thoughts    and   perceptions  muft 

*  have  become,  for  a  certain  time^  objeds  of 
^  attention^  before  they  leave  any  traces  at  alfc 
^  on  the  mind  '  * 

The  decay  of  memory  in  old  men,  is  af. 
matter  of  familiar  obfervation,  as  well  as  thar 
peculiarity  with  which  it  is  ufually  accompa- 
nied^ 

♦  See  alfo  the  introdudion  to  the  *  Cours  d'Etude,* 
and  the  beginning  of  the  «  Art  de  Penfer  *  of  Condillaw; 
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t^oU$Gfxmy  i^ually  ^^qa^^g^  pf  the  mm^  of 
sm  ol4er  4^,  ai|4  ^f»  ppcurreppes  pf  e^ly 
life.  The  «nif9  pf  fbe  &ilur«  (of  laen^Qiy,  W 
regard  t»  re«^  oc^mr^iices,  k  ufijally  i^  to 
be  tififi  ^if  of  AjCf9jMiw,  W  cQftfpqWftP?  pf 
\irbiph,  t|)efe  ci^p^rr0^c0$  d^  i^pt  s^^ke  »  f^il^ 
cient  impreffion  oa  the  mind  to  be  afterwards 
recollefted,  while,  at  the  fame  dme,  the  affo^ 
cjadng  priadple  j-puawHBg  ip  ^1|  nSP^U  and 
the  tmn  pf  fjaowght  cpq^ying  to  perform  i|:§ 

pffice,  cifcumftw*^??  wbi^h  luiye  hmn  .^Irgftdy 
^mili^iii^ed  tp  IJ7(?  mtd  m  ftfU  Aiggpftsil 
witlji  t^  Wpniied  aceiff^y,  l^ii*  e«pl«W- 
tio4  may  be  ^dgiitt^  «#  fiM^ojfy,  if  we 
iipdeifl^nd,  bf  a  dp^  pf  SkttwUon,  sot  djp 
4iifapiik^  f^eigy  of  fee  P»e  pegnliar  fecid- 
ty  of  tb^  mind,  b\tt  ifee  -r^^ed  x^igpHf  pf  all. 
Of  oioQi  of  thie  a9#ortfd  facjiilxies,  w^Mph,  l^  th@ 
bodily  fuinajposj  \mag  iinpaiffsd  by  $h#  ap- 
pro»(^  of  j^,  ^e  ineapsbb  ^  conteflapkling 
t^^  r«^^.ive  Q^ed^  wth  tim  d^^  of 
s  2  force 
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force  which  is  requifite  to  their  being  diftin€t-» 
ly  remembered  afterwards.  The  decay  of 
fenfibility,  and  exti^dtion  of  paffion,  which 
are  the  confequences  of  old  age,  likewife 
powerfully  cooperate  in  producing  this  efFedlr, 
by  diminifhing  the  intereft  which  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  life  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. 

That  kind  of  memory  which  old  men  poC- 
fefs,  generally  in  a  ftate  of  vigour,  by  which 
circumftances  are  prefented  fpontaneoufly  to 
the  mind  without  any  voluntary  effort,  has 
been  called  Reminifcence,  or  Remembrance  ; 
white  that  which  requires  a  more  vigorous* 
effort,  and  is  more  dependent  upon  the  wiW 
of  the  individual,  has  been  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  RecoUedipn.  The  former,  as 
aboviB  mentioned,  is  chiefly  dependient  upon  the 
feiculty  of  Affociation ;  white  the  latter  will  not 
be  found,  but  where  the  mind  is  capable  of  that 
aiSkive  exertioa  of  its^  faculties  caHed  Attentionv 

The 
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The  diftindion  is  as  old  as  Ariftode,  [De  Me-r 
mor.  Sff  Reminisc.)  who  remarks,  that  the  brutes 
poflefs  the  firft  kind  of  memory,  but  exhibit 
no  traces  of  the  laft ;  which  is  therefore  a 
valuable  charafteriflic  of  man. 

To  the  exercife  of  memory,  we  aj^ar  to 
he  entirely  indebted  iqr  the.  notion  of  Time, 
or  Duration,  which  a  beiog,  deftitute  of  that 
faculty,  could  never  have  poS^fled.  Dr  Reid 
has  clearly  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  Mr 
Locke's  do<9:rine,  which  derives  the  notion  of 
duration  from  a  conteniplation  of  the  interval 
or  diftance  between  two  ideas  which  we  have 
acquired  fncceffively.  (Eflay  III.  on  the  Intd. 
Powers,  c.  5.)  As  thefe  ideas  muft,  by  the 
fuppofition,  be  both  prefent  in  the  mind  at 
once,  the  idea  of  fucceffion,  or  of  time,  is  by 
no  means  neceflarily  included  in  the  diftance 
between  them,  unlefe  we  call  in  the  aid  of 
Memory,  which  informs  us  that  we  acquired 
the  one  idea  before  we  acquired   the  other. 

s  3  Such 
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fiubh  {nlbttiatioti  ^  thk^  H  ttie  pitjpef  bufmiefs 
I5f  the  &et^  df  Mnnotf ;  ^hich  3i6te^t^ 
tiibtl«j  acid  of  Itfelf;  ilee^fil^  iiittudtit^  dbe  ii(>- 
ti(m  or  idea  of  ^iietefRoh^  Had  §£  IBmid^ti. 
It  has  farther  be#n  bbfert^  Utdl,  l^tthOut 
Memonr,  we  could  have  had  no  idea  of  fuch 

change  of  phee,  ^refuppcift^  the  m&m  of 
foifcefficJii  <^r  diiratk)^ 

The  ti^tI^^  of  a  limk^  ^tiratiol^  y^hkh 
W*  diftlnaty  i-etilembl^^  Ifeacfe  1*^  by  jI  kind 
of  tieceflity,  to  the  adtiiiffiofi  6f  a  dtui^dh 
which  his  tto  fimits— ^fticli  «»itfeef  h&ga%  liot 
WIH  have  to  end.  In  Iik<5  iiiantl«-j  kh»  ttbabii 
<)F  limited  ext^nfion  and  magnitude^  Mrfiich  w^ 
acquire  by  Ihfe  fenfes,  leids  us  to  tftfe  fei^ef  of 
an  unKimted  extenfioii^  or  of  ^ifce  ifrMch 
h^  no  boimdaries.  Thiics  at&  iict]pired  thte 
fiotibtis  of  infinkd  fpace^  arid  of  ihfiiiitfe  tiitt^, 
or  eteftiity.  It  cannot,  howcTer,  bfe  ptetehded, 
^t  our  finite  capacities  are  capable  tof  fttfming  ^ 

adequate 
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adequate  cionceptions  of  thefe  immenfe  and  ua« 
bounded  attributes;  it  can  only  be  faid,  that 
there  is  1^  difficulty  m  conceiving  infinite 
(pace,  and  infinite  tinie,  diaa  in  concdving 
tlie  final  bouiidaiies  of  fpace,  or  the  begmmi:^ 
or  end  of  time. 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N     IL 

Oftke  Improvement  of  Memory. 

As  Memory  is  the  principal  inflrument,  by 
w^hich  all  human  knowledge  is  retained  and 
brought  into  ufe,  much  attention  has  naturally 
l>een  beftowed  on  the  ftate  in  which  this 
faculty  exifts  in  different  individuals,  and  on 
the  beft  means  of  improving  it  In  nothing, 
perhaps,  do  individuals  differ  more  from  each 
s  4  other. 
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Other,  than  in  the  extent  and  accuracy  of 
Memory:.  One  man  r^ily  imbibes  the 
knowledge  that  is  imparted  to  him,  although, 
perhaps,  he  does  not  long  retain  it,  or  cannot 
accurately  communicate  it  agdn.  Anothei? 
acquires  information  flowly,  and  with  diffi-y 
culty,  although,  when  once  he  makes  the 
acquifition,  it  does  not  afterwards  eafily  efcape 
him  J  while  a  third,  perhaps,  has  the  goodi 
fortune  to  poflefs  a  memory,  at  once  fufcep-^ 
tible,  retentive,  and  ready. 

A  prejudice  has,  indeed,  not  uncommonly 
prevailedj^  that  a  great  memory  is  fcarcely  com- 
patible with  that  acutenefs  of  parts  denominat- 
ed Genius  ;  infamuch,  that  no  one  blufties  a,t 
acknowledging  z,  flxprtnef§  of  memory,  while, 
to  be  accufed  of  a  def^d  of  judgment,  or  a 
want  of  penetration,  i$  ufually  confidered  a? 
a  high  affront.  This  prejudice,  "however,  apr 
pears  to  be  entirely  witl^put  foundation ;  and 
.memory,    far  from   b^ing  incompatible  witj^ 

genius. 
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genius,  feems  even  to  be  neceiTary,  in  its  utmoft 
perfeftion,  for  thofe  happy  exertions  of  intel-  ^ 
ledt  which  confer  immortality  upon  thdr  au* 
thors.  A  great  memory  may,  indeed,  exift, 
without  giving  birth  to  genius,  and  is  not  un-^ 
frequently  found  in  perfons  little  removed  from, 
jhe  ftate  of  idiocy;  which  circumftance  may  have 
given  rife  to  the  prejudice  in  queftion.  But  if 
we  look  around  us,  at  thofe  individuals  who 
have  acquired  eminence  as  men  of  genius^,  or 
examine  into  the  endowments  of  thofe  who 
have  formerly  been  famed  for  their  intelledual 
exertions,  we  (hall  uniformly  find,  that  a 
retentive  2^n4  capacious  memory  formed  the 
balls  upon  Y^hich  their  Jiter^  fame  was 
reared^ 

Thi3  truth  has  been  amply  and  fatisfa<l:ori- 
Jy  illuftrated  by  Mr  Stewart,  (Elem*.  Sec  c.  6, 
§  8.),  to  whofe  obfervations  I  Ihall  therefor^ 
refer.  One  more  example  modem  times  has 
enabled  us  to  add,  of  the  connexion  between 

genius 
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genim  ^nd  great  memory,  which  it  may  ndt 
be  improper  to  mention.  It  is  of  that  com^ 
plelely  felf-taught  genius,  and  pieafmg  poet, 
Mr  Robert  Bioomfield,  of  whom  it  is  authen- 
tically recorded,  that  he  compofed  the  latter 
part  of  the  Autumn,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Winter  of  his  '  Farmer's  Boy,  ^  mentally, 
without  ever  putting  pen  to  paper.  Nor  was 
diis  all ;  for  he  even  completely  correded  and 
tevifed  diis  extenfnre  pcMlioa  of  his  poem, 
before  he  ever  wrote  a  word  of  it,  and  dris, 
tdo,  while  at  work  with  his  feUow  journey- 
men in  a  garret ;  and  then,  as  he  himfelf  ex^ 
prefled  4t,  when  it  was  thus  prepared,  he  had 
noriiing  to  do  bytt  to  write  it  down. 

Such  exertions  of  memory  are  truly  won- 
derfoi ;  and,  in  fa£t,  exertions  of  this  faculty, 
which  are  much  more  ordinary,  are  fofficient 
to  caH  forth  our  higheft  admiration.  ^  Of  a 
*  human  memory, '  fays  Dr  Beattie,  {Eflay  on 
Mem.)  '  improved  to  no  extraordmary  pitch, 

'  how 
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^  how  vaft  is  ttie  compi^hetiftoft !     With  what 

*  an  endlefs  multitude  of  thoughts  ife  k  fupplied, 

*  by  tefleaioti,  teadiilg,  and  convetfatiott,  atid 

*  by  ti  diT^ffified  experience !     Things  natu- 

*  ral ;  as  animals,  vegetables,  minerals,  foflils ; 
^  moUntaiils  dtid  Vallies;    land    and    water; 

*  earth  and  heaven  ;  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars, 
^  with  theit  feveral  appearances,  motions^  and 
^  periods;  the  atmofphere  and  meteors,  with 
^  all  the  viciffitlides  of  weather ;  things  aitifi- 
^  cAal,  as  towm,  ftfeets,  houfes,  highways,  and 

*  machines,  with  their  various  appemfctges ;— • 

*  abftradl    notions    with  regard  to  truth  and 

*  fiillehood,  beauty  and  defott!iity,  virtue  and 

*  vice ;  proportions  in  quantity  and  number ; 

*  religion,  commerce,  and  policy,  whereof  the 

*  brutes  know'  nothing,   and  whkh   ate  the 

*  chirf"  materials  of  human   converfation  ?-*- 

*  Thek  atie  fome  <if  tte  genera!  heads  imder 

*  which  may  be  arranged  the  mani&ld  trea- 
^  futes  of  human  memory :  and  tinder  each  of 
^  thefe  heads,  what  an  infinity  of  individud 

*  things 
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^  things  are  comprehended !  '-^*  How  numer- 

*  ous, '  adds  he   afterwards,  *  are  the  words 

*  even  of  one  language  !  He  who  is  mailer 
'  of  four,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  retain  (wq  hun- 

*  dred  thoufand  words,  at  leaft,  with  all  the 

*  different  ways  of  applying  them  according 

*  to  rule,  and  innumerable  paflages  in  books 
^  to  illuftrate  their  meaning.     And  that  four 

*  languages  do  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  an 

*  ordinary  man,  will  not  be  denied  by  thofe 
^  who  believe  with  Pliny  and  Quintilian,  that 
^  Mithridates  underftood  two  and  twenty.  ' 

The  cultivation  of  fo  noble  a  faculty  as  the 
Memory,  is  furely  then  a  matter  of  the  high- 
eft  importance ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  fo  much  inveftigation  has  been  beftow- 
ed  upon  the  fubjedl.  At  the  fame  time,  we 
muft  not  expe£t  that  any  cultivation,  howevOT 
affidudus,  will  completely  fupply  the  natural 
'  deficiencies  of  Memory,  any  more  than  thofe 

*  pf  Judgment,  Tafte,  or  any  other  faculty.    The 

i^tmoft 
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utmoft  that  can  be  expeded  from  any  exertion 
of  our-  own,  is  to  direO:  the  Memory  to  its 
proper  objeds,  and  in  that  order  and  fucceffion 
which  will  moft  facilitate  its  operation ;  to  re- 
move, as  much  as  may  be,  thofe  obftru<aions 
which  are  calculated  to  retard  the  due .  a<aion 
of  the  faculty ;  and,  by  a  repeated  and  fedu- 
lous  exertion,  to  bring  it  to  that  degree  of  ma- 
turity and  energy,  which  exercife  fo  highly 
promotes  in  every  human  attainment. 

In  the  preceding  Se<Etion  it  has  been  ftated, 
that  the  due  exercife  of  Memory  depends  chief- 
ly upon  what  is  called  attention,  and  the  af- 
fociation  of  ideas ;  whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  in  order  fuccefsfiilly  to  cultivate  the  Me- 
mory, we  muft  cultivate  thofe  fubordinate  ef- 
forts of  the  mind.  It  is  matter  of  the  moft  &- 
miliar  obfervation,  that  we  muft  be  attentive  to 
any  thing  which  we  wifli  afterwards  to  remem- 
ber ;  that  is,  we  muft  diligentiy  exert  that  pe-» 
culiar  faculty  of  which  it  is  an  object,  whether 

it 


k  be  Pwc^ption,  SQoiitfkm,  Cwif<:ioufi)efe^  Afe- 
ftraaion,  or  wiy  other.  In  tl^is  ?^?rei£?  oi 
altentt9»f  &  d»if  ps^emop  pf  the  faculty  of  Coa- 
caption,  whiph,  as  4h«ady  obf^rved,  fortna  «f) 
ingredimt  in  almoft  «very  mi^tiJi  pperfttipfl,  h 
ofthe^eateft  confeq^nQe.  Whatever  i?  diC* 
tinaiy  conceived  or  underflxxxJ,  will  in  gjsncw 
ral  be  ^rw^d^  recdieded  i  while  vsiguely 
fonned  or  indefinite  notipns  will  l^ve  ^o  per- 
manent traces  wpoa  the  mindf  When  ma 
read,  therefore,  let  us  labour  to  nnderftand, 
dearly  and  precifely,  our  author's  meaning  j  let 
115  conapare  whftt  goes  before,  with  what  fol-* 
lows  in  his  work  ;  let  us  feacch  for  the  eharaq, 
terifiic  features  of  his  fyftem,  and  compare  hi| 
qpinions  wirii  thofe  of  other  authors  who  have 
treated  of  the  &me  fubjed.  By  this  means^ 
not  only  the  faculty  of  coijception,  but  tfce  rea- 
foning  powers,  will  be  ufefully  exercifed  ;  4nd 
the  beft  provifion  will  be  nwde  for  a  diftiflt^ 
reGoUedi/3n« 


It 
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It  has  been  much  difputed,  whether  it  be 
an  ufefui  exerciiib  to  write  down  thofe  ttung^  , 
which  we  are  ddirous  to  remember ;  bwt  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  ki  foroe  cafes  this  may 
be  exceedingly  prefer ;  in  others  not  £o^  To 
write  a  great  deal,  cannot  be  highly  ufefflj  to 
Memory;  for  the  attention  is  but  too  apt  to 
be  divated  from  the  nuitter  itfelf,  to  the  mere 
manual  operation:  hot  h  is  furely  ufeful  t0 
tranfcribe  certain  fhort  paflage$  which  we  fe* 
led,  on  account  of  the  importance  or  cwiolity 
of  the  matters  which  they  contabi,  and  to  which 
we,  by  this  means,  can  afterwards  conyenient^ 
ly  refer.  It  would  likewife,  no  doubt,  be  a^ 
very  ufefijl'  exercife  to  write  a  fhort  abridge-- 
ment  and  chara<fter  of  any  important  treadle 
we  have  read ;  or  at  leaft  tf>  ilate  the  leadiqg: 
tenets  of  the  woric,  and  our  opinion  of  its  me- 
rits, in  a  few  ihort  paragraphs.  We  ,fhould 
thus  form  a  fort  of  regifter  of  our  ftudiee^ 
to  which  we  might  afterwards  refer  with  the 
greateft  advantage.^ 

This 
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This  laft  exercife  is  evidently  fubfervieiit  to 
the  faculty  of  Aflbciation,  as  well  as  to  Atten-* 
tion ;  and,  whatever  aids  that  important  prin*- 
ciple  of  our  nature,  is  in  the  higheft  degree 
conducive  to  Memory.  Moft  of  the  above  re^. 
marks  have  indeed  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
exercife  of  Aflbciation,  as  well  as  of  Attention. 
Thus,  when  we  compare  together  the  different 
parts  of  an  author's  work,  fo  as  to  form  out  of 
it  one  confiftent  whole,  we  provide  that,  by 
means  of  the  affociating  principle,  the  recollec- 
tion of  one  part  fliall  fuggeft  to  us  the  complete 
fyftem.  If,  again,  we  compare  the  opinions  of 
one  writer  with  thofe  of  another  who  hai 
treated  of  the  fame  fubjed,  we  fhall  digeft 
the  whole  into  one  fyftem,  by  which  the  prin^ 
dpie  of  Affociation  will  be  ftill  farther  promot*- 
ed.  This  fyftematic  arrangement  of  the  prin-^ 
ciples  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  will  be 
found  to  be  attended  with  the  greateft  advan- 
tage ;  and  if  fome  fuch  general  fyftem  of  prin-* 
ciples  is  not  formed,  reading  will  furniih  no- 
thing* 
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^hing  biit  a  defultory  cdleftioh  of  IdeiSi  fcarce- 
I7  applicable  to  any  ufefol  ptitpde; 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  ia  Ih'ofe  branches 
of  knowledge  which  have  not  yet-  bfeen  fdrni- 
fed  into  a  real  philofophical  fyftcftti^  which  is 
jperhaps  the  cafe  with  Medidne^  Phyiiology, 
Chemiftryj  and  fdme  others,  it  is' better  to  ad- 
opt a  merely  hypothetical  fyftem,  for  the  puf- 
pofe  of  reference  and  torangement,  than  to  be 
dteftitute  of  all  fylfem.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  how- 
ever^ we  niuft  be  careful  to  rtcolled!,  that  oifr 
fyftem  is  but  an  hypohefis,  left  ic  fliotild  ufurp 
in  our  minds  the  place  of  l^itimate  theory. 
In  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,.:ihort  abridgments  ai*- 
fwer  the  end  of  iyftemsi  By  forming  a  general 
chart,  ^  to  which  the  more  ,minute*  details  may 
be  referred ;  arid  an  abridgement  of  univerfafl 
hiftory  enables  us  to  afcertairi  the  relative  imi- 
povtasice  of  thofe  particular  hiftories  tor  whick 
our' attention  has  been  direded,^ arid,  their  mu- 
tual connexion  one  with,  aiiothte,^  Some  fueh 
T  •  general 


general  chart  of  tdtoct  wotkld  be  of  the  great*- 
eft  importai>ee  to  the  aiffiduouSs  ftudent:,  bjr  ^ru 
Hig  him  clearer  views  of  the  relative  value  oF 
the  particialdr  branch  to  wfaidt  he  baa.  demoted 
himielf^  and  itt  eomiewoa  with  d»  ether  bcaaiK 
ches  of  huooaKi'  knbwfedgeb 

With  rtffneiS  to  the  flMcbamcal  expe£eats 
which  have  been  propofed  for  aadiog  die  m^ 
mory^  if  does  tissM  appear  that  nmdh  real  ad-' 
vantage'  18  ta  be  esxpedied  firow  them;     Of 
.Aefethe  moftdriebratedistbe  ioei^  or  topfcal 
memory  of  tlie  andentlrhecoriciaiti^  of  wifiich 
feme  account  1$  delivered  (in  the  vrntings  oF 
Cicero  and  Quintilian.     The :  inientlon  of  dlia 
expedient  was  to  fitcifitate  iiie  recoUe^Oftof 
the  varions  heada  of  an  oration^  by  afibdating 
them  in  the  mind  with  tiie  different  apartmeoGs 
of  a  honfe^  or  the  various  honfes  in  a  ftreet^ 
Ihe  precife  fucceffion  of  which  had  been  proU 
vioufly  rendered  familiar  to  the  mind..    The 
fubordinate  parte  of  the  diicourfe  were  to  be 

affociated^ 
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alSbciated  With  tbe  furmtore  of  the  tooto^  or 
the  fnbdiviiiotis  of  the  houfes  j  and  thus  the 
whole  oration  was  to  be  fuggefted  to  the  me^ 
itaory,  with  tery  little  effi)rt 

Thi^  ttechanical  coiitriVlhce  is  lio  ddubt 
founded  tn  nature  j  fot,  as  QuintUian  dbferve^^ 

*  when  we  riervifit  iifty  place  after  a  lapfe  o( 
^  time^  we  hot  only  recognize  the  fcene)  bttt 
^  we  are  led  to  rcfcoUed  all  diat  pafTed  lii  k 

*  when  we  were  there  before. '  *  MrSceWart, 
tod,  fpeaks  of  a  ytmn^  woman,  in  a  very  low 
rank  of  Kfe,  wh6  coiitriVed  a  mediod  of  conv- 
initting  <6  it^mory  the  fennbni  whkh  (he  was 
accufldnled  to  bear,  by  fbung  her  ^fttention, 
chnring  the  difFa^idint  hcsids  «cf  the  dtfcom^,  on 

Tf  4  difierent 

*  Ciim  in  foca  iliqUz  poft  tempus  teverfi  fumus,  noh 
ipfa  agnofclmiis  taiitufti,  fed  etiam  cjua  in  hi»fec«riimi^ 
reminifciinufy  perfonse^ue  fubeunt,  nonnunquam  tacitae 
quoque  cogiUtione$  in  mfiMetAtevttUvA^^^int*  h^. 
Orator.  Li  i.e.  2* 
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different  cornpartments  of  the  roof  of  the 
churchy  ia  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  when  flie 
after watrds  faw  the  roof,  or  recoUeded  the  or- 
der in  which  its  departments  were  difpofed^ 
fhe  recoUefted  the  method  which  the  preacher 
had  obferved  in  treating  his  fubjedk.  (Elem. 
&G.  c,  6.  §  6.)  Yet^  after  all,  it  may  fairly  be 
queftioned,  whethef ,  in  the  cafe  of  an  oration, 
it  would  not  prore  more  laborious  permanent- 
ly to  affbciate  the  various  heads  .of  difcourfe 
with  the  different  apartments  of  a  houfe,  than 
at  once  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  natural  fuc- 
cefiion  of  the  heads  themfelves.  Quintilian, 
^indeed,  caiididly  acknowledges,  that  he  never 
received  any  benefit  fi-om  this  artificial  kiiid  of 
memory,  which  has  now  felleri  entirely  into 
difufe.  hi  allufion  to  it,  however,  the  heads 
of  a  difcourfe  are  ftill  called  topics^  and  we 
continue  to  fay  m  tht  first  place y  in  the  second 
place^  &c. 

An  artificial  help  to  the  memory,  which  ^ 

certainly 
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certainly  more  ufeful,  is  the  employment  of 
memorial  lines,  or  verfes,  in  which,  by  the 
fubftitution  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  for 
the  numeral  charafters,  we  can  eaiily  commit 
to  memory  certain  dates,  meafures,  computa- 
tions, &c.  This  is  called  the  Ans  LuUiana^ 
on  account  of  the  attention  which  the  famous 
Lully  beftowed  upon  it  j  and  an  ample  collec- 
tion of  fuch  memorial  verfes,  is  to  be  found  in 
a  fmall  volume  by  Gray,  called  Memorla  Tech-- 
nica.  The  merit  of  this  art  confifts  in  fubfti- 
tuting  words  which  are  eafily  renjembered,  iiv 
Head  of  numbers,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
remember.  But  neither  it^  nor  aijy  i^ther  me- 
chanical expedient,  ^ords  any  real  cultivation 
to  the  faculty  of  Memory.  This  objed,  it 
would  feem,  can  be  accompliflied  only  by  cul* 
tivating  tfiofe  exertions  of  the  mind  on  which 
the  faculty  of  Memory  depends,  vi%^  Atten- 
lion,  ^d  the  Affociation  of  Ide^s. 


T  3  CHAP* 
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CHAPTER    EIGIJTH. 
Of  Reasonu 

.-.  .    '■■..     .. s  , 

SECTION    I- 

Analyses  ^  the  Faculty. 

jThat  man  is  endowed  with  Reafon,  a  fi^ 
culty  by  which  he  19  enaUed  to  examine  and 
appreciate  the  various  pbjed$  of  his  obferva- 
tion,  ^nd  eyen  to  afc^d  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Firft  Caufe  of  all  created  beings,  has  natu- 
rally furniflied  the  fubjedl  of  his  exultation ; 
^d  the  title  of  ^  rational  animal, '  by  which 
he  choofe$  to  diftinguifli  himfelf,  forms  at 
once  an  honourable  and  a  precife  mark  of  dif;; 

crimina  * 
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crimination  between  him  and  the  lower  ani- 
mais.  It  is  therefore,  an  objed  4^  the  higheil 
inteiefl^  as  weU  as  in^rtance,  to  examine  in« 
to  the  nature  ctf*  this  faculty,  and  to  s^certaiti 
the  piiibdi|^e9  b^  which  it  is  regulated ;  an  ob^ 
jed  whidb  not  only  fc^rms  the  j^fnarypmv 
pofe  of  ^  the  treatifee  of  Logic,  but  even  of 
thofe  treatiifes  which  take  a  more  enlarged  view 
of  the  rarious  faculties  of  the  human  mind 

A  diilindtion  has  ^rery  generally  prevailed 
mnong  the  writers  on  Inteiledual  {^ilofbphy, 
according  to  which  the  power  of  Reafon  is  re* 
pr^fented  as  confHtuted  by  two  diftinft  facul* 
ties,  one  of  which  is  called  Judgment,  the  o- 
ther  Reaibning.  Ihis  diftln^on  Teems  to 
have  originated  with  the  ancient  Logicians,  to 
whofe  fyftem  it  was  v«ry  conveniently  adapt- 
ed ;  Ibr,  accor<ting  to  this  fyftem,  the  natural 
progrefs  of  knowledge  was  reprefented  ta  be, 
Firft,  the  formation  of  ideas,  or  iimple  notions, 
l|]|accompanied  by  belief,  which  was  the  pro- 
T  4  vince 
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'rince  of  Simple  Apprehenfion,  /.  e.  Percept 
tion,  pr  Conception:  Secondly,  the  compacr 
ing  thefe  limple  notions  together,  and  the  ex-r 
preffing  a  belief,  or  opinion,  conceniing  them^ 
which  ^as  the  province  of  Judgment,  and  is 
always  exprdSed  by  a  propolition :  Arid ^  lliirdr 
^y,  the  comparing  together  om-  various  judg* 
ments,  and  deducing  concludons  from  them, 
which  was  reprefented  tp  he  the  province  of 
Reafpning.  Thus,  fays  Dr  Watts,  '  As  the 
f  firft  wprk  of  the  mind  is  Perception,  where- 

*  by  our  idels  are  framed, » and  the  fecond  is 
!  judgnieat;  which  joins  pr;  (disjoins  pur  ideas, 
f  and  forms  a  propofitipn  ;.ib,  the  third  ppcr 
5  ration  of  the  mind  i^  ReafOaing,  which  joins 
f  feveral  propofitions  together,  and  makes. a 
^  fyllpgifm  ;  that  is,  an  argument  whereby  we 

*  are  wont  to  infer  fomething  that  is  lefs  known, 
^  from  truths  that  are  more  evident. '  (l-ogic, 
?apt  3.  at  the  beginniilg.) 

But  thi$  diftindion  of  thfe  irational  faculty, 

WtQ 
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into  Judgm^at  and  Reafoning,  has  been  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Logicians,  whofe  pur- 
pofe  it  fp  manifeftiy  anfwered,  but  has  been 
followed  by  moft  of  the  fubfequent  writers  on 
the  inteiledual  powers  of  man.  Dr  Reid, 
like  Locke,  treats  feparately  of  the  two  facul- 
ties, and  precifely  dates  that  there  is  a  diftinc- 
tion  between  them.  *     Jlaving  adopted  the 

logical 


*  Locke  feems  to  ufe  the  term  Judgment  in  a  fenfe 
different  from  that  which  is  ufually  given  to  it.  ^  The 
^  mind/  fays  he,  (B.  IV.  c.  14.  §  4.)  *  has  two  faculties 

*  convetfant  about  truth  and  falsehood,     i^,  Knowledge, 

*  whereby  it  certainly  perceives,  and  is  undoubtedly  fatis- 

*  fied  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  ideas. 

*  2/fly,  Judgment,'  which  is  the  putting  ideas  together,  or 

*  feparating  them  from  one  another,  in  the  mind,  when 

*  their  certain  agreement  or  difagreement  is  not  perceiv- 

*  ed,  but  prefumed  to  be  fo. '  The  term  Judgment,  in 
its  philofophical  fenf&,  is,  doubtlefs,  more  ufually  applied 
to  the  firft  of  thefe  afts  of  the  mind,  than  to  the  fecond. 
The  term  Reasoning j  however,  or  Reason,  is  ufed  by  Mr 
Locke  in  its  ordinary  acceptation.     ♦  The.greateft  part  of 

*  our 
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logical  definkiDQ  of  Judgment,  wtudi  (btes  it 
to  be  *  w  ad  of  the  intiid»  whereby  erne  tluag 
•  i|  affirmed  or  (|pot)Le4  pf  wipdjei:, '  (ESy  VI. 

cl.). 


*  oor  knowledge, '  fays  he,  (B.  IV*  c.  17.  f  2.),  *  de- 
'  pmcl$  vpop  4edu£Hom  aod  iotennediate  ido^s  >  apd  ia 

*  durfe  cafiw>  whcri;  ve  are  faii^  (o  fubftitote  aflent  it^ 

*  dead  c^  l^nowledge,  aiui  take  propofition^  for  true, 
'  without  being  pertain  they  are  fo,  we  have  need  to  find 

*  out,  examine,  and  compare  the  grounds  of  theh"  pro- 

<  babiUty.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  the  fapijjty  which  finds 
f  out  th«  snean^,  and  rightly  applies  jtbei^^  jCp  discover 

*  certftinty  \n  th^  one,  aiid  probability  in ,  (hf  other,  is 
^  that  which  we  call  IjleafQii/  (n  the  faa9($  Qhaptev, 
($e{i,  17.},  he  thus  defines  the  boundaries  of  ji^eie  three 
fpecies  of  luiowledg^r  •  Infinitive  knowlftdgf ?1  f^j^  h©, 
«  i^  the  perception  qf  the  cert^  |green>«i^  qr  diiis[|f ee^ 

*  ment  of  twp  ideaS|  immediately  compared  togethei. 

<  Ratknal  knowledge  is  thc^  perception  of  tbc^  certain 

*  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  two  i4eas»  by  the 

*  intervention  of  one  or  more  other  ideas.    Judgntent  vs 

<  the  thinkii^  or  taking  two  ideas  to  agree  or  difagree,  by 

<  the  intervention  of  one  or  more  ideas,  whofe  certain 

*  agreement,  or  difagreement,  with  them,  it  does  not  p^fr 
f  <;eiye,  but  hath  obferved  to  be  frequent  and  ufual,  • 
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c.  J.),  he  fays,  (Ef&y  VU.  c  I.),  ♦  There  is  a 
f  diftiaAicn  between  Reaibnifig  and  Judging. 
^  Reafoning  is  die  procefs  by  which  we  pais 
^  from  one  judgement  to  another  which  is  the 
f  confequenc*  of  it  Accwdingly,  our  judge- 
f  ments  are  diftinguilhed  into  intuitive,  which 
f  are  not  grounded  upon  any  preceding  judges 
f  ment;  and  difcurfiire,  which  are  deduce^ 
^  from  fome  prfsceding  judgment,  by  reafour 
^  ing.  In  all  reafoning,  therefore,  there  muft 
^  be  a  propofitioq  infiemed,  and  one  or  more 
^  from  which  it  is  inferred*  And  this  power 
*  of  inferring,  or  drawing  a  cpnclufion,  is  only 
f  anotlier  name  for  Reafoning ;  the  propofition 
^  inferred  being  called  the  conclustM^  and  the 
f  propofition,  or  proppfitions,  from  which  it  is 
?  inferred,  the  premises.  * 

Dr  Reid,  however,  is  candid  enough  to  ac^ 

knowledge,  th^it  the  limits  between  Judgment 

and  Reafoning  ire  not  very  precifely  fetded 

!  A  procefs,'  fays  he  (as  above),  *  confiding 

'  ^  *  of 
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*  of  many  fteps,  is  fo  eafJy  dil^nguiflied  from' 

*  Judgment^  that  it   is  never  called  by  that 

*  name.     But,  when  there  is  only  a  fmgle'ftep 

*  to  the  conclufion,  the  diftin£tion  is  lefsiobvi- 
^  ous  J   and   the  procefs  is   fometimes '  called 

*  Judgment,  fometimes  Reafoning. '  And  he 
adds  afterwards,  *  we  are  taughtin  Logic,  that 

*  Judgment  is  expfreffed  by^  one  propofition, 

*  but  that  Reafoning  requires  two  or  three. 
^  But  fo  various  are  the  modes  of  fpeech,  that 
^  what  in  one  mode  is  expreffed  by  two  or 
^  three  propofitions,  may,  in.aribthef  mode,  be 
V  expreflfed  by  one.  Thus,  I  mciy  fay,  "  God 
^'  //  good^  therefore  good  men  shall  be  happy. " 
^  This  is  reafoning  of  that  kind  which  logici- 
^  ans  call  an  enthymeme^  confifting  pf  ^n  ante-? 

*  cedent  propofition,  and  a  conclufidn  drawn 

*  from  it.     But  this  reafoning  may  be  exprefl^ 

*  ed  by  one  propofition,  thus :  **  Becaufe  God 
*'  is  good^  good  men  shall  be  happy J*^     This  is 

*  what  they  call  a  caufal  propofition,  and 
^  therefore  expreffes  Judgment ;  yet  the  en-r 

'  thymeijie^ 
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•  thym^e,  which  is  Reafoning,  exprefles  no 

*  more.  * 

.1  am  inclined  to  infer  from  thefe  confidera-» 
tions,  as  well  as  from  the  illuftrations  which 
are  to  follow,  that  the  diftindioa  which  has 
been  made  between  Judgment  and  Re^^ning, 
is  not  founded  in  any  natural  diverfity  of  tht 
nature  or  objects  of  the  faculties ;  and  has  no 
other  foundation  than  the  various  manner  in 
which  the  fame  faculty  is  occafionally  applied. 
When  the  truth  which  is  aflerted,  or  the  falfity 
which  is  denied,  are  perfedly  obvious,  and  re- 
quire Utde  or  no  examination,  the  faculty  is  then 
comaaaonly .  called  Judgment ;  but,  when  they 
are  more  remote'  from  common  apprehenfion, 
and  require  a  carefril  inveftigation,  it  has  then 
teen  dignified  with  the  name  of  Reafoning. 
In  fad:,  in  the  very  definition  which  the  logi- 
cians give  of  Judgment,  it  is  allowed  that  two 
things  or  ideas  are  compared  together,  viz.  the 
fubjeift  and  predicate  of  the  propofition^ex- 

prefledj 
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prefled ;  and,  in  a  procefs  of  Reafoning,  e^cff 
ftep  confifts  of  nothing  niore  than  a  like  com- 
parifon  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
the  propofttioQS  which  immecfiatdy  foUow  one 
tfhothen' 

TMt  win  be  riendered  ftilt  more  apparent,  if 
Hire  take  for  an  example  any  cl^r  and  hldi^ 
putable  procefk  df  re^onf ng^  aaid  examme  what 
is  the  evidence  by  whidh  we  aiie  fed  to  infer 
one  ftep  firom  the  immec&ately  preceding  one ; 
c#  the  cofldufion  from  the  genertd  premifes  j 
when  it  will  appear  that  this  h  accoitipji^hail 
folely  by  Che  application  of  fome  f^£-evideni 
truth,  or  necefiary  fkfl  priiiciple,  L  e*  by  the 
intervention  of  what  is  called  Judgment  ^onA 
Thus,  in  the  firfl  propofrtion  of  EucHd'd  £l€^ 
mantSy  in  which  two  drcles  ate  defiaiibfed  hafVi*. 
ing  a  common  riu£ia6$  we  infer,  (hat  the  ra^ 
^f  thfe  one  ciicle  are  aB  eqilaJ  to  thofe  of  th^ 
o&er,  be^mfe  each  ^  them,  accordiiig  m  the 
definition  c&  a  ciick,  mnft  be  equal  fi>  thi^  one 

cojnmon 
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coqitxion  radius.  What  then^  I  afk,  is  the  piti^ 
€iple  which  kads  us  to  make  this  inference  I 
Euclid  will  iafonix  us  that  it  is  the  lelf-endcnt 
truth  or  axiom,  that,  when  two  magaitudea 
are  feverally  equal  to  fome  third  magnitude, 
^y  muft  be  equal  to  one  another.  But  this 
truth  is  among  thofe  which  are  allowed  to  be 
known  by  the  facuky  of  Judgment ;  fb  that,  in 
idiis  inftance,  the  procefs  of  reafoning  b  nothing 
more  than  a  particular  ap^dkation  of  an  intuir- 
tive  judgment ;  ndr  would  it  be  difficult  to 
extend  the  ilhifbratioa  to  a  rariety  of  ex^ 
ampled^ 

If  this  accoomt  of  tfie  matter  be  juft,  it 
woidd  feem  advxfeable  to  laiy  aiide  the  diftinc-* 
ticm  betwe^i  Judgment  and  Reafoning^  as  voi4 
«f  any  natural  fouiidatios>;  and  to  fitbftitute,  ia 
the  room  of  bo&,  the  term  Rea£>a,  which  has 
been  indiicriminately  ufed  for  dith^.  ft  is  not^ 
however,  to  eafy  to  fay  whstf  is  the  precife 
iffice  of  this  nobte  Acuity,  or  accotately  to 

afi;;ertaia 
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aicertain  what  are  the  petuliar  ohf eds  oil  wMcH 
it  is  properly  exercifed.  From  what  hag  beert 
juft  ftated^  it  feeras  natural  to  infer,  that  the' 
obje£ts  of  reafon  are  no  other  than  thofe  fdf- 
evident  truths  or  axioms,  to  which  we  find, 
ouifelves  compelled  to  afleht  by  a  kind  of  ne- 
ceffity,  infothueb,  that  we  cannot  coneeifve  that 
their  oppofrtes  flioukl  be  true.  Admitdag  thisr 
to  be  the  cafe,  Reafbn  may  be  defined,  that 
faculty  by  which  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
abflxadt,  or  neceffary  truth ;.  but  this  definition! 
propofe  with  much  difiidence,  as  it  isi  not  fop- 
ported  by  the  concurrence  of  any  authority.' 

Dr  Reid  has  affigned  a  much  more  exten- 
five  range  than  what  is  here  allotted  to  our  ra**' 
tional  powers}  foi",  having  difcairded  Mr  LotkeV 
account  of  Judgment,  which  affigns  for  it^ 
ofiice,  the  afcertaiiiment  of  the  agreement  or 
difagr^eftient  of  ovtr  ideas,  he  adopts  in  its! 
ftead  the  older  definition  of  the  Lo^cians,  vi%. 
that  Judgment  is  an  aft  of  the  mind,  whereby 

one 


\ 
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tme  thing  19  affirmed  or  denied  of  another. 
(EflT^y  VL  on  the  Intelleaual  Powersj  c-  I.) 
It  follows  from  thb,  that  every  Ifind  of  belief^ 
whether  accompanying  the  contemplation  of 
abftraQ:  ttiMh^  or  following  th^  operation  of  th« 
fecuWw  of  Perception,  Memory,  Coofcioufnefs, 
&c.  is  the  conl^upnce  of  Judgment  alone. 
Accordingly^  thip  Mdo<toine  is  diftindlly  ftated 
by  Dr  R^,  ^feOt  f»ys,  (ir/  supra^)  *  In  perfons 

*  comt  '  to    ffi^s  .  of   Underftan4iijg^   Judge* 

*  ment   neceflarily  accompanies  ^1  fenfttion; 

*  perceptions  by  the  fenfe$,  confcioufnefs  and 
*,toeinory^  but :  nsx  conception. '  Ani  he 
adds  alterwards^  ^  It  i$  evident,  that  a  man 

*  who  feris  pairt^  iu(%te  and  fedieyes  that,  he  is 

*  wtdiij  pained     TJbe  toa»  who  p^cf it«s  an 

*  cjbj^,  bffKieves  <hat  it  tgdft$,  and  is  what 
*/ h© idiflfcoiStly  percetrnes  it  to  be;  nor  i$  it  in 
^  Mb  porwer  to  garoiA  imh  judgment  And  jthe 
**  liios  nsia^r  fee  fa54  dE  Mematf  wd  of  Ck)n- 
■*  £aDxdm&^  it  is  (t^tain^  thalt^aU  of  4ebe8^  are 
^  accomfomeA  vntH  aideUHitei»fi«if«i  >^  Ibme-  ^ 

w       '  '  thinj;* 
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*  thing   18   true   or  falfe,   and   a'  confequent 

*  bdief.     If  this  determination  be  not  Judge- 

*  ment,  it   is  an  operation  tha^  has  got  no 

*  name ;  for  it  is  not  fimple  Apprehenfion; 

*  neither  is  it  Reafoning ;  it  is  a  mental  aflSr- 

*  matibn  or  negation  ;  it  may  be  exprefled  by 
^  a  propofition  affirmative  or  negative,  and  it 

*  is  accompanied  with  the  firmeft  belief.   Thefe 

*  are  the  chara£teriftics  of  Judgment  j  and  I 
^  muft  call  it  Judgment  till  I  can  find  another 

*  name  to  it  * 

I  confefs  I  am  unable  to  reconcile  this 
dodrine,  with  what  Dr  Reid  had  previoufly. 
laid  down  concermng  the  evidence  of  the  fen- 
fes,  of  memoiy,  &c*'^to  which  I  implkitiy  fub- 
fcribe.  ♦  It  appears,  therefore, '  lays  he,  (Ef- 
fay  II.   c.  &.)   '   that  the  dear  and  diftind 

*  teffimony   of  our  fenfes  carries^  iirefiftiblo 

*  conviction  attong  with  it,  to  every  man  in 
V  his  right  judgment  That  tiiis  convidtion  is 
^  not  only  irrefiiUble,  but  it  i&  immediate.   We 

*  aflc 
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*  alk  no  argument  for  the  exiftence  of  the 

*  object,  but  that  we  percdve  itj  Pereeptbn 

*  commands  our  belief  upon  its  own  authorityi 
^  axKl  difdains  to  reft  its  authority  upon  any 
/  reafoning  whatever; '  Again,  when  fpeaking 
of  Memory  in  the  following,  EfEiy,  (c.  l.)  he 
obferves^  *.  Memory  is  jdways  accompanied 

*  with  the  belief  of  that  wh^ch  we  remember^ 
^  as  Perception  is  accompanied  with  the  belief 

*  of  that  which  we  perceive,  and  Confcio'ufne& 
*'  with  the  belief  of  diat  whereof  we  are  con- 
^  fcious^ '  ^  I  find  in  my  mind, '  adds  he, 
(c  2.)  ^  a  diftind  conception  and  a  firm  belief 
^  of  a  feries  of  pall  ervents ;  but  how  this  is 

*  produced,  I  know  not  I  call  it  Memory, 
^  but  this  is  only  giving  a  name  to  it ;  it  is  not 
^  an  account  of  its  caufe.     I  believe  moft  firm- 

*  ly  what  I  diftin^y  remember;  but  I  can 
^  ^ve  no  reaibn  of  this  belief     It  is,  the  in- 

*  fpiradon  of  the  Almighty  that  giveis  me  thifi^ 
V  und^anding. ' 

u  2  The 


S^  thruiifi^ii  ^F  C6:  §, 

the  ^dfldiifion  tb  Wltic^  t&^  dbf^a^chis 
apfiear  to  Ai^  f5  k^  i%  fhM  fhe  ^ddhee  <^ 
Senfe,  taid  th&  6¥idetic6  c^Menidi^j  2b)  W^  as 
^t  df  CbrifiSbUihds,  krii  kaleh  bf  itieni)  cbltn-. 
pletely  iiitk^iutetil  founcied  ef  Belief,  Whlth 
citnhot  be  f efolV^  i^Uleir  iiito  oiive  ahoibif^  df 
into  any  eblnitiOn  firiilti]^  ^  ^d  to  ^i  con- 
clufioti  I  \^ringly  fnbfeK&g  ifty  iflfeht'  But 
this  conelofion  sljp^fs  to  nii  titteHj^  iittcdn- 
die&bte  n^ittr  th^  doanae  Vrliith  kfolVeb  the 
beliief  accotti^khyiUg  tMb  b{)erati5b^  iutd,  in- 
die^d)  an  belief  wbitei^,  iHio  an  exti>dfe  ot 
Judgnient,  Ittfteid  of  thi&  I  (hottlti  be  incSne«l 
to  %,  that,  itk  like  iia^tiineir  ds  the  bdi^d^v- 
ed  &OHXI  the  f^f^,  that  fitoih  Menidry^  ^tiid 
that  from  Goitfeioufiieis)  are  aSI  ittd&p&nclenlt'or 
each  dther,  atid  isu-fe  ir^rfeht  Jh'tfife  Vfer^ftfcul- 
^&  dieibibltss  i'  fb  d@eS.tbe  ftdcWty  «f  Judge- 
nl^ilf,  ()*F  nithar  k^oieti^  ^odtice  ah  inipfidt 
beU^  bf  m  i^ty  of  llib^  ^iRaiji^  WfaSch 
it  poirttg  out,  and  of  thofe  tttttlfe  \^ifh  it 
immediately  recognizes;   which   belief  is  of 
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poaJiar  kind,  and  Ganaot  be  xdplved  into  any 
other  fpedfis,  aJAioiigh  it  dliBin^4$.P^r  aflfent 
witl^  fisjuai  force,  i    / 

The  flige^  ©f  R^ftfog,  tb§B,  we  ^ofe  ge- 
i^raj  trjatiis,  ?vhi^  Iw^y^  »Al*tty  bee©  cgll^ 
neceflarys  by  wfrieh  js  me^nt,  that  we  npt  only 
^jijyeve  them  to  ^  true,  ^od  th/eir  oppofites  jto 
be  ifjt^^  jbut  tj^at  jy(B  jl?iel^Vje  their  opppfites  to 
fee  jfljpoffiy^j  &n4  in  theif  very  nature  felf- 
contrj^S^ory.  Tfee  caufe  of  tfeis  hefiejf  auxd 
convi(ftion  I  am  unable  to  refolve  into  any 
thiag  ^e  tfe^jji  the  p^insiJ  coniJitudon  of  our 
nature,  fyy  w^wc^  it  is  4€^wd  ,th^t  we  cannot 
refufe  oijr  affect  ^  thofe  .t3^uth$  which  are  the 
proper  objefit^  of  f eafon,  without  the  confci- 
oyfnefe  of  aiding  abfiirijly  :^nd  inconfiftently. 
In  lUce  m^nnea:,  tjie  belief  which  ^iccopipanies 
Perception,  Mei^pry^  aigid  iConfcioufnefs,  cannot 
be  refolved  into  any  tfai^g  elfe  than  the  original 
conftitJ;tio^  of  our  nature  j  and  it  imprefles  us 
WAth  th^  convw3;ion  of  6q\^al  certainty,  as  that 
u  3  which 
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which  is  inherent  in  Reafon.  But  we  do  nqC 
call  the  truths  which  aire  afcertained  hy  the(e 
firft .  mentioned  faculties  neceflary  truths,  be- 
caufe  we  conceive  their  oppqfites  to  be  poffible, 
although  we  believe  them  to  be  felfe.  Both 
kinds  of  truths,  however,  are  called  intuitive, 
or  felf^^vident,  becaufe  they  are  admitted,  im« 
mediately,  and  upon  their  own  proper  evidence 
alone;  and  this  laft  mentioned  clais  of  trutbs  are 
called  Contingent,  to  diftinguiCh  them  from  the 
neceflary  truths  which  are  the  obje^  of  Realbn. 

Philofophers,  in  general,  have  been  much 
more  diipofed  to  admit  the  evidence  of  Rea- 
fon,  than  that  of  the  various  daSks  of  contin- 
gent truths ;  and  have  too  frequently  attempted 
to  undermine  the  latter  by  means  of  the 
former.  Thus,  Deicartes,  as  we  have  repeat- 
edly had  occafion  to  remark,  rejedied  all  con- 
tingent evidence,  except  tlie  evidence  of  Con- 
icioufnefs ;  and  mod  metaphylicians,  both  an- 
cient a^d  modem,  have  deemed  the  teftimony 
' ^  "     ^       '  of 
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of  die  fenles  very  queftionable.  But  the  fcep- 
deal  fe£k  of  pihilofophers,  as  is  well  known^ 
have  csoried  diibeUef  fo  far  as  to  rejeft  the 
evidence  of  Reafon  itfelf,  and  have  aflerted, 
that  there  was  no  fufEcient  caufe  for  believing 
one  thing  more  than  another.  Mr  Hume  is 
doubdefs  the  moft  ingemous  defender  of  this 
wonderful  paradox  ;  for  a  paradox  it  furely  is, 
of  the  moft  extraordinary  kind,  to  attempt  to 
prove,  by  a  laboured  procefe  of  reafoning,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  in  reafoning 
itfelf. 

The  argument  of  Mr  Hume  amounts  prin- 
cipally to  this,  that  Judgment  and  Reafoning 
refolve  themfelves  into  Conception,  or  the 
mere  formadon  of  arbitrary  and  fanciful  ideas. 
To  make  the  matter  very  clear,  he  ti^lls  ijs, 
(Treaufe  of  Human  Nature,  Vol.  I.  p.  172.) 
that  an  opinion  or  belief  may  moft  accurately 
be  defined,  *  a  lively  idea,  related  to,  or  aflb- 
*  dated  widi  a  prefent  impreffion.  *  By  fiich 
u  ♦  unintelligible 
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utuntdlig^ble  explaoadons,  and  fd£conmtdic- 
toiy  afl^rtioofs,  has  he  attempted  to  fubvert  tho 
evidence  of  the  i^t^ty  of  Reaibn,  Aal  ftitaiii- 
aUe  prerogative  of  mail* 

Soeptidfm,  k  has  been  ol^ervied^  tdfces  ka 
origin  from  a  complete  mirappreh^llon  of  the 
nature  of  reaibning ;  which>  dF  i^ecefflty^  muft 
reft  upon  fomething  tliat  is  taken  for  granted^ 
or  admiltted,  upon  its  own  proper  enodenoe^ 
forming  what  is  called  a  fitft  principle.  To 
afcertain,  therefore,  what  truths  are  defenre<By 
entitled  to  be  ranked  as  firft  principles,  or  are 
to  be  admitted  intuitively,  is  evidentl  j  an  in- 
qiiiiy  of  the  highert  importance  ;  to  which,  a^ 
patui^ly  offering  itfelf  for  ccmfideratfon  in  thiSt 
place,  we  fhaU  ttjira  our  Att^tion  in  the  next 


aec^ 
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SECTION  H, 


Of  First  Prmvi^es;  or  jhMkiw  Truibi^ 

i  HE  acute  gemui  of  Ariftodf  (eerns  to  hsnre 
£[»:med  w&j  juft  tiotioiis  of  tl4  natnre  of  fiifl 
principles,  and  tbe  xveoeffity  of  gtouodii^g  everjr 
fdemific  innrteftigartk)n  opoo  thm.  In  die  &- 
coiifd  Book  <£  bis  Analytics,  W  faare  i^at 
may  be  caiied  a  tre^liie  iiqpon  jfiiift  prmcipka; 
and  it  is  ^  oid^ift  tipwi  «he  fii||)jed:  of  wfakh 
we  are  pofic^ied,^  Among  otftil»r  valu,aft>le  ti^ 
marks,  Ariftode  fays,  (Afiaiyi    Is,  €•  IS.) 

*  Except  fome  firft  principles  jbe  taken  for 
^  grannied,  thef€   can   be  ^neidMAr  a^eaibn  nor 

*  reafooing.  It  is  impofiifeJe  fk^  ^every  itruA 
^  fhodU  ftdsik  of  proof,  odierwilfe  proof  would 
^  ^e^end  in  infinitum^  which  is  ^altogetfher  ia^ 
^  Comp4^?te  Wfdi  its  nature  j  *i^  if  e^ficr  men 

^  »tt?mpt 
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^  attempt  to  prove  a  firft  principle,  it  is  becaufe 
^  they  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  proof.  * 

Ariftotle,  however,  has  attempted  no  enu- 
meration of  firft  principles ;  and  although  he 
appears  to  have  formed  fo  very  juft  notions  of 
their  general  nature,  yet  it  is  manifeft,  from 
the  tenor  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  that  he 
afiiimed  many  things  as  firft  principles,  which, 
not  only  have  no  claim  to  be  confidered  as 
felfnevident,  but  which  we  now  certainly 
know  to  be  fiilfe.  Such  were  the  a0timptions, 
that  the  earth  is  at  reft,  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  move  in  circles,  that  natijFe  abhors  a 
vacuum,  that  all  bodies  are  cpmpofed  of  mat-? 
ter  and  form,  and  a  variety  of  others. 

Defcartes  was  the  firft  that  fiKcefsfuUy  exppf- 
ed  the  fallacy  of  the  Arift(^elian  philofophy,  at 
leaft  in  fo  far  as  regards  Metaphyfics;  and  appears 
to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  erroneous  coji- 
clufions  to  which  fo  many  gratuitous  aftumpr 

tioRs 
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dons  muft  lead.  While,  however,  he  rejedlcd 
the  numerous  hypothefes  of  Ariftode,  he  went 
into  an  oppofite  error,  no  lefs  dangerous  to 
found  philoibphy,  by  narrowing  too  much  the 
bafis  of  firft  principles,  or  trliths  which  muft 
be  admitted  on  their  own  proper  evidence. 
In  the  philofophy  of  mind,  he  exprefsly  ad- 
mits but  one  firft  principle,  the  confcioufneis 
of  our  exiftence;  and  he  attempts  to  deduce 
all  natm'al  phenomena  from  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  matter  and  motion  alone.  To  this 
circumftance  may  ^ly  be  afcribed  all  the  falfe 
philofophy  of  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  the  mo- 
dern fceptics. 

To  miftakes  in  firft  principles,  then,  ap- 
pears to-  be  due  much  of  the  fophiftry  that  has 
fo  long  perplexed  the  world.  The  firft  perfba 
who  feems  to  have  been  fuffidendy  aware  of 
this  truth,  was  the  well-known  Father  Buffier, 
whofe,  *  Traite  des  Premiers  Verites,  et  de  la 
f  Source  de  nos  Jugemens, '   appeared  about 

the 
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the  year  1724,  and  &rms  the  6rfl:  exprefs 
treatife  upon  firft  prmciples  fince  the  time  of 
Ariftode*  The  opinion  given  of  tjhi^  work,  by 
m  veiy  oompetrat  judge  (Dr  Reid),  i$  in  the 
higheft  degree  ^vour^ble.  ^  I  thinks'  fiiyiK 
he  (EiTay  6.  on  the  Intelledbual  Powens,  c  ?.) 
^  there  is  more  which  I  take  to  he  bc]iginal  io 
^  diis  Treatife,  than  in  mpft  books  of  the  mi&r 
^  taphyficai  kind  I  have  met  973th  ;  that  many 
^  of  his  notions  are  folid;   aod  that  others, 

*  which  I  cannot  akoge&er  approTe,  are  »ge^ 

*  nioGus.  * 

The  work,  indeed,  appears  to.he  jyfljy  mh- 
tided  to  this  high  encomium ;  for  it  is  charac- 
terized librQiighbitt  by  v^  uncooMnoQ  pordon 
laf  good  fenfe,  w^  a  |)eifea  free^c»»  feom  *s^ 
taclmieat  tQ  any  {jAxUadTophic^  hypothecs  or 
Cyflem.  in  the  courfe  of  Bioffiff'^  inquirfe?, 
4]he  moft  jcekbrated  conts^ovQcfie^  ja  phlJ)Qfop&y 
4Qon>e  inodentally  lo  be  touched  ypon ;  £uf:h 
l»  the  fpiritqs^ty  of  dae  hum^  foul,  ih$?  quef. 

tipa 
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amlbtitss.'tif -time  xaA'^Spta^i  }pwp»vf  md'H^ 

<i«li&nied  ideal  thd^  s  ^d,  t^a  All  th^f^dif^ 
&&A\  qaefttens,  the  cbflrfaidobs  of  tM6  siuchof 
af«in  th4  Mgh^  d<fgl«i6-  kbdoflill  A&d  KlLtlfiflu:- 

tdfyi    ; 

■\^itli  fefpta-tb  Ma  «flt«-e  itntafedkle  ftlb- 
jedi,  Ihe  firft  prindj[)led  of  I^Wledg^,  it  t^y 
be  iMd,  &i3t  ^ufiiei'  kcfe  b^m'  iboi«  ibedd^t 
in  pointing  out  the  neceflity  of  admitting  a  va- 
xitty  of  ^b^  lifOti  di^ir  &m  pw\^  «vi^nce, 

<sijdclil  i«»^litek  t(t»  1»»  hiS:  <«».  The,tW0  gf«at 
&i«ltcft  i^nk  Whi^  H«ideflv«s  bis  g^  pdnci- 
pies,  are  the  conid;Ok!fiie&  '^m:  Imt  d£  bur 
OVm  l&d«ig^t»^-&»dcoilafiiQd  fciife  *  I  ^tvliieh  laft 
ibiin)e,iit>f<^  i$  &«n:idy  tna^L^etted  by^Uo- 
fophers ;  but  whid^  ff^m^\&p\Si  thti-cKMaMim. 
-flicb^tldliijif  ;i^  j^lfti^j>«»'ditidtitig*dik  faculty 

'■'''-    '■  '      ■.  ■   ^ 

*  *  Sens  commun» ' 
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by  which  men  form  judgments  oti  the  ordtotry 
otgei^s  of  their  e^^peridnce,  which  are  not  pro* 
perly  fubje^ks  of  GoQfciouihe& ,  ^  If^ '  iay$ 
he,  ^  the  adrocates  for  innate  ideas  ufiderftand^ 

*  by  that  term,  what  I  meait  by  corimon  seHse^ 
^  I  (hall  not  cavil  about  woAls ;  and  as  diey 
^cannot  avoid  coinciding  i^ith  me,  and  admit**- 
^  ting  common  fenfe  for  the  firO;  rule  of  truths 

*  I  ihall  readily  agree  Co  admit  tlieir  itmate 
^  ideas,  taking  them,  however,  in  their  pre* 
'  dfe  and  true  l^mficadoni/ '     (Part  l.  c.5.) 

In  die  fame  chapter^  he  ^es  the  following 
examples  of  the  principles  of  common  fenfe^ 
though  not  as  a  comf>lete  enumara^oltf  ^  themv 

1.  There  are  other  beings,  and  o&er  saien 
in  the. world  befides  myfelf. 

3.  There  is  in  them  femfethmg  that  is  call- 
ed truth,  wifdom,  prudence;  and  tlus  fome^ 
&ii^  is  not  merely  af  Wtrary. 

s.  There  is  in  me  femetlung  ^tt  I  odl^  in>- 

telUgence,  or  mind ;   and  fomething  which  is 

ndt 
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not  diat  inteUigence,  or  mind,  aad  vrfiicb  is 
named  body ;  fo  that  each  poflfiflea  pr€|)erde8 
<£fferent  from  the  other. 

4.  What  is  generally  laid  and  thought  by 
nien  iii  all  ages  and  countries  of  the  worlds  is 
ttue. 

5.  All.men  have  not  combined  to-  deceive 
and  impbfe  upon  me.  • 

6.  What  is  not  intdligetfce^  or  mind,  can^ 
not  produce  all  the  effedls  of  intelligence,  or 
mind ;  neither  can  a  fortuitous  jumble  of  par- 
ticles of  matter  form  a  work  of  fuch  order, 
and  io  regular  motion,  as  a  watch. 

In  chapter  7th,  Buffier  mentions  three  qua- 
lities, or  tefts,  by  which  firft  tmths,  or  maxims, 
of  common  fenfe,  may  be  diftinguiihed  fix)m 
all  others.  ift.  They  are  fo  clear,  that  they 
cannot  be  proved  by  any  thing  clearer :  2d, 
They  have  been  admitted  in  all  countries,  and 
at  all  times,  with  exceedingly  few  exceptions : 
and,  3d,  They  are  fo  ftrongly  imprinted  in 

our 
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cmr  mands^  diat  we  relate  our  condud  by 
them  in  i|)ite  of  2^  i%te  fpecUisdve  refititineiits 
of  that  philofophy  wkicll  denies  th^tiL  In 
carrying  on  his  inquiries,  he  feems  to  confider 
^e  general  tonfem  ^  matikiiid  as  afiordii^ 
the  fureft  teft,  by  which  iirft  truths  are  made 
ItdoWti ;  and)  aldanogh  awar^e  of ^  the  objeaion 
wluch  the  generally  prevai&^g  pr4^judi<:6l^  and 
Mit  opinions,  which  have  been  fd^ilid  among 
men,  fbrtiiCh  to  this  AoStAm^  h^  is  fiv^alldg^ 
thet  fuccddful  in  obvkthig  te  fwcei  He  Im 
i&ewift  Men  into  the  oommon  i^rror  of  hie 
time,  by  confideiingAe  l«fftimoiiy  of  the  fen- 
fes,  as  at  beft  affording  but  probable  evidence, 
^itid  by  no  means  entitled  to  be  ranked  on  the 
f9C)dng  of  certain  and  kitukive  tni&.  The  e- 
"vidence  of  memory  lie  %kewife  phcig^  <dn  die 
fame  kvd  as  the  6vid^ee  ^  fei^  (See 
f  mi  i  <:.  1  *.  1*.  &<:.  Jtod  20.) 

T&«knp6»attt  ibietj^  of 'lfeA<9fttihs  thw 
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a  while  to  have  attradted  little  notice ;  and  the 
career  of  icepticifm  was  by  no  means  impeded 
by  the  able  arguments  which  the  learned  fa« 
ther  had  oppofed  to  it  The  writings  of  Mr 
Hume  brought  the  fceptical  fyftem  to  its  fi^ 
nifhed  ftate,  and  propofed  a  fet  of  dodb-ines  fo 
completely  repugfiant  to  common  fenfe,  that, 
as  was  naturally  to  be  expedied,  men  .began  a» 
gain  to  feek  for  the  foundations  of  a  rational 
belief,  and  to  endeavour  to  afcertain  what  the 
firft  principles  of  knowledge  really  were*  Dr 
Reid  was  undoubtedly  among  the  firft,  as  well 
as  the  moil  eminent,  in  conducing  this  import- 
ant inquiry ;  and  was  led  to  it,  as  he  himfelf 
candidly  confefles,  by  the  repugnance  he  felt  at 
admitting  the  obnoxious  tenets  of  Mr  Hume* 

In  the  dedication  to  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind,  (firft  publiflied  in  1764)  this 
philofopher  informs  us,,  that  he  never ,  thought 
of  calling  in  queftion  the  received  principles 
with  regard  to  the  human  underftanding,  until 

X  the 
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tiM  Tt^tife  df  Hiiniatl  ^Aim  ms  {>iMfhed 
fei  aie  yeit  lt4*.  To  fllis  hfe  WSA  \<k,  by  hk 
i^u^iui)^  to  itdn^  thl^  fe«ri)d^  doCbritae;  be- 
ing haSif  peHbAted,  he  &y^,  ^  tftiilt  iMolute 

*  fdspddfiH  fe  not  )nbi<&  ^efthidiVttif  the  fidtii 
»  df  i  T^tiiftkAii  «fehoFfee  iRaencfe  of  *  ^i- 
^  fofopher,  ted  (rf"  ttte  pWkd^ice  of  ii  mfeft  <X 

*  tbaataoii  tthd^Hktidlhg.  ^  M  ^^,  1^  fiirft 
"publiditidn  iipdtk  Inmi^etiul  fi^t%ifeiy)  fie 
llltQy  ihVdl<Bgiite$  ik6ft  'lit^iM  '6petaikiiis  iAMk 
^tepend  ti^dh  9ib  9F«^  fehftis,  ahd  WOitki  feejpK 
•dafrii  in  its  ftror^elft  fcoM,  tiy  ^ftAHBAig  the 
aitfhotity  df  liie  feiifes  is  dtecifive  in  fli^  -iyw* 
^opefr  i*rovincfe,  iurd  sfflbrding  piSnd^^  -elf 
h^Hi^  ias  certsnh  its  any  "wlridi  we  pdflfefe.  f  A 
tMs  l|»ecttl«ticm,  fer  IRtSd  'Was  t6(ftij)feN!ely  <*i«- 
glnal,  as  no  phlldbpher  before  him  had  confi- 
^feted  ^e  *eif«tettce  fk  ^fenlfe  as  -tey  'rtfeg  taore 
^liKin  prot^bfe  at  tieft  ;  ^t  &is  b^li^oftde  ^la- 
%KOfed  iu  'aiji  ^iiMiiiv^  tMtl>,  bir^rft  |>HttcipIe» 
Sftie  xidJbunfy  of  !gfe  '-tfvid^cfe  ^  mi6m<»y,  ^on«^ 
!lBidiifii^«  tiii^  ^o^i^  '«}f<;0ttc  fiicu^e^  «k^y  bil- 
lowed; 


l^wiii;  dnd  noihifig  remait)(4  hoi  u>  ajraUge 
4<)d  mfi|]iPd<<9  the  TikdAus  fpme^  of  istpiti^ 
Q^udHt  or  c«rt4i^  4sd  |n4flpfR49&t  Ipin^ey  ^f 

puMlfhfd  fey^  S«»!ti9  tfi  J77P,  fe^sfif^r 
fi;>tt9w4  tip  thf  blow  w^fih  pr  ^^  fel4  \^ 

tenets  pf  Hu»if *  4S  »^fW  a?  of  jB^l^e^r  3^4 
the  other  fceptical  vnriters ;  and  contains  many 
knportiat  iilbkv^i^pm  i>n  the  xumm  of  .evi-^ 
denee^  iti^  rsdaotyd  graii^cl^  of  belief^  a^rid  lhj»^ 
cfi&aif  nt  (pttafis  x^f  in^hg.  In  this  wotk  llue 
authof^  pix^iidg  thm  fblkwMt^  i^niAtafira^oa  ai 
^  vmm»  Idadd  of  e^dmcB^  ait  {awcfm  of 
bdkf.     t«  j^ffai^ema|kal  ^(vad«nce.     fl.   Th^. 

of^oniieiouffiefe.  4*«  Thd  eviibpeeof  iiiesiioryA 
5.  That  Midence  idikiii  we  liaii%  "wjbiODi  Afm^ 
0&&Sj  vm  ici&r  caufeao"  6.  Pidbahb  «yjdim» ; 

X  2  aqd, 
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and,  f:  TTie  evidence  of  teftimony.  The  firft 
five,  he-ftktes  to  be  ctriaiti  intukive  troths,  or 
maxims-  of  common  fenfe.  The  r&maining 
two  he  likewife  conliders  as  mtuitive  trutks^  or 
maxims  of  common  fenfe,  but  which  we  hold 
only  to  b6  probable,  and  ndt  certain  ;  and  he 
^vides  the  6th  clafs  into  two  fpecies,  1ft,  The 
evidence  \yf  which  we  judg^  of  future  events 
by  our  paft  experience  of  limilar  events ;  and, 
3d,  The  evidence  of  analogy.  (See  Eflay  on 
die  Immutability  of  Truth,  Part  I.  c.  2.) 

The  work  of  Dr  €ampbell  on  die  Phi- 
lofophy  of  Rhetoric,  pubHfhed  in  1776,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fame  fchool  which  had  given 
birdi  to.  the  writings  of  Reid  and  Beatde  ;  and 
among  all  thefe  authors  there  exifted,  riot  only 
a  fimilarity  of  fentiments,  but  the  greateft  mu- 
tual cordiality.  To  this  circumftarice  we  may 
afcribe  the  chapter  which  Dr.  Campbell  has 
introduced,  *  of  the  different  fources  of  evi- 
^  dencel  and  the  different  fubjeds  to  which 

^  they 
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*  they  are  refpe£tively.  £^apted, '  (VoL  L  bi  I. 
c.  5.);  and  which  he  himfelf  acknowledges  odt 
to  be  very  intimately  connefted  with  his/fiib- 
jed:.  Dr  CampbeU.fivides  all  jevide'nce  into  tw6 
kinds ;  Intuitive^  which  is  admitted  immediate^ 
ly,  on  a  bare  atceodon  to  the  id^asund^r  re- 
view j  and  DeduOiysev  which  is  admitted. me- 
diately, by.  a  compJtrifQn  of  thjefe  with  odier 
,  ideas.  Intuitive  .evidence .  he :  s^xmngts  ui^der 
three  heads,  I.  Mathematical  aidoios,  whicji 
lie  dilates  to  be  thcrrefolt  oi  piXQ  IntelledHpn.: 
-ai  Gbnfcioufnefs  :  and,"S.  Common  Senfe ;  uiv- 
der  whichl^fthe&einsip.comprehetid,  both  the 
evidence  of  Senfe  and  that  of  M^mpryy  as  he 
gives' tb^  following  fpecifnen  of  the  truths  which 
we  derive  from  thl&  fource;  *  *.  Whatpver.  has  a 

*  beginning,  hc^S  a  caufe.     When  there  is  iy\ . 

*  the  effed  a  manifeft  adjuftment;of  the  feve- 

*  ral  parts  to  a  certain  end,  there  is  intelligence 

*  ini  the  caufe.     The  courfe  of  tiatljre  will  be 

*  the  fame  to-morrow  diat  it  is  tp-day ;  or,  the 
^  future  will  refemble  the  paft.     TCb^re  is^ucb 

X  3  '  ^^ 
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*  a  tUti^  as  boffy}  ot^  ttnere  itre  mistrial  iub^ 

*  Th^  are  oiiwr  mtdfigent  beii^  in  xht 

*  UniVof^  btfldea  zn^i     SD^  ikar  ^i^feMa- 

*  tkns  if^  mmieiy^  ik  regard  t9  fait  e'^aitty 

*  an  iwUtbifd^lj  itut,  *  IMudive  tvidence  ik 
fottnided  MpoA  die  tetiiddi«$  «ii^  Dr  Campu 
1^  cdhlMefs  it  as  «f  tW6  idfldft;  thM  vvi&Ai  Sa 
foutidcid  upoh  th«  aXioi^  of  puts  intelleaidn, 
t»hldi  he  «ails  Sc^md^  6r  DeatooftradTS  ]i 
^  that  wMcli  is  foiliDled  i^xmi  the  dk&sHeB  <f 
tOiifcioitr&^  l^d  totonlion  feti^  \dlktdi  he» 
e«Jte  Moi-Kl  et  Pr^liia^  £vid«Ac&)  land  ^viiM» 
it  i¥)te,    ),  tl^e  kfiowlledge  W«  deriv^e  l6««h 

iAbtij  i  and-,  4,  Th6  ^yceiaddh  of  thsif)(^ ; 
^hkh  kft  H&  cotifidera  as  a  iitked  1^  (f  «vi-. 
dehc6,  pa^f'  c^aiii,  fettd  |[)aM^  {)r6b|^e  tihly, 

The  fitftHarity  aP»ft%(fe  twe  «*Efertgfein*hft 
Aji  yety  evideftt ;  and  ^  fe  8k€vv4fe  ^Ulrv,  that 
feo^  «^  tn^ant  ^o  ^pm|)f«h^,  hot  6n!y  ifttui-: 
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but  UkewUii^  the  w^ilewft  wiHsh  u  <imve4 

Wi&Qui  Ax?pping  to  iiiqujrp  jptp  ^p  gt^grffg  cp 
4^«a5  of  «itb^  e}aiS^»ti9&,  WP  fl«Jl  prppetfl 
«9  ft»tp  1^  ifgiii  Qf  J>F  Jlei4'#  W  ex^i):»a- 

|i»  laft  prod^j^gn  m  the  I^t^llft^ual  fpw^ 
of  Man»  fijrft  publUhed  w  17ji^»  #er  a|)  ii4eir 
Vil  of  niqsl:$0a  jsmi  P9ntiau«4  TP^e^ic^  pp 
th»  f»^eta  wb«:h  Ua4  givej^  WfA  to  W»  Jj^- 
quJf7  m  n^. 

|a  t^p  ffl^f  ffpoq  ^gpaeij*,  Pf  Read  h^ 
Mpmk«)4  a  «Wi^«  fJp4  of  c)0^fi4^tiop  upon  th^ 
iii|jp<jt  «f  firft  p4q<;^^  ^  ^Jpyoteid  jQbverj^ 
chapters  to  their  difoff^f^  l^ii^lnipter  .4.  h/e 
obferves,  that,  although  it  is  contrary  to  the 
^atvivp  Qi  a  firft  principie  Jip  .adnjift  of  a  dired 
or  £ip9di^c9i  prQ9f)  becavirf  ^t  vif»^  neasSftalj 
J)p  ^takjWi  fer^ec*i)t«4  VpOR  i?&,pvra  jM»pey  evi- 
^c#  J  yfit  fw§  3rp  ;i?Qt  4eiEtitwtP  pf  mew«>  ^7 
X  4  which 
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which  thofe  that  are  juft  and  folid  may  be 
confirmed,  and  thofe  that  are  falfe  miy  be 
deteded.  He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  and 
illuftrate  thefe  means,  which  he  makes  to  be 
thefe  five.  1  ft,  To  fliew  that  a  firft  principle 
ftands  upon  the  fame  footing  with  others 
which  we  implicitly  adnxit  fid,  The  proof  ^rf 
ahsurdum^  which  fumifhes  a  very  fatisfadtory 
way  of  eftablilhing  the  certainty  of  a  firft  prin- 
ciple, by  (hewing  the  iiiconfiftencles  that  refult 
fi;om  rgediing  it  3d,  Proving  that  the  prin- 
ciple in  queftion  has  had  the  confent  of  all' 
ages  and  nations.  4th,  Shewing  that  it  has 
had  a  place  in  the  human  mhid  from  earlieft 
infancy  ;  or,  5th,  That  it  influences  our  prac- 
tice in  the  common  condudl  of  life,  in  fpite  of 
the  refinements  of  fophiftry. 
• 
This  being  premifed,  Dr  Reid  proceeds  tb 
an  enumeration  of  firft  principles,  or  intuitive 
truths,  which  he  divides  into  two  clafles ;  thofe 
whicli  are  neceffary  and  immutable,  whofe  con-i 
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trarjr  is  impoflible ;  and  thofe  which  are  con- 
tingent and  mutable,  and  which  depend  upon 
the  prefent  conftitution  of  things.  (Eflay  VI. 
on  the  Intell.  Powers,  c.  5.) 

He  begins  with  the  confideration  of  the 
fecorid  clafs,  of  which  he  enumerates  the  fol- 
lowing fpecies,  at  the  fame  time  illuftrating 
each  at  length.     *  1ft, '  fays  he,  *  I  hold  as  a 

*  firft  principle,  the  exiftence  of  every  thing  oi-^ 
^  which  I  am  confcious.    2d,  That  the  thoughts 

*  of  which  I  am  confcious,  are  the  thoughts  of 
^  a  being  which  I  call  myself^  my  mind^  my 

*  person.   3d,  That  thofe  things^  did  really  hap- 

*  pen  which  I  diftindtly  remember.  4th,  An- 
'  other  firft  principle    is,   oiu:  own  perfond 

*  identity,  and  continued  exiftence,  as  far  back 
'  as  we  remember  any  thing  diftindily.     5th, 

*  Another,  that  thofe  things  do  really  exift 
^  which  we  diftinftly  perceive  by  our  fenfes, 

*  and  are  whkt  we  perceive  them  to  be.  6th, 
^  Another,  that  we  have  fojne  degree  of  power 

*  over 
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^  over  our  anions,  and  the  determmations  of 
^  our  will.      Tthy  Another,  that  the  natural 

*  faculties  by  which  we  diftinguifh  truth  from 
^  error  are  not  ^Jlacious.     Sth,  That  there  is 

*  life  and  intelligence  in  our  fellow-men,  with 

*  whom  we  converfe.     9th,  TTiat  certain  fea- 

*  tures  oi  the  countenance,  founds  of  the  "^m:^^ 
^  and  geftures  of  the  body,  indicate  cfartain 

*  thoughts  and  difpofitions  of  mind*     }Qtli, 
^  Hiat  them  is  a  certain  regard  due  to  hwnan 

^  teftimony  in  inatters  of  bSi ;  and  even  to 

*  human  auth(mty  in  matters  c|  (O^rj^ovu 
^  1  ith^  Th^ie  are  many  erents  depending  iip- 
^  on  the  will  of  man,  in  which  &ere  is  a  &If- 
<  evident  probalbolity^  greater  or  1^  aecoiding 
^  to  drcumflances ;  and,   12th,  That,  in  the 

*  phenomena  of  nature,  what  is  to  he,  will 
^  probaUy  be  like  to  what  has  been  ia  rimilar 
^  circuflifianoeB, ' 

The  tieceflary  firft  piindpleB  aw  uribat  hfiive;  ' 
^generally  bpen  denominated  axioros ;  Md^  of 

thefe, 
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thefe^  Dr  Rdd  reckons  various  Q)ecies,  according 
to  the  fciences  to  which  they  belong.     *  ift, 

*  There  are  grammatical  axioms,  fuch  as^  that 
^  «verjr  boipf^ete  feidttoce  mu&  have  a  verb. 

*  8d^  Ldgioal  axiomt,  as  that  every  {ttopofi- 
^  6oh  is  ei^r  true  oir  falfe  j  whatever  may  be 
«  tndy  affirihed  of  a  geuus^  may  be  truly  af^ 
^  firmed  of  all  the  Ipcctesi  and  all  the  inditi^ 
^  duaib  belbsi^g  tb  that  gmufi^  sd^  Mith^ 
^  maticed  cudotos^    tthkh    are   wdl  known. 

*  4th^  There  are  axioms,  he  thinks,  even  ift 
^  matters  of  tafte,  by  which  our  deciiions  in 
^  the  fine  aits  are  rog^ldaled.  ^,  There  are 
^  13te«^  axicmis  ia  rnOrd^,  which  regulate 
/  our  T^mtdna  bf  ri^ht  aad  wroi^»    And,  6th, 

^  Hfiere  are  mieUf)h^cal  a^oms^  iuch  as,  that 
^  i^  qoafities  tadA  have  a  fabyeA  {  whatever 
^  begms  to  eBd&^  nuft  have  a  caufe  which  pro- 
^  duced  it  Andi  laiUy,  that  ^e&gn  and  intell>- 
^  ^gence  in  the  oaufe,  may  be  iaierred,  widt 

*  Hi^i^rtapity^  frp«&  mm^  or  f^ns  of  it  in  the 

'  «ffea, ' 
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*  eifFea.  *     (Eflay  Vl.  on  the  Intellea.  Powers, 
c.  6.) 

All  thefe  firft  principles  of  knowledge  are, 
according  to  Dr  Reid's  fyftem,  the  dilates*  of 
what  he  calls  Common  Senfe.  The  following 
pafTage  feems  to  convey  the  cleareft  explication 
of  this  philofopher's  fentiments  refpe&ing  the 
meaiiing  of  this  term.  *  We  aifcribe  '  fays  he 
(Effay'VI.  on  the  Inteiledtual '  Powers,  c.  2.) 

*  to  reifon,  two  offices  or  degrees.     The  firft 

*  is,  to  judge  of  things  felf-evident ;  the  fe^ 

*  cond,'  to  draw  conclufions  that  are  hot  felf- 

*  evident,  from  thofe  that  are.     The  firft  of 

*  thefe  is  the  province,  and  the  fole  province 

*  of  Common  Senfe ;  and,  therefore,  it  coin- 

*  cides  with  reafon  in  its  whole  extent,  and  is 

*  only  another  name  for  one  branch  or  one 

*  degree  of  reafon.     Perhaps  it  may  be  faid, 
Why  then  fliould  you  give  it  a  particular 

*  name,  fmce  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  only  a 

*  degree  of  reafon  ?     It  would  be  a  fufficient 

*  aufwer 


.« 
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*  anfwer  to  this,  Why  do  you  abolifli  a  name 
^  which  is^to  be  found  in  the  language  of  all 
^  civifized  nations,  and  ■  has  acqvured  a  ri^t 
V  by  prefcription? — ^Every  wife  man  will  be 
^  apt  to  think,  that  a  name,  which  is  foiund  in 
^  all  languages,  as  £u:  ^back  as.we: can  trace 

*  them,  is  not  \withqut  fome  ufa '  * 

Dr  Beattie  feems  to  iiave  employed  the  teem 

in  the  lame  acceptation,  or  in  a  yet  more  ex- 

.   "^  tenfive 


*  A  fimilar  account  of  the  province  of  Common  Senfe, 
is' given  at  the  coriclufion  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind. ,  *  Such  original  and  patural  judgments, '  f^ys  qnf 
author,  (c.  8.)  *  are,  therefore,  a  part  of  that  furniture 

*  which  nature  hath  given,  to  the  human  underftanding. 

*  They  are  a'  part  of  our  conftitutioh,  and  all  the  difco- 

*  veries  of  our  reafon  are  grounded  upon  them.    They 
*!  make  'up  what  is  called  the  common  sense  6f  Mankind  * 

*  and  what  is  manifeftly  contrary  to  any  of  thofe  firft 

*  principles,  is  what  we  call  absurd.  \ — *  A  clear  explica- 

*  tion   and  enumeration  of  the  principles  of  Common 

*  Senfe, '  adds  Dr  Reid,  *  is  one*  of  the  chief  deiiderata 

*  in  logic. ' 
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tdifive  fenfe,  fi>  as  to  comprebiew}  probflible  m 
ireH  as  certaia  truths*  ^  I  an  aUe, '  iaya  be^ 
^  tx>  pcove,  libit  except  we  ba]k¥e  nanjrihitigs 

*  without  prooi^  we  aev^  can  jkOerv  My 
«  thing  at  all;  fi>r  that  ail  ibpod.  resfonibg 
^  nmft  nkifnately  left  iOn  the  princqpksiof  com- 
^  mon  fenfe^  thst  k,  on  principles  mtuilmdf 
^  certsdn,  or  intuidvely  probable ;  and,  confe^ 
^  qiiently,  itfiat  oommitm  feofe  is.  the  i^ltimate 
^  judge  df  truth,  to  which  leefin  nuift  contir* 

*  miaiiy  ad  in  fubordinadon.  '  (Eilay  on 
Truth,  paiti.  £.1.)  He  had  he&re  iefined 
Reafon  to  be  ^  that  hsvky  which  enahles  us, 
^  from  ffilalioiis  or  ideas  thai;  ace  Icaewn,  to 
'  mveftigate  fiich  as  am  trnknown  ;  ^  by  wMeh 
he  pkinly  confines  it  to  what  has  more  ufually 
been  called  reasonings  This  faculty  he  repre^ 
{bx:^  as  totally  diftin^l  from  Conunop  Seofe, 
which  iignifies  ^  thitf  power  of  the  suod  which 

*  percdves  truth,  or  commands  beKef ;  not  by 

*  progreffive  argumentation,  but  by  an  inftan- 
^  taneousj  inflin^^iye,  and  irrefiftiUe  impu]& ; 

^  dei&vfed 
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^  deHted  b^tber  fiom  educadon,  Dor  fitnn 
«  habit,  but  fhwn  nature;  a^ing  independeody 

*  on  Dur  Mvill,  wkenevw  its  obj«d  is  prefented^ 

*  ^cording  to  Mk  tlbblilhed  law,  foxi  diere* 
^  Khi^  pfQperiy  caSed  iSm^t^;  ami  aftijog  in  a 
^  fimilar  fnantier  upon  afl,  or  at  leaft  a  greai: 

*  majority  of  mankind^  and  therefore  propedy 
^  called  Common  Seme. '     (ut  fupra.) 

tk  Camiibeli,  a^  we  may  gather  fvora  his 
€saiuin!(»e;aticii  of  ^he  various  kbidfi  <^  evidence 
nAr^ady  ^^^ted,  employed  the  term  in  a  mace 
litnited  atospoftioi^  as  4eiiodng  only  the  &- 
«tfclty  by  "W^iek  )#e  we  tnade  acquaimed  vntk 
a  limited  i;h&  of  irft  tamhs^  Vlhe  tetm  «s  on-* 
4ibul«e^y  iiabt<e  ^  coitfi^riA^le  ambigmtty^  «% 
in  tomiUMi  ide,  it  h  etn^oyed  m  ^d^iote  mft 
tmly  ^&e  moK  ^mttnttry  application  of  tmt  na« 
i^ing  {)0wei!8,  bi^tt  <alfo  pra^oal  pradence,  ^a 
^uick  idifcemm^dt  ^f  pxt^pri^  of  oQiiduA,  m 
^hfat4«  gen^rtt&y  called  nmA&y  wifdom.  &- 
"wa  tts  4kfined  %  the  fj^afqp^efs  whofe 

words 
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^oi^ds  we  have  juft  quoted,  it  is  confeffedly 
but  a  fubftitute  for  fome  other  operation  of  the 
mind,  or  combination  of  operations,  to  which 
more  precife  names  have  been  given.  On  this 
account,  in  what  I  have  yet  to  fay  upon  the 
fubjed:  of  firft  principles,  I  fhall  not  have  re- 
courfe  to  this  imdefined  mental  power  in  tracing 
their  origin. 

From  the  remarks  made  in  the  preceding 
Sei^idn,  and  the  definition  which  has  been. gi- 
ven of  Reafon,  it  is  evident  that  I  cannot  con- 
not  concur  ^th  Dr  Reid  in  deriving  the  con-* 
vidtion  which  attends  all  intuitive  truths,  from 
the  operation  of  judgment  alone,  or  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  or  even  of  the  faculty  of  Reafon, 
taken  in  its  moft  extenfive  fignification.  The 
evidence  which  accompanies  certain  of  our  fa- 
culties, fuch  as  Confcioufnefs,  Perception,  Me- 
mory, &c  I  conceive  to  (land  folely  upon  its 
own  ground,  and  not  to  be  reducible  to  any 
other  clafs  of  evidence.     Inftead,  therefore,  of 

enumerating 
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enumerating  the  various  individual  truths  to 
which  our  affent  is  unavoidably  given,  I  fhall 
only  attempt  to  afceft^ii  what  are  the  faculties 
which,  according  td  the  conftitution  Of  mad, 
jure  each  accompanied  with  intuitive  belief;  at 
the  fame  time  eitaminlng  tinder  which  of  thefe 
die  firft  principles  enumerated  in  the  preceditig 
claffificiitions  are  naturally  comprehended ;  and 
how  far  all  the  particulars  contsuned  in  theie 
claffifications  are  really  entitied  to  the  appella^ 
tion  of  firfk  truths. 


f  •     1    lii 


SECTION     tiL 

Classification  of  first  Principles. 

In  cbnformity  to  the  pkn  mentioned  at  the 

eonclufion  of  the  preceding  Sedtion,  I  would 

y  propofe 


**>^- 
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propofe  tli«  following  eowiaettitiori  of  the 
fowc*  ,(rpm:  which  we  derive  our  intmlitee 
beljfef,  :p?  pf  jthofe  .oogit^al:facukiw  of  jftaD 
whiqh  ^reri^Sfffe  awompanied  wilb  a  conipfete 
jMid  ia4^e»dfent  c<m*^ion  of  the  certainty  taf 
tbofe  truths  whkii  .1^5^  joaaks.  faoowa  to  11$, 
ift^  Xb^reyMence  of  Omfcioirfn^fe.:  .23,  Tte 
0videnc«i  oC  Steirfe :»  sd^. .  Thj^i  evidence  of = Mc^ 
iftor7:;  fttfcV  The  evidence, of  Reafon:  To 
wHicKI  haye  tto  add^  5th».Xhe  evidence  itf 
the  Moral  faculty. 

I  ft,  That  the  faculty  of  Confcioufnefs  is 
accompanied  wkh  an  irrefiflibie  belief  of  die 
real  exiftence  of  its  objedts,  we  have  had  oc- 
cafion  particularly  to  ftate,  when  treating  of 
that  faculty  in  Chapter  1.  it  is  in  confequence 
of  this  law  of  our  nature  alone,  that  'we  be- 
lieve ourfelyes  to  be  endpwj^d  with  fuqh  men- 
tal powers  as  Memory,  Abftradion,  or  Con- 
f  epdony  or  to  poffels  the  adiive  principles  of 
Curiofity,  Benevolence,   Fri^endihip,   or  Pity^ 

la 
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In  (hort,  upoH  the  evidence  of  this  faculty 
ipuft  ?eft  the  whqle  feience  of  the  humj^n 
iuind ;  which  muft  aeceflarily  be  confi4er^d  as 
a  mwe  bafelefs  fabric,  if  it  be  denied  that  the 
^vidooee  of  Cojifcioufhefs  is  certain  and  pre^ 
tife; 

Under  the  e>4deiice  of  Conf^iocifnefs  comes 
inanifeftly  to  be  ilaflbd  the  firft  cpQtingeat 
truth  in  Dr  Reid'a  enumeration,  (See  the  pre- 
eedii^  Se<^n.)  To  the  lame  clai$  I  am  inclin- 
ed llkewife  to  refer  the  fecqnd  truth  of  the  fame 
enuipteration ;  while  the  &urth  feems  to  derive 
its  origin  from  the  joint  operation  of  Confci- 
ovifne^  and  Memory;  for,  as  h^s  been  qb- 
ferred  in  Gh.  1.,  the  conviiftion  qf  qur  perfo- 
»id  identity  qannot  be  derived -ftpt}!  copfciouC- 
m&  abne,  without  very  abfurd  ccH^f^quence^. 

To  this  firft  clafs  alfo,  I  think,  may  juftly 

be  referred  the  ^  of  Dr  Jleid's  contingent 

truths,  vk;.   *  that  we  hjtve  fqnie  degree  of 

y  2  '  *  power 
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^  power  over  our  adions^  and  the  determina^ 

*  dons  of  our  will. '  That  we  poflefs,  as  a 
part  of  our  conititution,  that  principle  or  facuL* 
tj  which  is  called  Volition,  or  the  active  prin- 
ciple, and  which  is  always  exercifed  previous 
to  every  effort,  or  adion  of  the  individual,  is^ 
I  think,  as  certainly  made  known  to  us  by 
Gbnfcioufnefs,  as  that  we  have  the  intelle&ual 
faculties  of  Memory  or  Conception.  But 
the  very  effence  of  this  &culty  confifts  in  di- 
reding  and  controuling  our  a£dons ;  and  the 
determination  of  the  will  is  nothing  elfe  than 
the  exercife  of  volition.   To  iay,  therefore,  that 

•  we  have  fome  degree  of  power  over  bur  ac- 
^  tions,  and  the  determinations  of  our  will, ' 
is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay  that  we  poflels  fuch 
a  faculty  as  Volition  ;  and  for  this,  I  think,  we 
have  the  dired  evidence  of  Confcioufhe&,  and 
of  Gonfciouihefs  alone. 

From  this  it  feems  to  foilow,  that  thofe  who 
argue  againft  the  free  will  apd  moral  liberty  of 

man. 
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man,  argue  agaift  the  dm£t  teftimony  of 
Confcioufnefs ;  which  informs  us  that  we  have 
the  power  of  volition,  or  of  freely  wiling  and 
determining  our  ^ons.  It  likewife  follows, 
that  the  politive  fide  of  this  queftion  is  incap- 
able of  any  direGt  proof,  other  than  a  reference 
to  Confcioufiieis,  as  it  is  ^n  intuitive  truth,  and 
felf-evident  firft  principle. .  As  far  as  I  have 
examined  the  difquifitions  concerning  this 
much  debated  queftion,  thefe  conclufions  feem 
to  me  to  be  fully  confirmed ;  for  I  find  the 
advocates  for  moral  liberty  unable  to  bring  for^ 
ward  any  dire£t  arguments  in  fupport  of  their 
dodlrine,  but  very  fuccefefiil  in  expofing  the 
abfurdity  and  inconfiftencies  which  follow  from 
the  tenets  of  their  adverfaries,  as  well  as  the 
weaknefs  of  the  reafonings  by  which  they  are 
fupported.  Any  further  examination,  how- 
ever, of  this  queftion,  would  Ije  foreign  to  our 
prefent  purpofe. 

I  /hould  beg  leave  farther  to  fuggeft,  whe- 
y  3  ther 
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ther  We  m^y  not  deduce  from  the  confdout 
fiefs  of  Volition,  or  the  principle  of  adivity, 
iontrafted  with  what  our  fenfes  infqrm  us  con- 
cerning the  charaderiftic  propertied  of  matter, 
out  conviaion  of  that  truth,  which  Dr  Reid 
has  ranked  as  an  axiom,  and  which  moft  writ- 
ers have  confidered  as  demanding  our  aflent 
by  its  Own  proper  evidence  alone,  vi^.  *  that 

*  whatever  begifts  to  exift,  muft  have  a  caufe 

*  to  produce  it  ?  *  IF  we  ftate  this  truth  in 
the  words  of  fome  writers,  viv^.  ^  that  every 

*  effed  muft  have  a  ca^fe, '  there  is  then  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  neceflary  truth,  implied  in 
the  very  meaning  of  the  words  cause  and  rffectj 
one  of  which  has  no  fignification  without  an 
allufion  to  the  other ;  fo  that  the  contrary  of 
this  maxim  is  not  only  falfe,  but  evidently  ab* 
ford  and  impoflible.  But  if  we  ftate  the  fame 
truth  in  the  other  form  given  above,  or  per- 
haps ftill   more  unexceptionably,   as  follows, 

*  every  thing  that  begins  to  exift,  and  every 
\  change  in  the  ftate  of  exiftence,  is  produced 

*  by 
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^  by  tbe  agency  of  an  adtive  being, '  it  does 
not  liien  evidently  appeal,  that  the  contrary  of 
this  maxim  is  palpably  abfurd,  however  much 
we  may  belibeve  it  lo  be  fdife  and  erroneous. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  ap|»rehend  that  examples 
may  be  found,  even  m  our  mofi;  &miliar  reafon« 
ings,  where  our  notions  concerning  the  peculiar 
agency  that  is  fubfervient  to  the  phenomena 
^which  we  obferve,  are  by  no  means  dear  or  ex- 
l^licit.:  When  we  obferve  a  ftone  £dl  to  the  earth, 
a  tree  or  a  plant  vegetate,  the  blood  circulate,  or 
ihe  food  digefted,  hate  we,  I  would  aik,  a  com* 
plete  and  fteady  convidion  that  thefe  remark- 
able changes  are  produced  by  the  dired:  inter- 
pofition  of  adtive  beings  ?  The  fall  of  a  ftone, 
we  are  now  taught,  by  the  philofophy  of  New- 
ton, to  afcribe  to  gravitation*  But  what  is 
gravitation  ?     Is  it  an  inherent  quality  of  mat-  ^ 

ter,  and  confequently  not  to  be  denominated 
an  i^ve,  or  efficient  caufe  ;  or  is  it  the  refult 
pf  ^e  immediate  operation  of  immaterial  a- 
y  4  gents, 
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gents,  commiffioned  to  produce  the  phenome- 
na which  are  afcribed  to  this  law  of  nature  i 
DifBculties  will  be  found  in  determining  this 
queilion  either  way ;  for  gravitation  evidently 
produces  motion,  or  a  change  of  ftate ;  and, 
therefore,  fo  far  anfwers  the  defcripti<m  of  an 
efficient  adive  caufe  :  at  tlie  fame  time  it  fol- 
lows fixed  and  conftant  laws ;  on  which  account 
it  favours  more  of  material  ina&ivity^  than  c£ 
immaterial  agency.  The  fame  remarks  may 
be  eafily  applied  to  all  the  natural  phenomena 
ufually  afcribed  to  the  various  kinds  of  attracr 
tibn ;  as  alfo,  though  not  perhaps  fo  dearly,  tb 
the  circumftances  which  charad:erize  vegetable 
and  ^uiimal  growth. 

It  is  by  np  meacis  my  intention,  in  thefe  re- 
marks, to  give  the  fmalleft  countenance  to  the 
fceptical  dogma  of  Hume,  that  the  belief  of 
the  neceflity  of  efficient  caufes  is  a  mere  vul- 
gar prejudice,  and  that  there  is  no  abfurdity  in 
conceiving  events  to  follow  one  another  for 

ever, 
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ever,  without  the  interpoiition  of  any  a^ve 
cfuife  at  all  On  the  contrary,  I  elleem  this  doc^ 
trine,  as  ftated  by  that  philofopher,  to  be  highly 
erroneous.  My  fole  objeA  is  to  afcertain  upon 
what  footing  our  belief  of  the  neceffity  of  ef- 
^cient  caufes,  or  of  adlive  powei^,  refts ;  which, 
I  think,  has  improperly  been  reprefented  as  a 
truth  of  die  neceflkry  kind ;  the  contrary  of 
which  is  inconceivable,  and  which  cannot  be 
derived  from  any  other  principle  oi  belief. 

The  foundation  pf  this  belief  appears  to  me, 
as  already  hinted,  to  1)e  the  convidion  we 
have  of  our  own  aftivity,  or  voluntary  agency, 
derived  from  Confdoufn^s ;  and  the  know- 
ledge we  derive  from  our  fenfes  of  the  inadti-r* 
vity  or  inertnefe  of  matter.  We  find  the  cha- 
raftpriftic  qualities  of  matter"  to  be,  not  to 
move  of  itfelf,  but  to  be  moved  exadtly  in 
proportion  to  the  force  that  is  imprefled  upon 
\t ;  or  for  ever  to  remain  at  reft,  if  no  exter- 
nal force  were  applied  to  it     At  th^  fame 

time^ 
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time,  we  feel  within  ourfelves  a  principle  of 
activity  adapted  to  apply  this  impulfe  to  mate^ 
rial  objeds,  and  by  which  numerous  changes 
ore  actually  produced  in  thefe  objed&  The 
immediate  inference  of  reafon  is,  that  where- 
ever  a  change  is  produced  in  material  obje^its, 
fome  a^ve  or  immaterial  being  muft  have  been 
concerned,  which  conftitutes  the  efficient  caufe 
of  that  change ;  and  this  inference  never  could 
have  been  made,  without  the  operation  of  Con- 
fcioufnefs  and  of  Perception  ;  and  is,  therefore, 
among  the  clafs  of  coQUngeot,  and  not  of  ne- 
ceflary  truths. 

The  obfervations  that  have  been  made 
above,  on  the  fubjedt  of  gravitation, 'and  fome 
other  fources  of  change  in  material  obje(9;s,  may 
feem  to  furniih  a  ftrong  objedion  to  this  ac^ 
count  of  the  matter;  and  it  has  been  already 
acknowledged,  that  thefe  phenomena  are  not 
eafily  reconciled  to  any  hypothefis  concerning 
efficient  caufes.     The  following  remarks  may^ 

perhaps, 
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perhaps,  have  feme  tendency  to  remove  the 
difficulty.  Although  gravitation^  in  Certain  cir*- 
cumftances,  is  clearly  a  caufe  of  modon,  or  t 
^hange  of  ftate ;  yet,  without  the  cooperatioii 
of  fome  other  agency,  its  effects  muft  foon 
come  to  an  end*  Were  th««  no  projeOile 
force  combined  with  gravitation  in  the  plane^ 
tafy  fyftem,  what  would  be  the  confequence  ? 
Manifeftly,  that  the  earth,  and  all  the  odbs 
which  compofe  that  fyftem,  would  advance, 
with  an  accelerated  motion^  towards  the  fun, 
and  at  length  combine  in  one  foiid  and  im^ 
moveaUe  m$iis  with  his  body.  When  this 
Cook  place^  all  motion,  or  change  of  (ituation, 
in  as  far  as  depends  upon  gravitadon,  would 
neceffariiy  be  at  an  end.  Hie  inference  b 
plain,  that  gravitation  has  not  the  eflendal 
charaders  of  an  efficient  or  a^fHve  caufe,  iinoe, 
without  the  cooperation  of  other  caufes,  it  muft 
foon  ceafe  to  produce  motion.  The  projectile 
impulfe  by  which,  in  conjun^ion  with  gra- 
vitation, the  immenfe  orbs  of  our  fyftem  are 

made 
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made  to  wheels  with  nnahating  vdodty,  in  the 
regions  of  unbounded  fpace,  around  the  fun, 
the  fountain  of  their  light  and  heat,  is  the 
genuine  token  of  voluntary  efficiency,  by  which 
thefe  fubfime  phenomena  are  produced.  In 
this  we  trace  the  operation  of  the  great  Firft 
Caufe  of  all,  by  whofe  dread  fiat,  worlds,  and 
fyfiems  of  worlds,  firft  fprung    into    ezift- 

ence. 

« 

The  &me  obfervations  are,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  applicable,  not  only  to  the  other  attrac- 
tions, but,  likewife,  to  the  phenomena  of  vege- 
table and  animal  expanfion.  Th^  gradual 
evolution  of  a  plant  from  the  feed,  and  the 
formation  of  all  its  wond€rfi4  appendages,  of 
leaves,  ftem,  circulating  veflels,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  are  phenomenal,  upon  which  natural 
fdence  has  yet  thrown  but  very  litde  light: 
This  much,  however,  may  fafely  be  faid,  that 
the  due  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  drynefs 
|tnd  moifture,  are  efTgntially  ,requifite  to  the 

produd^ioQ 
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produdion  of  thefe  effeds.  But,  did  not  the 
earth  revolve  around  the  fun,  »  wdOi  as  upoxk 
Its  own  axis,  we  fhould  have  no  viciiBtudes  of 
feafons,  no  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  no 
refreshing  fhowers,  nor  coding  breezes;  all 
would  be^  fterile  and  defolate.;  either  burnt  up 
by  intolerable  heat,  or  rendered  totpid  by  un- 
abating  cold.  One  efficient  caufe,  therefoif&i 
of  vegetable,  and  the  fame  may  be  iaid  of 
animal  life,  is  to  be  fought  iil  that  original 
mandate  of  Almighty  agency,  which  caufed 
the  earth  to  wheel  its  fbted  courfe,  that  day 
and  night,  fummer  and  winter,  might  r^ular- 
ly  alternate. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  confiderable 
diffidence,  that  I  hazard  thde  ilh^lrations  up- 
on thiB  difficult  fubjea.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
branch  of  metaphyfical  fcience  diat  has  occa« 
fioned  more  perplexity  than  the  rdation  be- 
tween cauie  and  efFe£k ;  and  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  remove  the  obfcurity 

in 
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ia  which  our  notions  of  the  nature  of  thi*  re-^ 
iation  appear  to  be  involved.  The  author  of 
a  mathematical  proof  of  the  abfurdity  of  the 
Necefiariaii  fyfiem,  has  thrown  much  light 
upon  this  fubjed ;  and  it  were  gteatly  to  be 
wiAied  that  he  could  find  leifure  and  inclina-^ 
tion  to  profecute  the  inquiry  which  bd  has  ib 
fuccefsfiilly  begun. 

The  refuit  to  ^hich  thefe  oblervations  lead, 
is,  that  a  clofe  examination  of  the  circumftances 
which  charaderize  natural  phenomena^compar^ 
with  the  dictates  of  our  own  confcioufnefs,  pro- 
duces the  fteady  convidion,  that '  every  change 

*  in  the  ftate  of  exiftence,  is  the  riefult,  either 

*  mediately  or  immediately,  of  the  operation 

*  of  an  active  being,  or  ^cient  ca^ife. '  *    By 

confequence, 

.''  I  I    ■       ■  ■ '  -     V  '     I 

♦  It  \t  fomewhat  remarkable  that  Mr  Locke,  when 
treating  of  the  origin  erf  ideas  of  r^lation>  aiBgns  to  that 
of  caufe  afid  efiefl,  the  compound  adiion  of  fenfation  aad 
jefleaion.     *  I  (hall  begin, '   fays  he,  (Book  II.  c.  25. 
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confequence,  this  truth  is  not  a  neceflary  one, 
nor,  indeed,  ftriftly  intuitive,  fmce  it  is  deduc- 
ed 

,      i  I  imiH       wn     I  PI  a        ■>iiin   ■  ^pp  ■»■»»        <^m      n^i^.^i   i  ■  ^mk  ■■■  m        ■  wa^*** 

§  II.)  *  with  *t)ie  moft  comprehenfive  relation^  wherein 

*  all  things  that  do,  or  can  exift,  are  concerned ;  and  that 
*■  is,  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effeft  :  the  idea  whereof, 

*  how  derived  from  the  two  fountains  of  all  our  know- 

*  ledge,  fenfation  and  refleftion,  I  ftiall,    in   the    next 

*  place  confider. '  The  inveftigation,  however,  which 
follows,  will  not  be  found  to  have  any  fimUarity  to  the 
preceding  detail  5  and,  as  far  as  it  is  clear  and  explicit, 
feems  to  comprehend  little  more  than  an  explication  of 
the  common  meaning  of  the  words  caufe  and  efFed,  viz, 
as-things  conftantly  conjoined,  and  fucceeding  each  other. 

*  In  the  notice',  fays  he,  (B.  IL  c.  a6.  §  i.)  *  that  our 
'  fenfes  take  of  the  conftant  vicillitu^e  of  things,  we  can«> 

*  not  but  obferve,  that  feveral  particulars,  both  qualities 

*  and  fub fiances,  begin  to  exift,  ai)d  that  thfey  receive 

*  their  exiftenee  from  the  due  application  and  operation 

*  of  fome  other  being.    From  this  obfervation  we  get  our 

*  ideas  of  caufe  and  effeft.  That  which  produce*  any 
'  fimple  or  complex  idea,  we  denote  by.  the  general  name, 
'  Caufe;  and  that  which  is  produced,  EfFeSt.  Thus, 
'  finding  that,  in  that  fubftance  which  we  call  wax,  fltii*- 
'  dity,  which  is  a  fimple  idea,  that  was  not  in  it  before, 

*  is  conflantly  produced  by  the  application  of  'a  certain 

*  degree 
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ed  by  comparing  together  the  evidence  of 
Gonfdoufhefs  with  that  of  Perception ;  but  this 
dedu£don  of  reafon,  being  merely  a  conclufion 
from  particulars  to  genetals,  is  (b  readily  and 
clearly  made,  that  it  (hikes  us  with  intmtivd 
evidence,  and  may.be  confideired,  foi'  every  or- 
dinary purpofe,  as  carrying  the  fbttre  of  a  firft 
principle.  After  all,  moft  perfons  may  be  in-^ 
cfined  to  admit  this  truth  upon  its  own  evi- 
dence, rather  than  upon  the  grounds  here  flat- 
ed ;  and  then  it  may  be  ranked  among  thofe 
Srft  ^  principles,  of  the  neceflary  kind,  which 
are  judged  of  by  the  fiiculty  of  Reafon.  The 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  truth,  in  no  way  afie£ts  its  evidence,  or 
the  certainty  of  the  {peculations  which  are 
grounded  upon  it. 

I  have  farther  to  remark,  that  this  principle 

being 

-"      •      .    ...-  . 

*  degree  of  heat ;  we  call  the  fimple  idea  of  heat,  in  rela- 
<  tion  to  fluidity  in  wax,  the  cattfe  of  it,  and  fluidity  the 

•  efiefit-  • 
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b^g  once  admitted,  atiother^  which  Dr  Risid 
has  dated  as  a  ieparate  axiom,  appear^  clearly 
to  follow  as  an  inference  from  it,  viz,  *  That 

*  deiign  and  intelligence  in  the  caufe,  may  be 

*  inferred  with  certainty  from  marks  or  figna 

*  of  it  in  the  effed;. '  If  the  caufe  is  neceflati- 
ly  inferred  from  the  efFedt,  fo  mull  wifdom  in 
the  caufe  be  certsdnly  inferred  from  marks  of  it 
.exhibited  in  the  eSeGt ;  as  well  as  a  want  of 
wifdom  in  the  caufe,  from  the  want  of  marks 
of  it  in  the  efFe£l:«  Thefe  are  mere  modifica- 
tions, or  particular  example^  of  the  general 
principle,  which  cannot  be  denied,  if  the  prin- 
ciple itfelf  be  admitted,  and,  therefore,  need 
not  be  dated  as  feparate  grounds  of  intuitive 
belief 

2.  Having  given  fo  ample  ai^  examination 
to  the  evidence  of  Confcioufnefs,  litde  remains 
to  be  faid  concerning  the  fecond  fource  of  in- 
tuitive belief,  the  evidence  of  Senfe.  The  ob- 
jeftions  to,  the  certainty  of  this  evidence  have 
z  already 
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sJpeady  been  examined,  in  Gh.  IIL  §  9. ;  2sA 
it  has  been  ckatiy  ihewfi,  that  our  knowledge 
of  die  nature  and  quaMes  of  material  obje£te 
muft  ultimately  reft  upon  ^  evidence  of  fenfe 
alone.  Hence,  all  phyfical  fcience,  wfeelher 
fiiftorical  or  philofophical,  whether  mechanicaf,, 
phyfiolbgical',  or  chemical,  muft  impHcitly  ad- 
mit the  evidence  of  fenfe  as  a  fiift  principle. 
Upon  this  evidence  tfod,  if  the  preceding  d«^- 
duftlon,  concerning  the  origin  of  our  belief  of 
efficient  caufes,  be  juft,  muft,  in.  pait,  be  sefted 
that  itirefiftible  convidtioa. 

3.  As  the  evicfence  of  S^^e  eommnnioiyBto 
to  us  the  knowlege  of  every  thing  Aat  isi 
prefent  in  the  material  worid  ;  and  the  ed- 
dence  of  Confcioufnefs  informs  us  of  what- 
ever is  paffing  ia  om*  own  nUnd»;  fo  the 
evidence  (^  Memory  is  the  fole  foarce  by 
which  we  have  an  imme^ate  knowledge  of 
what  is  paft,  whedier  of  a  material  er  inteUec- 
tual  kind,  ThiSj  therefore,  is  a  very  actenfiver 
.  :>  ground^ 
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grouad  of  our  b^ef,  md  ^ndeotly  giT^s  au- 
4liority  to  all  l3i0  iafornidtioti  we  receive  of 
tbe  hiftoncol  kittd,  wKethw  relatiog  to  the 
l&yfieal  or  intfttei^kii^l  world* 

Ti)  dfeC  eVidetiee  of  Mewiory,  in  dbnjunaic© 
widi  thai:  of  Ptrcfptiont  ma<7t  I  i^iok,  be  refer-^ 
rai  the  grc*mdi  fd  cto  belief  lA  the  truth  which 
makea  th^  tsiliof  Dr  Reid'e  conting^t  firft 
principlea^  W^.  ^  Tt^t,  In  the  phi^aomeflit  of 
^  naJure,  wh^  is.  to  be,  will  probaUy  be  liiae 
^  to  what  has  been  in  fimikr  drcumftancea. ' 
Tim  eon^ri^tion  appears,  to  nie,  rather  to  be  the 
refuk  of  e^qperieoce,  than  an  original  and  in- 
ti^ve  principle  t£  heUsL  I  can  find  no  evi- 
dence that  any  fuch  conviiSaDn  ffidfts  in  tbe 
mind  of  a  child,  even  Wh^  it  £ix&  begma  to 
tcafon  i  neither  is  tt  fo  fboog  in  oiirfeives,  as 
to  kad  us  to  oonchide  that  tkt  phenomena  of 
nature  will  for  ever  be  the  fame  as  they  are  at 
prefetit ;  or  that  they  have  been,  from  all  eter- 
nity, what  they  are  now^ 

z  2  On 
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On  the  contrary,  every  believer  in  the  coit- 
troul  of  a  Supreme  Power,  has  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  fun  riies(  and  fets^  the  planets 
revolve,  and  the  feafons  returrt,  in  a  certaia 
order,  folely  becaufe  God  fo  ordained  it,  when 
it  pleafed  him  to  call  the  earth  and  the  heavens 
into  exiftence  ;  and  that,  at  fome  unknown 
asra  hereafter,  the  fan  and  the  moon,  the  Heah 
vens  and  the  earth,  may  pafs  away,  and  be  as 
if  they  had  never  been.  Nay,  even  witfain 
the  limits  of  our  own  experience,  we  fee  fome- 
thing  very  nearly  approaching  to  a  fufpenfion 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  For,  not  to  mention 
the  miraculous  events  which  Scripture  informs 
us  have,  of  old,  taken  place ;  we  muft  allow 
tfa^  eruption  of  the  volcano,  the  burfting  of  the 
earthquake,  or  the  M  of  a  ftone  fix)m  the 
clouds,  to  be  appearances  which  depart  very 
widely  from  the  more  ordinary  courfe  of  na* 
tural  phenomena. 

The  conviction,  tfierefore,  which  we  have  of 

the 
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the  regular  return  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
feems  to  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  that 
there  is  a  very  high  probability,  refiilting  from 
paft  experience,  that  this  will  be  the  cafe  : 
fuch  a  probability,  as  fufficiently  warrants  us 
to  make  a  ftudy  of  thefe  phenomena,  and  to 
afcertain,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  their  nature 
and  laws. 

It  is  evident  that  the  third  of  Dr.  Reid's 
contingent  truths  is  to  be  ranked  under  the 
evidence  of  Memory ;  as  the  fifth,  and  I  think, 
likewife,  the  eighth,  are  reducible  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Senfe,  aided  by  refledtion,  or  a  flight 
degree  of  the  reafoning  faculty.  With  regard 
to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  of  thofe  truths,  they 
feem  to  be  rather  improperly  clafTed  among 
intuitive  firft  principles,  as  they  refer,  not  to 
evidence  which  we  hold  to  be  certain,  but  only 
to  what  is  admitted  as  probable. 

The  foundation  of  our  belief  in  human 
z  3  teftimony. 
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tvfUmony,  (the  lOdi  in  the  emfOieiudcffii),  ap* 
pMsura  to  me  to  be  the  con&iotlfitefe  we  hare  of 
%  regard  to  veracity^  csdifting  m  QUff^ed* 
Wither  this  regard  td  truth  muft  be  dScribed 
to  an  original  prmeiple  in.  the  human  ccmftitvh 
tion,  calkd  by  Dr  R«d  the  principle  ffxHracitjy 
(fee  Inquiry  into  the  Hmnan  Mind,  Ciu  VL 
§  24.) ;  or,  whether  it  may  be  confidered  as  am 
immediate  didate  qf  confcience,  or  the  moral 
faculty,  which  tells,  in  language  not  to  be  mii^ 
underflood,  that  deceit  is  a  crime,  it  is  tiM  our 
bufinefs  here  to  exaimme.  Bitt  I  think,  if  if 
be  allowed  that  a  regard  to  trudii  is  nftturat  lo 
the  mktd  of  tqan,  we  are  fum^ed  wkh  a 
fufficient  reafon  for  giving  credit  to  cm  fellow 
creatures,  whom  we  have  every  canle  to  be^ 
Heve  to  be  conllitutcd  ae  we  are  owfelves* 
Hence,  whatever  neceffity  there  may  be  for 
admitting^  I>r  Reid's  prineipk  of  verdclfy  as  an 
original  faculty  in  man,,  I  can  fee  none  for  the 
admiffion  of  his  principle  of  credulity^  (fee  as 
^bpve),  any  more  than  there  could  be  for  add- 
ing 
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Ing  a  diipdicate  to  etery  one  of  the  facultife  of 
dife  human  mind,  for  the  purpofe  of  givifeg 
the  proper  affent  to  the  coittfponAiSg  facWty 
In  the  minds  of  tyut  heighbours. 

E^^jieriende  kifbrms  ns,  that  a  regard  to 
truth  18  fometiihes  counteracted  by  oppofif^ 
ptidciples  in  hunian  i^ture ;  either  by  mifapw  * 
{>fehehfion  of 'the  real  ftate  of  the  cafe,  or  k 
deliberate  inteiitiGta  to  deceive.  We  do  not^ 
thef efore,  when  cohie  to  years  6f  maturity^ 
Iftifilicidfy  admit  the  teftimcHiy  of  others ;  buti 
prevfous  to  giving  it  o\ir  aflent,  tsre  carefully 
examine  what  are  die  probable  faurcefe,  either 
of  tTilfid  mifr€|>tefeiitatitm,  or  unintentional 
itnikakBy  as  far  as  thefe  are  made  l^nown  to  iii 
by  txkt  experience  of  obfervaftion.  Hence  it 
Is  evident,  thatt  tbotigh  homan  teftimony  is  a 
very  cc^ious  fource  of  ottr  knowledge,  its  evi- 
dence amounts  to  iio  mbre  than  probability; 
although,  in  many  cafes,  it  may  approach  ver^ 
Bear  to  certainty. 

z  4  Before 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  next  dafs  of  m^ 
tuitive  truths,  we  fhall  juft  take  notice  of  the 
nkith  article  in  Dr  Reid's  enumeration,  as  it 
may  as  well  be /introduced  here  as  any  where 
elfe.  It  mull  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  not 
eafy  to  account  for  the  interpretation  of  natu- 
ral figns  by  any  known  principles  of  human 
nature ;  or,  fupppfing  that  this  muft  be  conli- 
dered  as  an  ultimate  principle,  incapable  of 
explanation,  to  fay  under  wluch  of  our  dafles 
of  intmdve  belief  it  is  to  be  placed.  Accord-*, 
ing  to  an  ingenious  explanation  which  has  been 
offered  of  this  difficulty,  natural  figns,  or  the 
involuntary  expreffions  of  feeling  and  paffion, 
are  interpreted  through  the  agency  of  fympa-: 
thy,  by  which  fimilar  expreffions  and  geflicu-r 
lations  i^e  excited  in  the  beholders }  and  fuch 
is  the  wond^ri^l  connexion  between  foul  and 
body,  that  the  gefticulations  of  the  latter  cannot 
take  place  without  the  correfponding  emotions 
l>eing'  excited  in  the  former.  Thus,  natural 
figns  are  interpreted,  not  by  immediate  inr 

ftinOt 
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ftind:,  but  by  a  parddpation  in  the  feeling  and 
the  admonitions  of  Confcioufnefs.  Without 
examining  whether  this  explanation,  be  per* 
fbdly  iatisfa^ory,  I  (hall  confider  it  as  a  fufii^ 
(pient  apoljdgy  for  not  ranking  the  interpreta* 
tion  of  natural  figns  among  the  ultimate  and 
intuitive  principles  of  our  belieft 

4.  We  come  then  to  the  fourth  clafe  of  in* 
tuitive  truths,  the  evidence  of  Reafon,  which  I 
have  confidered  in  a  light  confiderably  dif&r- 
ent  from  that  in  which  it  has  ufually  been 
viewed  by  metaphyfical  writers.  The  office 
of  the  faculty  of  Reafon  I  have  dated  to  be 
^  to  make  us  acquainted  ^th  abftrad  or  ne« 
*  ceffary  truth/  (Ch.  VIII.  §  1.);  fo  that,  by 
the  evidence  of  reafon  is  meant,  our  aflent  to 
ihok  general  felf-evident  tn^ths  called  axipms. 
Hot  the  belief  of  which  no  caufe  can  1^  affign- 
ed  but  their  felf-evidence,  and  of  which  the 
contraries  are  conceived  to  be  abfurd  and  im« 
poffible.  The  feventh  of  Dr  Reid's  contin- 
gent 
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gem  tt^^i  4fid  the  <mly  one  of  ^hich  \ra 
liwt  not  alread]^  t^dsieii  notide^  is  evidently  but 
afiochdr  w&y  of  fta^g,  tfi^  there  |S  fnch  a 
thing  ^  th6  evid^ft^e  of  R^albn^  by  wluch 
tnnh  cm  ^  ^cfiio^^ed  fh)m  eiYOt. 

The  evidence  df  ReafdH^  theii^  }s  that  hf 
.  which  we  are  informed  of  the  clafs  of  truths 
crfttalfy  t^Vdi  Neceffafy^  in  cdntradiflsn&ion  to 
th6fe  iMde  known  to  us  by  the  faietfltied  of 
Ckmfciotjfnefs,  Pei:x*ptiott,  And  Memory,  whkdt 
h^vebeett  denominated  Corttirigent.  Whalt  Dr 
Beattie  cdQs  matbematdeal  evide^fc^,  ai^  Df 
dstm^^beU  mathematkiJ'  axioms^  the  ifefiilf  of 
pure  intdleakn^  belong  to  this  clMs  of  fntth. 
Dir  Keld,  indeed,  gives  a  more  es^tenfive  raftge 
«6  the  dafe  of  necefFary  truths  aftd  ranks  a*- 
xicJitifr  tinder  a  variety  of  diffeent^eeies,  afe*- 
c6rding  to  th^  different  feieflces  to  which  h^ 
conceives  them  to  belong. 

I  am  father  of  opinion,  that  thofe  fruthji 
•  which 
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which  are  juftly  entitled  to  the  mmi  of 
axtiams,  belolig  equally  to  all  the  fciencea,  and 
are  by  no  m^ans  very  numieroiis*  It  ha»  in*- 
deed  been  the  praftke;^  in  the  elementary  tresi-' 
t^fes  of  inathematics^  formally  to  enumente 
thofe  atkuns,  oof  general  truths,  which  *re 
diere  taken  for  granted ;  becanie  that  fcience 
podues  accuracy  of  method  more  than  any  <k 
tiller.  But  it  would  be  by  no  means  diffic^ 
to  fhew^  tbit  fiereral  at  leaft  of  the  axiome^ 
which  Eucisd  hm  enumerated  at  the  beginning. 
of  Ids  E)emeiitS|.  are  tacitly  employed  in  d^ 
mcffk  etftf  kind  of  leafoning,.  tboi^h  not  as 
precifely  expreflf^  in  mathematical  htigoag^ 
In  erery  kind  of  ciailification^  for  example,,  wb 
evidently  proceed  upon  the  adnriflion  of  tfaefe 
axioms^  that  *  t£sngj|  which  agree  with  the 

*  fame  thing,  agree  with  one  smother ; '  and 
that  ^  things  which  difafgree  wiich  the  fiimct 

*  thing,  do  not  agrfee  wiA  one  another ; '  but 
tbefe  are  in  fa4^  the  fame,  though  morfsr  gene^ 
rally  expr^ed,  as  EucMs  Iffy  2d,  9d^  4tihv 
ioc.  axioms. 

Again, 
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Again,  Euclid  himfelf  has  employed,  in  his 
leafonings,  various  axioms,  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  his  previous  enumeration  ;  as,  for 
example,  this  one,  *  whatever  is  true  of  the 

*  genus,  is  ime  of  ail  the  fpecies  and  indiid- 

*  duals  of  that  genus  j '  which  is  called  by  Dr 
Reid  a  logical  axiom.  For  he  proves  of  tri- 
angles in  general,  or  of  the  genus  only,  that 
the  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles ; 
which  truth  he  afterwards  applies  to  the  vari- 
ous fpecies  of  triangle,  the  equilateral,  ifofceles, 
orfcalene,  as  occafion  may  require;  and  thus, 
m  this  cafe,  as  well  as  many  others  that  might 
be  mentioned,  evidendy  takes  for  granted  the 
above  axiom.  Another  axiom,  more  ftriftly 
mathematical,  which  he  has  omitted,  is  this, 
^  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  taken 

*  together;'  although  it  would  be  eafy  to 
fliow,  that  this  is  tacitly  implied  in  his  rea-r 
fimings :  and  there  is  likewife  another,  upon 
which  the  whole  evidence  of  the  demonstratio 
ifd  absfirdum  refls ;  idthou^h  \  do  not  recolle£i; 

to 
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to  have  feen  it  diftmdly  ftated  by  EucK4  « 
any  other  writer,  viz.  ^  It  isimpofilblefor  the 
^  fame  thing  to  have^  at  the  fame  time,  quali'^ 
^  ties  which  ate  plainly  ioconfiftent  with  each 
*  other. ' 

It  is  by  no  mians  my  intention  to  attempt: 
an  enmneradon  of  all  thofe  truths  which  are 
truly  and  legitimately  ^ndtled  ta  the  name  <£ 
axioms,  or  firft  principles  of  reafbn.  They 
are,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  probably  not 
very  numerous ;  and  r^afon^  when  cleat;  and 
imbiaifed,  vdll  generally,  of  itfelf,  give  an  ac- 
curate deciiicm  concerning  the  felf«evidence  of 
fuch  neceffary  truths.  At  the  iame  time,  very 
confiderable  miftakes  have  been  made  in  this 
matter,  even  by  perfcMJs  of  the  greateft  acute- 
nefs.  Thus,  it  is  genially  Acknowledged,  that 
what  Euclid  calls  the  laft,  or;  12di  axiom,  i^ 
very  improperly  fo  confidefed ;.  as  it  is  a  truth . 
by  no  means  felf-evident,  but  which  requires 
and  admits  of  a  proof  ad  much  as  many  of  thofe 

which 
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ivh}bh  form  his  propofkbns.  It  is  Hk^^>«niicl 
Ivell  known^  that  c  all  the  anoait  phiblbplma^ 
admitted,  as  an  axiom  or  felfne'yidecit  txutby 
die  maxim,  ^  ex  mhilo  nihil  iit ; '  widicmt  co]>> 
fidering  that  this  neceflarily  led  to  the  etemky^ 
and  confequently  independence  of  matter,  which 
ipodem  philofbph)!^  teaches  us  br  paniid^r  as 
abfurd^  Aoocbei?  maxim,  whidx  wpepn^wcB  W 
have  been  admitted  bj  dl  pliulo&pb^rs  d<>wn 
tethe  time  of  Dr  Roid,  was,  ^.that  nadiing 
^  can  aft  but  when  and  where  it  is  prefent ; ' 
upon  whleh  alone  refts  the  evidence  of  the 
ideal  theory;  but  which,  bciiig  rejedied  a§ 
really  deftitute  of  evidence,  that  theory  at  once 
falls  to  the  grounds 

Even  in  the  emHiieratioti  of  Dr  ]&eid/tt 
^  doe^  not  appear  that  all  t^e  truths  which  are 
there  ftated  as  axioms,  are  juftly  endtled  to 
that  name<  We  have  already  endeavoured  to 
trace  fome  of  thi^e  which  he  calls  metaphyii- 
cal  axioms,  to  o^er  princif^es  of  bdie£    What 

he 
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he  caHs  axioms  of  movaiity,  belong  to  dm*  nest 
general  elafs  of  evidence  (  aiKl,  widi  refpedto 
the  principles  by  whioh  Tafie  is  regidated,  i 
am  doubtful  if  a&j  of  them  can  be  confidered 
as  hairing  the  evidence  of  an  axiom,  £>f  eveii' 
as  adn^lttipg  of  clear  and  cectain  prpo^  I  an) 
fikewi&  fceplic^I  with  regard  to  the  eidflsn^ 
eE  any  axioms  v^ith.  pecidiarly  belos^  Co 
grammar,  and  thin^  the  one  ^dfied  fay  Dr 
Reid  at  laaft  admits  ef  diipi^ :  For  it  may  be 
faid  thai  Nq,  Tm,  Where?  What  9  and  Tacb 
ous  othep  like  exp^ons,  fbrm  complete  £a]^ 
fences,  without  any  aid  fxtom  the  veib^ 

Axioms  ought  to  be  diftingidfhqd  hov^ 
idendoal  pfopofi^ions,  w4iiph  aie  na  more  fhan 
a  rndtifdied  expreffium  of  th^  £une  truth }  as 
for  example,  the  tniiftns^  ^  whateirer  ii^  is ;  'mr 
^  things  whieh  are  equal  are  cf  the  f^me  di*^ 
*  meniioQS,  ^  &c.  Such  arithmetibd  tndha  as 
thefe,  ^  2  9ipd  S  are  5  ;  '  ^  4>  and  <S  a? e  a,  ^ 
&Q.  akhoKgh,  by  fbme,  diey  have  been  deno-- 

mfnabed 
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minated  axioms^  feem  rather  to  be  of  the  na-> 
ture  of  identical  propoiitions,  and  amount  to 
no  more  than  this,  ^  5  denotes  the  fame  num- 
^  ber  as  2  and  3  taken  together ; '  ^  9  is  the 
^  fame  as  4  and  5  together.  '  Dr  Campbell 
(Philofophy  of  Rhetoric,  b.  l.  c.5.  §  1.),  while 
he  admits  this  to  be  the  cafe,  yet  Teems  to 
confider  fuch  truths  as  the  following  as  real 
axioms :  ^  2  and  3  are  equal  to  4  and  1 ; ' 
^  4  and  5  are  equal  to  6  and  i3, '  &c. ;  becaufe 
they  convey  a  new  idea,  and  imply  an  equa- 
tion, or  new  relation  of  equality.  But  allow- 
ing that  thefe  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  iden« 
tical  propolitions,  or  mere  variations  of  ex- 
preflion,  they  feem  rather  to  be  conclufions  in- 
ferred fix)m  axioms,  and  die  principles  of  no^ 
talion,  than  original  axioms.  Such  truths  ad- 
mit of  proof  as  follows :  *  the  fum  of  2  and  3 

*  is  5 ;  the  fum  of  4  and   1    is  likewife  5 ; 

*  whence  the  fum  of  2  and .  3  is  equal  to  the 

*  fum  of  4  and  1  ;  becaufe  things  which  are 
^  federally  equal  to  the  fame  thing,  are  equal 

*  to  one  another.  ' 

I 
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I  fhall  conclude  thefe  oblervations  on  the 
fubje^  of  axioms,  or  neceflary  firft  principles, 
with  this  remark,-i-^that  the  true  criterion  of  an 
axiom  feeras  to  be,  in  the  firft  place,  the  ma- 
nifi^  ab^dity  of  denying  it,  or  maintaining  itsr 
oppofite ;  and^  in  the  fecond  place,  the  impot 
fibility  of  proving  it  by  any  thing  more  evident 
than  itfelfi* 

AA  54 


*  There  are  fome  ingenious  oblervations  on  the  fub- 
je£l  of  axioms,  in  Condillac's  ^  Art  de  raifonner, '  (liv.i; 
c.  I.)  I  cannot,  ho'vtnever,  agtee  with  this  phibfophei^ 
in  cairfidering  the  etidetice  of  an  axiom  as  refohraUe  into 
the  ukntkj^  of  it^  fttbj^  and  ptedic^tei  '  Pdatquoi,' 
fays  hey  '  celui  qui  connait  exaflemeqt  les  id8es  qu'on 

*  attache  aux  difFereris  mots  de  cette  propofition,  un  tout 
'  est  egal  i  ses  parties  prises  ensetnBUy  fle  peut-il  paS  doutef 

*  <Je  foil  ev!<ience  ?  C'eft  qu'il  toit  qtf  elle  eft  identique^ 
^  ou;  qtt'dte  ne  figtiifie  aotr^  cfabfe,  finott  qu^un  tdtit  eft 
<  egal  \  lui-mcme.  *  This  laft  identical  propofition,  or 
truism^  I  conceive  to  be  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the 
import  of  the  axiom  quoted  by  Condillac*  This  Inge* 
ttiottS  a'tftkbr,  howfeVet,  proceeds  afterwards  to  apply  tb^ 
feme  prineiple  to  ¥Re  evWeftee  of  demonstrdiion,  vAachf 
lie  (ajr«,  cowfifts  m  notliing  more  tbair  a  feries  of  propofi* 
til^ffs^  which  are  each  idenV^al  with  that  which  follows^ 
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S.  I  have  ftated,  as  a  fifth  fource  of  intui- 
tive belief,  the  evidence  of  the  Moral  faculty. 
To  this  I  have  been  induced,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  our  decifions  concerning  right  and 
wrong,  vhtue  and  vice,  cannot  be  fadsfa<3:ori- 
ly  explained  upon  any  other  principle  than  a 
reference  to  an  original  power  of  the  mind,  or 
internal  fenfe,  as  it  has  been  called  by  Hutdii- 
fon.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  refolve  the 
didates  of  morality  into  a  refined  felfiflinefs  ; 
ibme  into  an  exercife  of  reafon ;  fbme  into 
confideradons  of  utility ;  ibme  into  motives  of 
benevolence ;  and  fome  into  an  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God.  But  all  thefe  fyftems  are  at- 
tended with  diflSculty,  and  appear  infufficient 
to  explain  t^e  paramount  authority  of  moral 
fandion.^  Thefe  difficulties  in  a  great  meafure 
vanifti,  if,  with  Hutchifon,  Buder,  Reid,  and 
various  other  relpedable  philofophers,  we  re- 
fer the  principles  of  molality  to  the  immediate 
didates  of  an  original  faculty,  of  whofe  operation 
we  have  very  clear  evidence,  when,  under  the 
name  oiconscience^Vi  fcrutinizes  our  own  conduct. 

This 
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This  faculty  is  cbirfy  employed  in  imme* 
£ately  prompting  to  a£tion^  and  does  not 
therefore  come  i;nthin  the  plan  of  a  work 
Which  is  ezprefsiy  confined  to  an  dnalyfis  of 
the  powers  of  the  underftanding;  At  the  fame 
time,  by  the  operation  of  die  moral  feculty,  a 
new  and  very  importsUit  cla&  of  notidns  is  inr 
troduced  into  the  human  mind ;  and  hence, 
diis  Acuity,  in  certain  refpefts,  is  to  be  confi* 
dered  as  an  intelledual  power.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  Dr  Reid  has  added  *  Moral  Per- 
*  ception  '  to  his  enumeration  of  the  Powers 
of  the  human  underftanding,  (Eflay  I.  on  the 
Intelledual  Powers,  c.  7.)  ;  although  he  has 
not  treated  of  it  in  that  volume  which  he  has 
more  exprefsly  devoted  to  the  examination  of 
thofe  powers,  but  in  his  fubfequent  work  on 
the  adive  powers  of  man. 

It  may  be  afked,  are  the  intuitive  truths,  or 

iirft  principles,  which  are  made  known  to  us 

by  the  moral  faculty,    neceflary   or  contin-* 

A  A  2  gent? 
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gent?  This  query  I  own  I  do  not  fedf  my- 
felf  fufficiendy  prepared  to  anfwer  decifii^y^ 
Sound  jnoimlifis  have  been  accaftomed  to  con^* 
fider  the  fandions  of  virtue  as  iiiimtitsi(bl&  and 
eternal,  and  confequently  not  contingent,  or 
exiiting  *iere}y  becaufe  the  Supp^me  Bdnglias 
ib  wiUed  k.  It  might  be  cotiiidered  aa  tend- 
ing to  weaken  the  controid  c£  confcience,:  if  itfe 
^ftin£tions  were  rq>re£ented  as  haying  a  le&r-^ 
ence  only  to  the  prefent  fiate  of  things^  and 
not  neceflarily  the  fame  in  every  conceivable 
ftate  and  relation  of  being.  In  &£t,  however, 
th6  evidence  and  certainity  of  a  contingent 
truth  is  equally  great  as  that  of  a  necefiiry  one  ; 
fb  that  the  authority  of  the  moral  fenfe  wiH  not 
be  diminifhed,  whether  we  refer  thofe  firft 
{Nrincii)les  of  belief,  which  it  makes  known  t6 
us,  to  the  clafs  of  contingent,  or  o^  neceflary 
truths.  But  as  a  further  inveftigation  of  this 
point  would  lead  into  details  which  more  pro- 
perly belong  to  a  fyftem  of  Ethi^s^  I  ihall  leave 
it  to  be  difcuifed  by  thpfe  who  are  better  qua«- 
lified  for  the  talk  than  I  feel  myfelf  to  be. 

SEC- 
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SECTION   IV. 

Of  T>eJinition^  and  the  various  Kinds  of  Proof 

Having  now,  at  fome  length,  examined  in- 
to  the  natme  of  firft  principles,  or  thofe  in- 
tuitive truths  which  are  made  known  tons,  not 
only  by  reafon,  but  likewife  by  feveral  others 
of  our  faculties,  it  remains  that  we  fhould  in- 
quire into  the  application  of  our  rational  pow- 
ers, in  the  difcovery  of  truth  which  is  not  in- 
tuitively perceived ;  or  in  accomplifhing  the 
procefs  of  reafoning.  Previous  to  this,  how- 
ever, I  propofe  to  make  fome  obfervations  on 
the  nature  of  defimtion  j  as  all  leptimate  proof 
muft  be  founded  upon  a  clear  and  accurate 
conception  of  the  fubjeft  to  which  the  proof 
relates ;  that  is,  upon  a  juft  and  adequate  defi- 
nition^ or  at  leaft  explanation  of  the  matter  in 
ijoeftion, 

AA  3  Upon 
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Upon  the  fubjedl  of  Definition,  the  genius 
of  Ariftptie  was  fedulonfly  exercifed ;  and  it 
has  been  pretty  generally  fuppofed,  that  his  ac- 
count of  the  matter  is  not  only  ingenious,  but 
very  jufl  and  philoibphical.  A  definition,  fay^ 
Ariftode,  is  a  fpeech,  declaring  what  a  thing 
is.  But  the  eflence  of  a  thing  confifts  of  thefe 
two  parts ;  firft,  what  is  common  to  it  with 
other  things  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  fecondly, 
what  diftinguifhes  it  from  other  things  of  the 
lame  kind  :  the  firft  is  called  the  genus,  the  fe- 
cond  the  fpecific  difference.  Hence,  the  pro- 
vince of  a  definition  i^,  to  affign  the  genus  and 
fpecific  difference  of  the  thing  defined.  Thus> 
lays  Dr  Ifaac  Watts  (Logic,  part  l.  c.6.  §  4.), 
^  if  I  would  define  what  winter  is,  I  conficier^ 

*  firft,  wherein  it  agrees  with  other  things 
^  which   are   moft    like   it,   namely,  summer^ 

*  springs  autumn^  and  I  find  they  ve  all  sca^ 
^  sons  of  the  year ;  therefore,  a  season  of  the 
\  year  is  the  genus.     Then  I  obferve  wherein 

*  it  differs  firom  thofe,  and  that  is  in  the  shorty 

*  ness 
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*  ness  of  the  days ;  therefore,  this  may  be  call- 

*  ed  its  special  nature^  or  its  difference.     Then, 

*  by  joining  thefe  together,  I  make  a  definition. 
^  Winter  is  that  season  of  the  year  wherein  the 

*  days  are  shortest. ' 

This  account  of  definition  has  confiderable 
plaufibility ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  liable 
to  very  material  objections.  In  the  firft  place, 
it  is  evident  that  it  depends  entirely  upon  our 
having  a  complete  and  latisfa£tory  claffification, 
properly  arranged  under  genera  and  fpecies,  of 
all  the  objedis  which  we  propofe  to  define. 
But  fuch  a  claffification  is  no  where  to  be 
found ;  nor  will  different  perfons  agree  with 
one  another  concerning  what  conflitutes  a  ge- 
nus, and  what  a  fpecific  diflference.  Thus,  Dr 
Watts  himfelf  acknowledges  (in  the  fedion  a^ 
bove  quoted),  that  *  fome  would  as  foon  de- 

*  fine  winter  by  the  coldness  of  the  season^  as 
^  by  the  shortness  of  the  days ; '  though  he  con- 
Chives  the  lafl  to  be  '  doubtlefs  the  mofl  juft, 

AA  4  *  primary^ 
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^-  piinuuy,  and  philofophical  4ifl^rence  betwixt 
^  that  and  the  other  feafons  c£  the  year. ' 

The  bad  fuccels  which  has  uniformly  at- 
tended all  attempts  at  an  enumeration,  oac  geae^ 
ral  claffification,  of  all  the  objedts  of  human 
knowledge,  ought  long  ago  to  have  fliGWn  the 
fallacy  of  the  Ariftotelian  account  c^  definition* 
Various  fuch  attempts  have  been  made,  but  all 
fo  greatly  differing  from  each  other,  as  to  e* 
vince  that  no  reliance  can  he  placed  on  ^y  of 
them.  Plato  propofed  an  arrangement  of  e?erj 
thing  under  five  general  h^ds,  or  categories,  viz^ 
^  Subftance,  Identity,  Itiverfity ,  Motion,  or  Reft. ' 
Ariftotle  extended  the  number  of  categpries  to 
ten ;  and  Mr  Locke  f^ems  tq  have  thought 
that  three  fuoh  general  head$  were  quite  iofii- 
cient,  viz.  ^  Subftances,  Modes,  and  Relations. ' 
Perhaps  no  philofopher,  except  Ariftotle,  has 
beftowed  fo  much  confideratio^  upon  the  fi|b^ 
je£t  of  geperal  divifion,  as  the  celebrated  Bifi^op 
Wilkins*     His  '  Effay  towards  a  r^l  charade?' 
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^  asud  {^lUofelxiikal  langu^^  '  proceeds  upoa 
the  piaa  of  airao^ng  all  the  objods  of  hum^an 
li^nowled^  under  variou&  genera,  which  are 
again  fuhdivided  ifOO'  thdr  fpecles  and  indivi-^ 
duals,  In  order  that  eaidi  may  he  fyftematicaUy 
dtflinguiihed  by  its  ajSfxropriate  charadef .  The 
number  df  his  sterna  gemera^i  or  wliat  may  be 
cutted  hia  c  Aegories^  is  forty ;  and  each  is  ifi;# 
vided  into  imiliaraa&  ljpiecie& :  but,  in  the  pr&^ 
fent  advanced  ftate  of  knowledge,  it  may  be 
doubted  whelhef  any  on^  of  his  genera  would 
be  coqfid^ed  as  very  ju^cioufiy  chofen,  and^ 
iftill  more,  whedfter  k  would  be  admitted  that 
tha  various  Q)ecies  peculiarly  bek>ng  to  one  ge» 
nu8  father  than  to  anc^her* 

In  particular  branches  of  £:ience,  indeed, 
divifions  and  claffificatiob^  are  neceflarily  em* 
ployed  for  the  fake  of  convenience  and  peifpi* 
cuity ;  and  in  reference  tp  fuch  claffifications^ 
the  Ariftotelian  account  of  definition  has  its  Ya,- 
Iv^t     Thus^  ill  np;tural  hiftory,  the  vaxioua  ob^ 
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jed:8  of  inquiry  have  been  carefully  diftributed 
into  claiiee,  orders,  genera,  fpecies,  and  varie- 
ties ;  and  ia  many  cafes  h^e,  a  definition  may 
be  faid  to  confifl  in  afligning  the  genus  and 
fpecific  difference,  of  the  thing  defined.  But 
ftill  it  muft  be  recolled:ed,  that  thefe  claffifica-^ 
tions  are  in  general  arbitrary,  are  liable  to  be 
changed  according  to  the  fancy  of  their  invent-* 
ors,  and  are  feldoni  founded  in  the  predfe  <H£^ 
criminations  of  nature.  Hence,  the  definitions 
founded  on  thefe  arrangements  muft  be  viewed 
gather  as  convenient  expedients  for  the  purpo- 
fes  of  aomenclature,  than  as  conveying  jufl  no- 
tions of  the  nature  of  things.  In  tbofe  branch- 
es of  knowledge  where  qo  clarification  has 
been  fetded  by  general  confent,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affert,  that  no  benefit  will  accrue  from 
an  attempt  to  fetde,  by  definition,  the  genus 
and  fpecific  difference  of  tthe  obje£ts  pf  our  inr 
quiry. 

But  again,  it  is  evident,  that  evei>  fhould 

we 
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we  fuppofe  a  fatisfadlory  claffification  of  every 
objed  of  knowledge  to  exift,  ftill  this  logical 
fyftem  of  definition  is  imperfe£t ;  for  the  high- 
eft  genus  or  category  itfelf  could  not  be  defin- 
ed, becaufe  it  is  not  a  fpecies ;  nor  could  indi- 
viduals be  defined,  becaufe  they  have  no  Ipeci- 
fic  difierence.  There  are,  befides,  many  fpe- 
cies of  things,  whofe  fpecific  difference,  though 
clearly  perceived,  fcarcely  admits  of  being  ex- 
prelfed  by  any  form  of  words :  Such  are  the 
various  fpecies  of  coloiu-,  of  which  the  differ-^ 
ence  is  clearly  difcernible  by  the  eye,  but  can- 
not at  all  be  expreffed  by  definition. 

The  firft  writer  who  feems  clearly  to  have 
perceived  the  fallacy  of  the  logical  account  of 
definition,  is  Mr  Locke.  •  Though, '  fays 
this  philofopher  (b.  3.  c.  3.  §  10.),  *  defining 
^  by  genus  and  differentia  be  the  fhorteft  way, 
^  yet  I  think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be 
y  the  befi  This,  I  am  fure,  it  is  not  the  on- 
J  ly,  and  fo  not  sibfolutely  neceflSuy.     For,  de* 

*  finition 
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^  finition  bemg  nothing  but  making  another 
^  underftandj  by  words,  what  idea  the  term 
^  defined  (lands  for,  a  definition  is  but  made 

*  by  enumerating  thofe  fimple  ideas  that  are 
^  combined  in  the  fignification  of  the  term  de* 
^  fined ;  and  if,  inflead  of  fuch  an  enumerar- 
^  tion,  m^  have  accuHon^d  themielves  to  i^e 
^  the  next  general  term,  it  has  not  beoi  out  of 
^  neceffity,  or  for  greater  cleari^fs^  but  for 
'  quicknefs  and  defpatch  fake.  ' 

In  this  pafTage,  according  to  oiy  ajppnehen- 
lion,  the  true  and  juft  notion  of  definition  is 
conveyed,  which,  according  to  this  view  of 
the  fobje£t,  fhould  confift  of  an  enumeration 
(if  the  various  funple  attributes  or  properties 
comprehended  in  the  thing  defined.  It  fol- 
lows, tl^at  {things^  or  notions,  which  are  them- 
felves  fimple,  do  not  admit  of  definii&k>n  ;  but 
all  thofe  that  are  complex  do.      *  The  names? 

*  of  fraifJe  ideas '  fays  Mr  Ix>cke  (h.  s.  c.  4. 
^  4.)  ^  are  not  capaUe  of  any  defiidition ;  the 

*  names 
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^  name^  of  all  complex  are :  *  And  he  appears 
to  have  the  merit  c£  firft  diftin<ftly  ftadng  this 
truth;   for  he  immediately  fubjoins^  *  It  has 

*  not,  that  I  know,  been  yet  obferved  by  any 

*  t)ody,  what  words  are,  and  what  are  not,  ca- 

*  pable  of  being  defined  ;  the  want  whereof  is 
^  (as  I  am  apt  to  think)  not  feldom  the  ocea* 

*  lion   of  great    wrangling  and  obfcurity  in 

*  mens  difcourfes* ' 

It  is  well  known  what  rifictilous  controver- 
fies  arofe  in  the  fchools,  and  among  the  ancient 
philofophers,  from  the  attempt  to  define  things 
which,  from  their  fimple  nature,  are  incapable 
of  definition ;  as,  for  example,  the  defining 
motion  to  be,  '  the  a£t  of  a  being  in  power^ 
^  fo  far  as  it  is  in  power  j '  and  light,  *  the 

*  aft  of  perfpicuous,  as  far  as  it  is  perfpicu- 

*  ous,  ^  Such  things  admit  properly  of  no 
definition,  nor  of  any  other  explanation,  than 
the  fubftitution  of  a  fynonymous  term,  or  cir- 
cumlocution, '  calculated   precifely  to  fix   the 

meaning 
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meaning  of  the  word,  by  {hewuig  what  notion 
it  is  intended  to  exprefi^  to  the  exclufion  of 
eveiy  other.  Thus^  ibniedmes  we  find  motion 
defined  to  be  ^  a  change  of  place  ; '  this,  how* 
ever^  is  merely  a  fynonymous  expreilion ;  fbr 
no  perfon  could  underftand  what  is  meant  by 
a  change  of  place,  who  had  no  conception  of 
motion.  The  definitions  I  have  attempted  to 
give  of  the  various  intelledlual  powers,  are  all 
of  this  kind,  and  would  be  void  of  meaning  to 
a  perCbn  who  was  not  bimfelf  poflefled  c^thofe 
powers^ 

This  kind  of  definition  coitefponds  to  what 
the  Logicians  call  ^  the  definition  of  the  name/ 
being  the  mere  explanation  of  a  word  ;  while 
*  the  definition  of  the  thing,'  according  to 
them,  informs  us  of  the  real  effences  of  objefts. 
The  definition  of  the  thing,  according  to  our 
view  of  the  fubjedl,  informs  us,  not  of  the 
eflence,  but- only  of  the  various  qualities  of  the 
objed  defined ;  not  all  of  them,  but  fuch  as 

are 
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are  fuffiqient  to  difcriminate  it  from  other  like 
objeds ;  and  the  definition  of  the  name,  which, 
for  the  fake  of  (fiftindion,  may  be  called  de- 
fcription,  attaches  exclufivdy  to  fomte  fimple 
notion,  an  appropriate  name.  It  is  not  the  in- 
dividual things  of  nature,  as  the  Logiciaiis  teach 
us,  but  thefe  fimple  notions,  that  are  incapable 
of  definition.  For  what  hinders  that  I  fhould 
convey  a  clear  notion  by  definition,  or  an  enu- 
meration of  their  various  charaderifHc  qualities, 
of  the  individuals  John,  James,  London,  or 
Edinburgh ;  but  who  can  tell  by  definition, 
wherein  the  colour  blue  differs  from  red ;  or 
an  acid  tafte  from  a  hitter  ? 

At  the  fame  time.  It  appears  to  be  juffly 
remarked  by  Mr  Locke,  that,  *  though  the 
^  names  of  fimple  ideas  have  not  the  help  of 

*  definition  to  determine  theb  fignification,  yet 

*  that  hinders  not,  but  that  they  are  generally 

*  lefe  doubtftil  and  uncertain,  than  thofe  of 
^  mixed  modes  and  fubflances;  becaufe  they 

^  (landing 
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^  fitndmg  wij  fczr  one  fimple  pereq}tion,  men, 
^  fen*  the  mod  part^  eafily  and  pei!fed:ly  agree 
^  in  their  {ignificatioii ;  and  tliiei^  is  little  tocan 
^  for  miAake  and  wrangling  ^!)out  their  mean-* 
*  ing.'  (Book  III.  c.  4.  §  15.)  Whatever  b 
complex  in  its  nature,  b  generally  bat  imper-* 
isd^j  nnderftood;  and  the  name  which  ufe  has 
attached  to  it,  may  excite,  in  difFereM  in^vi-^ 
duals,  notions  which  are  coniiderably  different 
from  each  other.  Hence  the  neceffity  bt  ade^ 
quate  definitions  of  all  complex  terms }  and^ 
whether  they  ate  adequate  or  not,,  may  pretty 
certainly  be  known  by  obfervingy  whether  they 
convey  the  fame  precife  notion  to  all  peiribm  df 
a  competent  underftanding,  both  thofe  who  are. 
acquainted  with  the  thing  defined,  and  thofe  to 
whom  it  may  be  entirely  new.  We  vAesf  men-^ 
tion,  as  an  examf^  of  lucb  an  adequatte  defi« 
mtion,  tlmt  which  Euclid  has  gpven  of  i 
iliondms,  (B.  L  de£  S2.).  wfaich^  it  is:  aqppire^ 
bended^  will  convey  »  diftm-fl:  conc^iOT  of 
dxat  particular  figure,  even  to  a  perfbn  who 
bad  never  feen  or  heard  of  it  before. 

The 
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The  general  refiit  of  thele  obfervations  Is, 
ihat  fimple  notions  do  not  adnut  of  being  de^ 
fioed  odierwife  than  by  a  defcription,  or  pre- 
cife  fimitation  of  the  term  which  expreffes 
them.  Complex  notion^  are  defined  by  an 
iinuiiieration  of  their  moSt  remarkable^  or  cha- 
caderiftic  fimple  prdpertiea,  and  may  thud  be 
made  known  by  definition  to  perfons  to  whom 
ihey  are  new ;  provided  they  contain  no  Am- 
ple property  whiqh  i^  unkoowQ  to  thofe  per- 
fons. * 

We 

*  Mr  Locke^  in  B.  III.  c.  1 1.  §  25.  of  his  effay,  fug- 
gefts  the  following  ingenious  expedient  for  giving  precife 
notions  of  things^  which,  on  account  of  their  Gmplicity  or 
peculiarity,  do  not  admit  of  being  defined.     '  It  were  to 

*  be  wifhed,  *    fays  he,   *  that  men,^  verfed  in  phyfical 

*  inquiries,  aiid  acquainted  with  the  feveral  forts  of  na- 

*  tural  bodies,  would  fet  down  thofe  fimple  ideas,  where- 

*  in  they  obferve  the  individuals  of  each  fort  conftantly 

*  to  agree.     But  a  diftionary  of  this  fort,  containing,  as 

*  it  were,  a  natural  hiftory,  requires  too  many  hands,  as 

*  well  as  too  much  time,  coft,  pains,  and  fagacity,  ever  to 

*  be  hoped  for.     Yet,  methinks,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to 

BJ3  *  fuppofe. 
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We  are  next  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
the^procefs  of  indu£tion  or  reafontng,  that  ad* 

mirable 

^  fuppofe^    that  words,   (landing  for  things  which  are 

*  known  and  diftinguifhed  by  their  outward  fhapes, 
^  fliould  be  exprefled  by  little  draughts  and  prints  made 
'.  of  them.  A  vocabulary,  made  after  this  fiafhion,  would^ 
'perhaps,  with  more  eafe,  and  in  lefs  time,  teacb  the 
'  true  fignification  of  many  terms,  efpecially  in  languages 
'  of  remote  countries  or  ages,  and  fettle  truer  ideas  In 

*  men's  minds,  of  feveral  things  whereof  we  read  the 
'  names  in  ancient  authors,  than  all  the  large  and  laborious 
'  comments  of  learned  critics.  Naturalifts,  that  treat  of 
'  plants  and  animals,  have  found  the  benefit  of  this  way  ; 
'  and  he  that  has  had  occailon  to  confult  them^  will  have 
'  occafion  to  confefs  that  he  has  a  clearer  idea  of  opium 
'  or  ibexf  from  a  little  print  of  that  herb,  or  bead,  than  he 
^  could  have  from  a  long  definition  of  the  names  of  either 

*  of  them.     And  fo,  no  doubt,  he  would  have  ,of  strigil 

*  and  sistrum^  if,  inftead  of  a  currycomb  and  cymbal^  which 
'  are  the  Englifli  names  di£lionaries  render  them  by,  he 

*  could  iee  damped  in  the  margin  fmall  pidiures  of  thefe 
'  inftruments,  as  they  were  in  ufe  amongfl:  the  ancients. 

*  Toga^  tunica^  pallium,  are  words  eafily  tfanflated  by 

*  gown,  coat,  and  cioke;  but  we  have  thereby  no  more 
'  fyue  ideas  of  the  faihion  of  tl^ofe  habits  amongft  the 

'  Romans^ 
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mirable  expedient,  by  which  hidden  truth  is 
brought  to  light,  and  which  has,  therefore,  fo 
defervedly  eicefcife^  the  ingenuity  of  inquifi-^ 
tive  men*  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  re- 
mark, that  I  do  not  confider  the  iridpdive  pro- 
cefs  as  the  province  of  any  peculiar  or  appro- 
priate faculty,  but  merely  to  be  the  fucceflive 
application  of  thofe  truths  which  are  intuitive^ 
Jy  acquired,  principally  by  the  faculty  of  Rea- 
BB  2  fon ; 

«  Jlomans,  than  we  have  of  the  faces  of  the  taylors  who 
.<  made  them.  *  * 

The  ingenious  Abbe  de  l*llpce  informs  us,  in  his  ac- 
epunt  of  the  inftitution  for  the  deaf  and  dtimb  at  Paris^ 
that  his  academy  was  amply  flocked  with  prints  and 
drawings  of  all  kinds  of  natural  and  artificial  objedls,  for 
the  purpofe  of  communicating  accurate  ideas  of  fuch  ob- 
jedis  to  his  pupils. 

Bacon  difplays  his  u{\ial  acutenefs  and  judgment  on 
the  fubjefl:  of  Definition*  ^  *  Qiise  tattien  definitiones,  * 
fays  he»  *  in  rebus  naturalibus  et  materiatis  locum  noa 

*  habent :  nam  definitiones  ipfx  ex  verbis  conftant,  et 

*  verba^  gignunt  verba.  Igitur  oportet  ad  inftantias  par^ 
^  ticulares  earumque  ierie^  et  ordines  recUrrere, '  {Novs 
Org.) 
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fba ;  fo  as  to-  bnog  to  l^htv  troths  wliddt  are 
not  tben^ve^  imnaedialdbf  ptstceived  bf  any 
©f  oi»  faculties-     (See  Ch.  VlH.  ^  1.) 

The  v&^  generd  divHida  of  irealiDiaii^  oir 
proof,  i»  Into*  the  demasiftraiinhre  and  probable^ 
In  the  frft  fyecies^  the  encfeftte  of  fevery  ftepJ 
of  the  inductive  proeei^  muft  be  elear  ahd  cei-* 
tarn ;  and  AVe  mni^  perceire  it  td»  be  impoiible 
that,  if  the  premifes  be  true,  the  conclufion 
fhduhi  be  falfe.  If,  in  any  ftep  of  the  induc- 
tion, this  neceflary  dependence  is  not  feen,  it 
ceafes  to  be  demonftrative ;  for  the  evidence  of 
the  final  conclufion  can  be  no  greater  tb»i  that 
of  the  weakeft  Hnk  of  the  chain  of  reafbsdng^ 
In  jnx)bable  reafoning,  this  neceflfary  connexionf 
between  the  prenufes  and  conclufion  is  not  ap- 
parent ;  nor  do  we  perceive  it  to  be  impoffible 
that  the  firfl  ihould  be  true  while  the  kft  is 
falfe. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  demonftrative 
reafoning  has  no  degrees.     One  demonflration 

cannot 
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traanot  be  fii?€n^ger  than  suaodbar^  i^<iio%h  It 
imf  be  mom  fiierfpi<WHi8,  mqre  cNg^t,  <)r 
mare  tngeniottil^  c.anoewed.  It  ibf|[ows  a}fi>, 
ikfiit  it  1$  l(iu|p(eitikifq9iB  ^  &w  niQre  th^m  i^^ 
idmaoa^a^tioa  ef  (^  ^iuae;  tnitiu  Sut  the 
ftr»itgtfeL  pf  prc^abjb  fftafinaspg  ilepeads  more 
<ipQn  tjk0  nw^ber  of  its  ar^^^eats,  all  fieading 
to  ^e  point,  .^^  fKjpapL  the  |bK;«  <£  any  mm 
k^yjfdui^  tfgiuients  aad  ^hie  ^ad  jof  proc^ 
4^4^ts  ef  aU  idqg^es^  ^roia  ijhe  ^^teft  proba- 
h^itf  IP  the  fes^igeft,  f^ihidlft  mtf  Jbe  coopii- 
tte»ed  a$  w^wtfi^ag'  lo,  a  <:QmpIejte  cektaiaty. 

*  fSuch  ewkfiofj,'  fity^  Dr:  jK.eid,  {E&y  VII. 
on  the  IntelleA:  Fow^i^  c«  S.)  "^  may  he  cQm- 

*  pared  to  a  rope  ipade  up  of  many  (lender 
MSamecKte  l^v^dSied  ^^ther.  The  rope  has 
V  Arongth  noioffe  tba^  fyEEkcy^  to  he$ur  thie 
^  ibefs  laid  upon  k^  tlKHigh  no  <H)e  ^f  ibfi 
^  iilamentB  of  which  it  is  qomppied  would  he 
^  fuffident  Icir  tiiat  purpole» ' 

It  lias  been  generally  laid  dowii>  t^t  de- 
BB  s  monftrative 
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monflxative  reafohing  is  applicable  to  truths  of 
the  neceflkiy  kind  only.  *  It  was,  I  think,  ■ 
fays  Dr  Reid,  (Eifay  VII.  on  the  Intelleftual 
Powers,  c.  1.), '  the  opinion  of  all  the  ancients, 

•  that  demonftrative  reafoning  can  be  applied 

♦  only  to  truths  that  are  neceflary,  and  not  to 
^  thofe  that  are  contingent.  *  ♦  In  this, '  adds 
he,  *  I  believe  they  judged  right.    Of  all  creat- 

*  ed  things,  the  exiftence,  the  attributes,  and, 
^  confequendy,  the  reladens  refulting  from 
*>  thpfe  attributes,  are  contingent  They  d^ 
^  pend  upon  the  will  arid  power  of  him  who 
^  made  them.     Thefe  are  matters  of  faft,  and 

*  admit  not  of  demonftration. ' 


This  is,  perhaps,  too  much  narrowing  the 
field  of  demonftration,  and  limiting  the  term 
to  a  more  circumfcribed  import  thaii  legitimate 
ufage  requires,  If,  indeed,  it  be  true,  as  Dr 
Reid,  afterwards  infers,  that  *  the  field  of  de- 
^  monftrative  reafoning,  therefore,  is  the  va- 
'  f  ious  retations  of  things  al?stra£f^  that  is,  of 

'      '  things 
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*  things  which  we  conceive,  withoyt  regard  to 

•  their  exiftence ; '  then,  it  no  doubt  will  fol- 
low, that  demonftration  can  be  applied  only  to^ 
ueceflary  truths,  becaufe  fuch  abftradfc  relations 
are. all  of  the  neceffary  kind.  But  I  concave, 
that,  taking  the  term  demonftration  in  its  ufual 
fignification,  and  as  above  defined,  it  may  fre- 
quently be  applied  to  indu<3;ive  proceffes, 
founded  upon  contingent  evidence.  Many  of 
the  indu&ive  proceiTes  in  mechanical  philofo- 
phy  are  clearly  demonftrative,  and  even  in  the 
very  form  and  langu£^  of  mathematical  rea- 
foning ;  yet  they  muft  all  reft  originally  on 
obferved  fa<9:s  or  experiments,  that  is,  upon  the 
contingent  evidence  of  the  fenfes. 

At  the  fame  time,  it  may  be  allowed  to  be 
thus  far  true,  with  refpedt  to  all  demonftration 
being  grounded  upon  neceflafy  truth,  that,  in 
demonftrative  proof,  every  ftep  of  the  indue-* 
tion  muft  confift  of  the  clear  and  juft  application 
iy£  fdme  neceflary  truth,  or  abftra£t  principle  of 
BB  4  reafon, 


lejifim,  u  e.x£  idiat  »  ttfoally  trailed  in  axioai. 
TUb  I  appciebeod  id  be  the  true  dittaifberi^  of 
danoaftration,  and  thai  iNiiikh  mAm  vi&  dkeaiiy 
perceive  tS^at  dvere  k  a  muxsmty  Qcmnenon 
beit^99)0eii  the  premifed  at»d  oo&dufioii.  The 
ficft,  or  maft  denuentary  ptopofiticms^  of  the 
deodonftrative  idud,  iurniflrthe  pl^neA:  ^eaumr 
pleg  <^  tlie  ^p^ation  <£  thefe  axioms ;  in  tbe 
fucoeetfiag  propofmom,  ffaefe  efeimscumy  idiietd^ 
rems  are  rc^xted  to  dunug  (he  prooiE^  ^vHiieb 
fhus,  in  &^,  refts  on  pnaofely  die  fiaiue  auoms, 
ahhough  they  are  not  Specifically  quoieii 

D£  Reid  having  linked  the  field  x£  de- 
monftration  to  neoeflary  tmdi,  caai  find  oniy 
two  clafles  of  ftridly  demonftratiye  reafonings^ 
tnb.  the  metapiiyfical  and  maith^nadcai,  [ut 
supm.)  In  thte  firft,  however,  be  fay^  <fae 
procefs  is  always  fhort,  ^nd  the  icondufion  is 
bi^  a  f^p  or  two  removed  from  the  fiifi  prin- 
ppie,  or  axiom,  on  which  it  is  fow^ied ;  whSe 
the  different  conchnfions  depend  not  npom  one 

another. 
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anotber.  It  i$  Caac  <3thermife  m  nathemadcai 
reakms^gy  ^tri||(;h  coaakivSts  into  an  iini)oaiidal 
^eU  of  difcover7«  lliifi  is  sifqnbed^  by  Df 
Rieid,  to  die  endlds  fsbtdoro  of  quantity,  in 
reaped  of  magaitiade)  figure,  ^dbtrifibittty,  isdo, 

ft  levidendy  casanot  be  meftBt  bf  Dr  ftad, 
diat  MBlcip3i7ri(S  Is  a  ioence,  demonftraiUe  in 
all  its  paite,  like  Mathematics.  He  was  too 
vreil  acqiKuoted  'mxh  tbe  genecai  UQcettttnty 
of  i^jqphyllad  fpecdationB  to  have  advanoed 
fiach  an  opkaon.  if,  tlieei,  he  4ii^m  only  t!i£Et 
feveral  metaphyfical  truths  admk  of  4emon^ 
ftration,  the  fame  ought,  doubdefs,  to  be  faid  of 
Phyfics,  many  of  the  readbnings  of  tviikh  have 
at  ledt  as  much  of  demonftradve  oertainty,  at 
any  of  the  i|)ecokdons  of  Meta^liy^s.  Hie 
truth  appease  to  be,  t^bsft  every  Uanch  c£ 
^sieoce  may  occafionaHy  aflbme  the  demoii* 
ftratsve  form.  Hie  exiftence  of  a  Ddity,  the 
imii^teiial^  of  die  huflMSi  foul,  and  odier ' 

mOral 
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moral  or  metaphyfical  truths,  have,  perhaps, 
b^n  as  fsdrly  demonflrated  as  thMPythagorean 
propolition,  or  the  parabolic  motion  of  pro- 
je£dles.  But  fome  fciences  are  much  more 
fufceptible  of  this  kind  of  proof  than  others ; 
phyfics,  admitting  much  more  of  demonftration 
than  metaphylics  or  morals.  Of  all  the  fcien- 
ces. Mathematics  is  that  which  adnuts  the  moft 
largely  of  demonftration.  Its  firft  principles 
are  fo  certain,  fo  definite,  and  clear;  and  its 
manner  of  proof  fo  accurate  and  legitimate, 
that  it  may  be  fairly  called  a  completely  de- 
monftrative  fcience,  and  the  only  one  which  is 
juftly  endded  to  that  name. 

Wherever  jdemonfbration  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed, we  muft  be  fatisfied  with  probable  evi- 
dence ;  to  which  we  fhould  only  give  a  degree 
of  affent,  proportioned  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
argument.  Thus,  it  would  be  foolilh  to  have 
much  confidence  that  it  will  rain  to-morrow, 
although  the  appearance  of  the  clouds  of  tOr 

day 
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day  may  indicate  it  But  it  is  wife  to  enter- 
tain the  ftrongeft  convidion  of  the  immortality 
of  the  human  foul,  and  of  a  ftate  of  future  re- 
wards and  punifliments  ;  becaufe  the  argu- 
ments for  the  reality  of  thefe  truths  are  nume- 
rous, ftrong,  and  convincing. 

Dr  Reid  has  given  the  following  enumera- 
tion of  the  principal  kinds,  of  probable  evi- 
dence, (Effay  VII.  on  the  Intelledt.  Powers, 
e.  3.)  1ft,  Human  teftimony.  2d,  The  autho- 
rity of  thofe  who  are  good  judges  of  the  point 
in  queftion.  3d,  That  evidence  by  which  we 
recognize  the  identity  of  things,  and  perfons 
of  our  acquaintance.  4th,  The  evidence  of 
men's  future  actions  and  cbndud,  from  the 
genei:al  principles  of  action  in  man,  or  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  individuals.  5th,  That 
by  which  we  colled:  men's  chara6:ers  and  de- 
figns  from  their  adkions,  fpeech,  and  other  ex- 
ternal figns.  6th,  The  probability  of  chances; 
*nd,  7th,  The  evidence  by  which  the  known 

laws 
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Isnri  of  nature  haiire  been  cHfooroced,  aad  tfae 
efisi^B  fdbich  have  beea  prodiaced  by  them  in 
fbnnsr  ages,  or  "which  oiay  be  expeftei  in 
time  to  cams. 

I  am  inclined  (9  poc&r  lx)  tfaiB  eamzeraiaoa 
of  Dr  Reid,  the  arrangement  of  probable  evi- 
dence qpropofed  hj  Dr  Campbdl,  and  abeady 
fitted  ia£h^^..^f<lmC]uqp^  Acoqrdmgto 
tjbis  wDrangenoeoi;,  puDbaUe  ^iridenoe  b  divided 
iitto,  ift,Tbe  Soiovfiedge  we  dcore  &omj«r 
pevienoe;  3d,  That  foora  aiudogy;  Sd,  Tje£* 
timoGBiy ;  and,  Ml,  The  cfilculadon  xf  dbauooes, 
which  is  a  mixed  land  of  eimkiKae,  paicdy  o»> 
tsin,  aotd  pardy  probable  only.  Under  tme  or 
other  tof  tbefe  in^ads,  moft  Iqads  tif  probable 
evidence  may  be  conTefldecvdy  an»Qged»  6«tt 
for  l!he  particular  iQuftradon  of  e»dh  Icmd^  I 
fliall  refer  to  )the  Bhilofiiphy  of ^  Rlsefeoik^  (jB.  L 
e.  S.);  to  Beaaae's  Efiay  aa  Truth,  (Part  L 
c.  S.) ;  to  ]Rei(F«  Efliiys  on  the  InteH.  Powecs 

(Effay 
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(Eflkf  VIL    c-    s.)  }    cfT  to  Locke's  E%^^ 

(fi.lV.  t.l3.dc  16.) 

The  fetin  of  X  praaf,  cr  aurcaagjemott  of 
sffgamem&j  msy  be  dthte  Anaiytiaeal:  or  Sgjx}t* 
theiical  i  th^  hSk  b  caUed  i«a£baing^  a:  priori  \ 
tibe  fiiA,  reafocidiCig  iz  posteriori^  The  ir)mtbe«' 
tical  mode  of  proofy  or  lea&siing' a  ^/:&or2^  can 
be  re£bsted  to  octly^  wfa^n:  tma  fitft  pisocipios 
aflre  ckiatfl)r  cftabG&ed,  and  i^Ueh  as^  o£  tbinst- 
£dhne%  readily  lead  to  bia{i<)]rtaiat  coocIi^Smi^ 
The  feience  of  matltematics  afibtdb  the  im>ft 
copatas.  esunxipfes  of  this  mode  of  pirool;  as 
sooit  of  its  demon&niioDs  proceed  by  &ir  de* 
dodions.  from  its  firft  prind|de8,  to  the  efta^ 
Uiihaiaasr  of  new  tratfas  by  fynthetic  reafooisig^ 
Mi  ii^aibdriigs  concerning  the  esdfioQOg^  peeper^ 
ties  of  body  and  mind,  it  is  now  well  under- 
fiood^  muft  fiift  proceed  analyticaUy,  ib  is  to 
isfer  the  priinary  laws  by  which  they  are  r^«» 
beted,  &om  a  careiEul  compaitifon  c£  &d9  and 
ob&rvatiods.  When,  however^  fuch  primary 
iaws  have  been  odce  legttixfiAtely  eftabii&t^ 

they 
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tfaey  may  fsurly  be  applied  to  new  cafes,  by  the 
aid  of  a  priori  reafoning.  It  is  thus  that,  in 
mechanical  philofophy,  it  being  once  afcertaln- 
ed  that  matter  dnd  motion  are  fufceptible  of 
accurate  raeafurement;  the  known  properties 
of  abftradl  quantity  are  reforted  to  for  a 
foundation,  upon  which,  by  means  oi  a  priori 
reafoning,  new  relations  of  matter  and  motion 
may  be  eftablifhed ;  and  hence,  in  many  in- 
fiances,  the  evidence  of  phyfical  inveftigadons 
comes  to  be  the  fame  as  that  of  mathematical 
danonftration.  It  fhould  always,  however,  be 
recoUedked,  that  analysis  is  the  true  mode  of 
difcovery,  even  in  mathematics  itfelf ;  and  that 
synthesis^  although  frequently  the  moft  conve- 
nient mode  of  communicating  knowledge,  is 
not  fo  properly  calculated  to  increafe  its  ftores. 

The  invention  of  arguments^  or  the  forma- 
tion of  new  procefles  of  indutftion  for  the 
difcovery  of  truth,  is  one  of  the  nobldft  effi>its 
of  human  genius ;  and  is  the  eflential  requifite 
of  the  truly  philofophic  charader.   The  degree 

of 
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of  excdlence  in  which  this  charader  exifts, 
may  be  faid  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  per- 
fedion  in  which  it  enjoys  the  faculties  of 
Abftradtion,  Combination,  and  Reafon.  By 
die  firft  we  are  enabled  to  analyze  the  indivi- 
dual objedls  of  nature  ;  by  the  fecond,  we  dif- 
pofe  them  into  proper  clafles  and  affemblages ; 
whence,  by  the  agency  of  reafon,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  deduce  general  laws  or  firft  princ^les. 
To  conftitute  a  preeminent  fcientific  character, 
ail  the  three  faculties  are  required  in  perfection. 
Without  found  reafoning,  the  analyfes  and  • 
combinations  of  an  ingenious  mind,  will  be  the 
j^ere  vagaries  of  a  heated  fancy ;  and,  without^ 
a  facility  at  analyzing  and  compounding,  we 
may,  indeed^  fully  comprehend,  and  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  (Kfcoveries  of  others;  butlhall 
never,  ourfelves,  merit  the  praife  of  original 
invention.* 

The 

;-; 2 ; r 

"      *  *  Alia  ingenia  aptiora  ad  notandas  rerum  diSeren* 

'  tias,'  alia   ad  fimilitudines ;    utrumque  labitur  in  ex- 

*  ceffum,    prenfando  aut  gradus  rerum^    aut  umbras** 

{Nov.  Org.  55.) 


4ld  ^ilBiBNl^S  Ot  db.  ^ 

Ifhe  hiftoarf  of  icierice  but  too  deaiijr  eriiw 
c€»  how  apt  t&Am  is  to  beipervevted,  asn^  td 
be  led  aftray  from  the  true  path  of  difcovery,  bjr 
the  infloence  of  the  imirginariind  or  the  paffions^ 
We  have  no  canfe  to  fufpe£t  mat  the  geniules 
of  anfiquky  were  inferior  4a  aciltrnds  to  thafe 
of  tnodem  titnes :  yet,  of  how  httfe  Taltie  are 
all  thdr  philofopiiical  fpecoladoos,  or,  indeed^ 
thcfe  of  any  age,  brfore  the  time  of  Lord 
Bacoti  \  It  U  well  known,^  that  the  merit  of 
pointing  out  the  only  method  by  which  real 
advances  can  be  made  in  philofophy,  vh&.  the 
method  of  indndion  by  analyfis^  b^ongs  ex* 
dufively  to  that  great  maa;  a  truth  whichy 
however  plain,  had  kin  hid  £rom  all  the  phi* 
lofophers  of  former  times,  to  the  irreparable 
injury  of  their  phitofofdbical  ^ecdations. 

Lord  Bacon  has  alfo  been  very  ^cce&fiil 
in  pointing  out  the  common  fources  of  preju- 
dice, or  erroneous  reafoning,  to  which  man- 
kind are  liable,     llnoie  which  hA  has  denomi^ 

nated 
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hated  idola^  or  idols,  he  arranges  lind^r  four 
clailes.  Ift^  Idola  tribus^  br  errors  to  which 
the  whole  human  irace  are  6xpofed.  2d,  Idolu 
specus^  errttrS  peculiar  to  certain  individuals. 
8d,  Idola  fori ^  errors  arifirig  froiii  the  abufe  of 
language ;  and,  4th,  Idola  theatric  errors  be- 
longing to  particular  philofophical  feds.  Thefe 
various  fources  bf  error  may  be  feen  illuftrated, 
both  in  the  Novum  Organum^  and  treatife  De 
Augmentis  Scientiarum\  as  alfo  by  Dr  Reid,  in 
Ch.  VIII.  of  his  6th  EfTay  on  the  Intelledual 
Powers  ;  where  a  very  fatisfadory  view  is  taken 
of  the  influence  of  thefe  various  prejudices  on 
the  fcientific  opinions  of  more  modern  times. 

Mr  Locke  has  alfo  a  very  ufeful  chapter 
on  error,  or  wrong  afTent ;  of  which  he  affigns 
four  caufes,  viz.  want  of  proofs,  want  of  abi- 
*  lity  to  ufe  them,  want  of  will  to  ufe  them, 
and  wrong  meafures  of  probability.  (B.  IV. 
c.  20.)  It  is  the  princip^J  intention  of  the 
author  of  the  prefent  work,  to  cooperate,  as 

GC  far 
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£^  as  be  is  ^ble^  in  the  dete£tioa  of  thofe 
^aroneous  nu>fto  pf  reafoaing,  by  which  the 
advancement  of  true  fcieoce  is  ret^ded.  An4 
here,  the  proper  objeft  of  the  undertakkig, 
wz.  the  ansdyfis  of  the  feteWeaual  Eowws, 
may  be  a>nildered  as  concluded  ;  it  has,  how^ 
ever,  been  thought  ufef^jil  to  fubjoii^  by  way 
of  illuilration  of  the  jKlnci}^  of  r^^fom^ 
here  recomiiuended^  an  Appendix,  eoats^^bg 
a  iketch  of  the  methods  of  iaveftigadon  peciir- 
liarly  adapted  to  tbe  various  fciences. 
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CHAPTER    FIRST. 

Of  Mathematical  Reasoning, 

1  HE  fcience  of  Mathematics  has,  from  the 
remoteft  ages  of  antiquity,  met  with  enthufiat- 
tic  admirers,  and  fuccefsful  cultivators.  The 
peculiar  fimplicity  and  clearnefs  of  its  firft 
principles,  the  accuracy  of  its  proofs,  and  the 
perfpicuity  of  its  method,  have  juftly  conferred 
upon  it  a  peculiar  dignity  in  the  fcale  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  infomuch,  -that  its  name 
{fju»dr/(rig)  is  that  of  knowledge  or  science  itfelf ; 
and  it  is  indeed  the  only  branch  of  fcience 
which  is  fufceptible  of  demonftrative  certainty 
iA  all  its  parts. 

cc  3  The 
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The  caiife  of  this  peculiar  certainty,  and 
cleameis  of  mathematical  fcience,  is  chiefly  to 
be  fought  iti  its  altnoft  total  independence 
upon  all  human  experience  and  obfervation. 
Thofe  fciences  which  treat  of  the  exifting  pro- 
perties of  body  and  nund,  are  evidently  de- 
pendent upon  obferved  faCts  And  phenomena. 
Their  (impleft  laws  can  be  afcertained  only 
by  a  laborious  comparifon  of  the  individual 
cafes  which  are  comprehended  under  them; 
and  the  experietice  atid  refeafch  df  aged  is 
neceflary  to  give  to  thefe  branches  of  know- 
liedge  the  confifteticy  rf  fyfteih  and  legitimate 
theory.  But  the  cafe  is  widely  different  with 
Mathematics ;  the  matetials  upon  which  this 
fcience  operates  are  a  few  fimple  poftulates, 
definitions,  and  axioms,  which  are  deter^ 
ri:iined  without  the  aid  of  protradled  expe^ 
rience,  or  laborious  invefligatiori.  By  their 
afliilance  alone,  without  any  aid  derived  from 
adhial  obfervation,  it  proceeds  to  eftablilh,  ftep 
by  flep,  its  various  propofidons,  gradually  ad- 
vancing 
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vartcing  from  the  fimpleft  to  the  more  com- 
plicated, till  at  lefigth  it  attiTes  at  the  difco^ 
very  of  truths  of  the  m6ft  remote  and  une»- 
peded  Idnd.  Hence  we  find,  that  the  fcience 
of  Mathematics  made  great  and  rapid  advances 
among  the  an[dent$<»  white  the  vanoiis  depart^ 
inents  of  pfaj[Iofophy  were  never  focc^fsfulty 
cuhivated  tiiU  thefe  later  age& 

We  fhall  b^in  our  view  of  the  uatiure  of 
matl^matical  reaibmng,  with  fome  ob&rvations 
upon  Uie  firft  principles  of  Mathematics,  or 
tatha:  of  Geometry,  vi%.  its  axioms,  poftulates, 
and  definitions*  We  have  afa-eady  obferved, 
thut  thofe  axioms  which  are  ufiially  called  Ma- 
thematical, do  not  exclufively  belong  to  the 
fcience  of  Mathematics,  but  are  in  fad  intui- 
tive truths,  difcoverable  by  the  faculty  of  rea- 
fon,  which  ate  occafionally,  though  tacidy, 
employed  in  every  branch  of  knowledge.  As 
thefe  axioms  are  enumerated  in  the  fyfteins  of 
Geometry,  as,  for  example,  in  that  of  Euclid, 

cc  4  they 
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they  have,  indeed,  a  mathematical  form ;  but 
of  this  they  might  eafily  be  divefted,  as  has  al- 
ready been  (hewn,  (c  8.  §  s.) 

Neither  is  the  enumeration  of  axioms  given 
.  in  the  fyftems  of  Geometry  by  any  means  com- 
plete, or  perfedly  latisfa£tory.  We  have,  in 
the  above  mentioned  fe<3ion,  noticed  feveral 
axioms  omitted  by  Euclid,  although  tacitly  re- 
ferred to  in  his  Denu)nftrations,  as  that  *  the 

*  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  taken  together;^ 

*  whatever  is  true  of  the  genus,  is  true  of  all 

*  the  fpecies  and  individuals  of  that  genus,  * 
&c.  Such  omiffions  may  be  in  fome  meafure 
unavoidable.  But  it  is  an  error  of  a  more  in- 
excufeable  kind  in  an  elementary  fyftem  of 
Geometry,  to  clafs,  with  the  axioms,  truths 
which  are  not  only  not  felf-evident,  but  even 
fomewhat  difficult  of  proof.  Yet  it  has  been 
acknowledged  that  Euclid  has  been  guilty  of 
this  error  in  the  cafe  of  his  1 2th  axiom,  which 
is  fo  far  from  being  a  felf-evident  truth,  that  it 

has 
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has  coft  his  commentators  various  theorems,  fup-. 
ported  by  new  axioms  and  definitions,  proper- 
ly to  eftablifh  it.  Even  th^  two  which  precede 
iX^  vi%.  ^  two  ftraight  lines  cannot  enclofe  a 
^  fpace ; '  and  *  all  right  angles  are  equal  to 
f  one  another ; '  feem  rather  to  be  of  the  nar 
ture  of  corollaries,  properly  deducible  firom  the 
definitions  of  a  right  line,  and  a  right  aagle, 
than  axioms  ftridly  fo  c^led* 

I  have  already  had  occafion  to  make  fome 
remarks  upon  what  have  been  ftated  to  be  the 
axioms  of  arithmetic  ;  fuch  as,  ^  two  and  two 
^  make  four ; '  '  three  and  two  are  equal  to 
^  four  and  one, '  &c.  (c.  8,  §  3,)  Thefe  I  . 
have  ftated  to  be,  not  axioms  properly  fo  call- 
ed, but  either  merp  identical  propofitions,  /•  e. 
multiplied  enunciations  of  the  fame  truth,  or 
conclufions  of  reafoning,  founded  upon  the 
real  and  legitimate  axioms ,  of  Arithmetic, 
Thefe  I  conceive  to  be  the  very  fame  as  thofe 
of  Geometry ;    fuch   as,  that  '  things  which 

<  are 
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'  are  equal  to  the  fame  thing,  are  equal  ta  one 
'  another  \ '  *  if  equals  be  added  to  equals,  the 

*  wholes  are  equal,  ^  &c.  j  with  fbme  addi-*> 
tions  arifmg  from  the.  peculiar  nature  of  tbe 
fdeiice  of  number ;    as  that,   *  if  equals  be 

*  multiplied  by  equals,  the  produ£te  will  b6 

*  equsd  } '  Mf  equals  be  divided  by  equals,  the 

*  quotients  will  be  equal ;  *  and  fo  otw  Thefe 
axioms,  it  is  evident,  belong  likewife  to  the 
fcience  of  Algebra,  which  is  only  an  univerfal 
or  fymbolical  kind  of  arithmetic.  The  whole 
algebrak  dodlrine  of  the  refolution  of  Equa- 
tions evidently  depends  upon  the  axioms  juft 
quoted^  together  with  fome  Others  of  a  like 
kind  ;  juft  ats  the  primary  rule  of  addition  in 
arithmetiG  is  entirely  grounded  upon  this  a:&i6m, 
that  '  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  taken 

*  together*  *        ' 

The  definitions  of  Mathematics,  which  come 
next  to  be  confidered,  have  always  been  highly 
admired  upon  account  of  their  peculiar  clear- 

nefs 
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nfefi  atxd  certaiiity.  They  doubtlefs  afford  th6 
moft  perfeft  fpecimen^  of  definition  whi^h  We 
pfoflfefsj  and  ought  to  be  the  models  by  which 
all  attempts  in  this  way  fhoiild  b6  regulated. 
The  caufe  of  this  peculiar  clearnefs  of  matbe- 
iftatical  defihitiotl,  appears  to  be  the  faftie  as 
the  cnufe  of  thef  certainty  of  the  reafonirigs  of 
the  fclence  itfelf,  *t)/5i.  that  its  obje<Sts  are  not 
cdUeflied  from  a£lual  obfervation,  but  irfe  iti  a, 
great  meafure  the  creatures  of  our  own  doiic^ 
tions ;  fo  that  we  are  able,  by  definition,  to 
give  full  and  adequslte  notions  of  thfe  particular 
things  treated  of,  which  can  fcajfcely  be  the 
cafe  with  the  iildivldual  things  of  nature.  '  A 
'  figure, '  fays  Mr  Locike    (b.  8-  c.  3,  §  18.) 

*  including  a  fpace  between  threfe  liii^s,  is  the 

*  real,  as  well  as  nominal  effence  of  a  triangle} 

*  it  being  not  only  the  abftradt  idea  to  which 

*  the  general  ilame  is  annexed,  but  the  very 

*  essentia  or  being  of  the  thiiig  itfelf  5  that 
^  foundation  from  which  all  its  properties  fldw, 
^  and  to  which  they  are  all  infeparably  atmeic- 

*  ed. 
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^  ed.     But,'  continues  he,  '  it  is ^ far  other-* 

*  wife  concerning  that  parcel  of  matter  which 

*  makes  the  ring  on  my  finger,  wherein  thefe 

*  two  effences  are  apparently  different.     For  it 

*  is  the  real  conftitution  of  its  infenfible  parts,' 

*  on  which  depend  all  thofe  properties  of  co- 

*  lour,  weight,  fufibility,  fixednefs,  &c.  which 
^  makes  it  to  be  gold,  or  gives  it  a  right  to  that 
^  name,   which   is  therefore  its   nominal  et- 

*  fence.  ' 

The  objeds  of  mathematical  fcience,^  how-* 
ever,  though  not  real  exiftences  in  nature,  are 
evidently  founded  upon  our  conceptions  of 
fuch  exiftences  varioufly  modified  and  abftrad- 
ed ;  for  we  never  could  have  formed  the  no- 
tion of  extenfion,  which  is  the  objed  of  geo- 
metry, without  the  faculty  of  perception  ;  nor 
of  number,  which  is  the  objedl  of  Arithmetic, 
without  the  previous  operation  of  memory, 
perception,  or  fome  faculty  calculate  to  make 
i^s  acquainted  with  the  exiftence  of  various  in- 

divi4uals 
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dividuals  of  a  like  kind.     Hence  we  infer,  that 
Mathematics   is   not  abfolutely,  though  very 
nearly,   an   abftra£t  fcience.      To  make  this 
more  evident  by  a  particular  inftance  :    Euclid 
defines  a  circle  to  be  fuch  a  plane  figure,  that 
all  ftraight  lines  drawn  from  its  centre  to  its 
circumference,  are  equal,  (b.  1.  def.  15.)      If 
it  be  afked  how  I  come  to  believe,  with  cer- 
tainty, that  fuch  a  figure  may  be  formed  ?     I 
think  we  muft  refort  to  perception,  or  experi- 
ence, for  a  fatisfa6tory  anfwer.     We  may  have 
perceived  a  flxetched  thread  to  be  fixed  at  one 
end,  round  which  it  is  made  to  revolve,  fo  as 
to  defcribe  a  circle ;  or  the  fame  thing  to  have 
been  accomplifhed  by  a   revolving  rod ;    or, 
what  is  equivalent,  a  pair  of  compafles,  a  ma- 
chine fo  contrived,  as  to  have  the  ends  alone 
of  the  line  or  rod  applied  upon  the  plane  on 
which  the  circle  is  to  be  defcribed.      In, all 
thefe.  methods,  the  diftance  between  the  centre 
and  point  which  defcribes  the  circumference, 
or  the  radius  of  the  circle,  has  been  virtually 

applied 
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applied  to  #v#iy  portion  of  the  cirele ;  and 
<hu«  we  g^  perceptive  eerti-iptjr  of  tb0  poffibi- 
lity  pf  the  figure  defiaed,  Thua,  the  firft 
principles  of  Mathemaitips  reft  p^ly  on  the  fc 
vidence  of  perception.  But  fp  f§w  and  fim*- 
pie  are  the  references  to  this  fource,  and  fb 
undoubted  is  thpir  evidencie,  a»  almoft  to 
elude  our  notice ;  more  Specially,  as  the  fa-- 
culty  of  Abftra£tbn  has  fo  large  a  fhare  in  ma^p 
th^matical  definitions,  whieh  nevw  relate  to 
extenfion  as  it  is  adually  found  in  nature^  but 
as  it  is  mentally  conceived  in  its  £bparate  di-p 
menfions ;  which  are  fucceffively  treated  of  in 
Geometry,  although  in  nature  Aey  are  always, 
of  neceffity,  found  combined.  * 

The 


*  The  authority  of  Ariftode,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  is 
in  direft  oppofirion  to  this  doSrine  of  the  fe»fes  being, 
in  fome  meafure,  concerned  in  the  determinati<»i  of  the 
firft  principles  of  mathematical  fcience.  *  It  is  evidentj ' 
fays  that  philofopher^  '  that  fenfe  is  not  concerned  in  this 
*  knowledge  (of  the  theorems  of  Geometry).    For  if  we 

*  could 
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Tbi?  fit^^ft»efe  of  fonae  raathematkal  con^ 
ception^  h^  doubtlefs  thrown  confid^able  dif* 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  the  learaer  ;  and  on  this 
account,  as  little  in^aphyfigal  fubtilty  as  po£- 
fihle  fliauld  be  admitted  injp  the  elementary 
parts  of  this  fcieni;^.  The  very  firft  definitioa 
id  Euclid'3  liX^mmA%  vi%.  '  a  point  is  that 
*  which  h^xh  no  parts  or  mugnitude/  has 
yMj  been  objefl^d  to  on  account  of  its  ^^ 
tre»3te  at>ftra<9:ednefs,  as  well  ^  oa  the  more 
folid  groiiind,  that  it  coiirtai^s  only  a  negad.Y<e^^ 
find  is  not  convertibte,  as  eviery  good  definition 
ought  to  be.  To  obviate  this  objedion,  varL- 
ous  other  definitions  of  a  point  have  been  pro- 

pofed. 


*  could  perceive  by  fenfe,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
'  angle  were  equal  to  two  ti^^bt^  ^et  ihould  we  not  reft 
<  fatisfied  in  this,  but  would  yet  feek  after  a  demonftra* 

*  tion  oT  it ;  fenfe  reaching  only  to  particulars,  but  know- 
^  ledge  to  univerfals. '     Ovh  mrecS-ctt  it  ut^nrw9  lr<r,  or<  t^ 

«^»  ufFti^Uf  f^  ^x  ^^  ^^^  "^^^^  hriTttfAil^x*  m^kH^eu  f/m  ya^  U9^ 
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pofpd,  of  which  the  moft  unexceptionable  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  ProfelTor  Playfair,  that  *  a 
'  point  has  pofition,  but  not  magnitude. '  It 
may  ftill,  however,  be  doubted,  whether  the 
apprehenfion  of  a  tyro  be  fully  adequate  to 
this  abftraft  and  purely  geometrical  conception. 
To  lead  him,  by  gradual  fteps^  and  a  kind  of 
neceflity,  to  the  formation  of  this  abftraQ:  no- 
tion, might  not  the  firft  definitions  of  the  Ele^ 
ments  of  Geometry  have  been  advantageoufly 
exprefled  as  follows,  fetting  Out  with  that 
which  can  never  be  fuperfluous,  a  definition 
of  the  objeds  of  the  fcience  itfelf  ? 

'  Def.  1.  Geometry  is  that  fcience  which 
treats  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  fpace, 
or  continuous  quantity  ;  which  is  exhibited  un- 
der the  various  dimenfions  of  length,  breadth, 
and  thicknefs. 

2.  Magnitudes  which  have  all  the  three 
dimenfions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs, 
are  called  folids. 

S. 
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3.  Magnitudes  wHicK  have-the  two  dimen- 
fions  of  length  and  breadth,  but  are  void  of 
ihicknefs,  are  called  fuperficies ;  aiid  they  are 
the  boundaries  of  folids,  and  alfo  theit  int^r- 
feiftions  one  with  anodier, 

4.  Magnitudes  which  have  length  only,  and 
are  void  of  breadth  and  thicknefs,  are  called 
lines ;  and  they  axe  the  boundaries  of  fuperfi- 
cies, and  alfo  their  interfedlions: 

5.  The  boundaries,  and  alfo  flie  interfec- 
dons,  of  lines,  are  called  points  ;  which,  there- 
fore, have  neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thick- 
nefs, but  merely  pofition^ 

The  crititifiiis  here  offered  oh  the  firft  de- 
finitions of  the  Elements,  relate  merely  to  the 
attainment  of  perfpicuity,  and  accuracy  of  con- 
ception. There  are  foirie  others,  which  I  hope 
I  may  be  allowed  to  make,  without  being  ac- 
cufed  of  going  beyond  my  proper  province, 
which  have  a  more  material  reference,  as  they 
tend  to  affeGt  the  value  and  utility  of  the  defi- 

BD  nition 
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mtidn  idHf^  and  the  purpc^es  to  livhk:!],  it  can 
be  fubfequently  appl^ied^ 

A  good  defiaiticHi,  aecordilKg  to  the  Tiew  of 
the  fubjea  which  we  have  Xikssi  vet  Ch»  VlJt 
§  4.,  fhould  coQt^a  an  eiuHnecation  of  <^eitain 
fiiople  chara£kenAic  att]ribute$  c^  th^  thing  d^ 
fined^  by  which  it  may  be  cfea^tly  dii^baguifhed 
from  all  other  things  c^  a  like:  lodod*  SLmpUci- 
ty  reqiidxeS)  &at  as  £!sfw  paFtikuIars  d$i  may  be^ 
fbould  enter  into  the  definition^  and  merdy 
tbofe  which  are  effemdidly  requifite  to,charac< 
terize  the  thing  defined.  In  this  rei^di,  i1b& 
definitions  of  Mathematics  are,  in  general,  pe- 
culiarly happy.  They  ufoally  contain  fome 
one  fimple,  but  charaflieriftic  pi;Qpetty  of  the 
thing  in  quefl^ion,  from  which  all  its  other 
properties  may  be  readily  and  le^dmatdiy  de^ 
duced*  Thus,  the  equality  of  dte  radii  of  a 
circle,  is  the  property  of  diat  figar e  affumed  in. 
its  definition,  firom  which  all  i^  o&er  nu^ 
metous  properties  are  derived  by  the  M^fl: 

reafoning. 
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teafoning.  Thus  alfo,  the  equality  of  all  the 
Oded  of  an  equilateral  triangle  is  affumed  in  its 
definition  ;  from  which  is  deduced  ihe  fequalitf 
tbf  its  angles,  and  its  othel:  properties* 

According  td  this  view  of  the  fubje^,  a 
definition  ^ill  be  faulty,  if  the  property  afliim- 
ed  in  it  be  not  fueh  as  is  calculated  naturally  to 
lead  to  the  demonftratioh  of  the  other  proper^ 
ties  of  the  thing  defined  ;  infomuch,  that  fom* 
farther  aflumptSon  may  be  requifite  before  thofe 
other  properties  cdn  be  legitimately  eftaWiflied^ 
This  fault  may  fairly  be  prefumed  to  exift  in 
Euclid's  definition  of  pafallel  lines,  which  h^ 
dates  to  be  fuch  as,  thdugh  ifififiMy  fStR^uced 
both  ways,  do  not  meet,  (B.  I.  def.  35.) ;  be-^ 
caufe,  bdfoJfe  proceeding  to  the  demonftration 
of  any  truth  cOncethferg  thefe  lines,  he  has 
found  yt  neceffirfy  to  afitrtne  a  iiew  property, 
evidently  relating  to  theni,  ^M  whith  cotifti- 
tutes  what  he  cafis  die  I2t&  a:5tiom.  It  ^ould 
tead  me  grtatly  tod  far  from  irty  pf fefent  pur- 
DD  2  ^  pofe, 
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pofe,  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  diflSculties 
tQ  which  this  imperfedlion  in  the  Elements  has 
given  rife;  or  of  the  expedients  which  have 
been  fuggefted  for  removing  it  They  may 
be  feen  at  large  in  the  commentaries  which  ac- 
company the  various  editions  of  Euclid,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  Clavius,  Simfon,  and  Playfair. 
Of  the  expedients  which  have  been  propofed 
for  obviating  this  imperfedtion^  the  moft  pro- 
per, in  my  apprehenfion^  is  a  new  definidon 
of  parallel  lines  ;  and  I  think  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  point  out  a  definition,  which 
fliould  be  at  once  fimple,  and  properly  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  the  demonftration  of  the  vari- 
ous properties  of  thofe  lines. 

Again,  a  definition  appears  to  be  faulty 
when  it  does  not  contain  a  diftinca:  enuncia- 
tion of  any  precife  attribute  of  the  thing  defin- 
ed, fuch  as  is  calculated  to  lead  to  the  difcovery 
and  eftablifhment  of  its  other  attributes.  To 
this  cenfure,  feveral  of  the  definitions  of  Geo- 
metry, 
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metry,  as  given  by  Euclid,  appear  to  be  ob- 
noxious. Such  are,  his  definition  of  a  ftraight 
Kne,  vi%.  *  that  which  lies  evenly  between  its 

*  extreme  points,'  (def.  4.) ;  of  a  plane  fuper- 
ficies,  vi%.  *  that  which  lies  evenly  between  its 

*  extreme  lines, '  (def.  7.) ;  of  a  plane  angle, 
vi%.  *  the  inclinatidh  of  two  lines  to  one  an- 

*  other,  which  meet,  but  are  not  in  the  fame 

*  direction,  *  (def.  8.)  ;  and  perhaps  fome 
others ;  for  it  is  impofEble  to  deduce,  by  rea- 
foning,  any  one  property  of  thefe  figures  firom 
fiich  vague  and  indefinite  defcriptions  of  their 
nature. 

Dr  Simfon  has  fubftituted,  in  room  of  the 
above  definition  of  a  plane,  one  which  contains 
a  charadleriftic  property  of  the  thing  defined, 
vi%.  *  that  if  any  two  points  be  taken  in  it, 

*  the  flxaight  line  between  them  lies  wholly  in 

*  the  plane.  * ,  He  has,  however,  left  the  ana- 
logous definition  of  a  right  line  juft  as  he  found 
it,  although  a   correfponding   correction   was 

DP  3  equally 
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^ually  Tequifite  for  it  We  are  indebted  to 
the  ingenious  Bofcovich,  (See  hi&  Treatjife  D^ 
iMmw)  for  a  diftin£t  illiijlradon  of  the  true 
geometrical  conceptiqn  of  a  npjht  line  \  accQr4-? 
ing  to  whicl^,  it  is  fuch  ths^t,  *  if  it  coincide! 
♦  with  another  right  line  in  any  two  points,  it 
y  muft  coincide  with  tl^t  Ufie  thirOi^hput  it^ 
^  whole  length,  * 

P\it  tl^e  moi^  &ulty  of  the  d?Qnidpns  ^^bov^ 
qiioteci,  $^ppf ars  tp  be  that  of  a  plane  angle» 
which,  l^owever,  li^  been  j^dopted  with  littfe 
variation  by  almoft  all  fubfequent  geometri- 
cians. The  flrange  and  paradoxical  difquifi- 
tions  which  have  been  entertained  concerning 
what  lA  cjjled  tht  angk  of  contaS^  fortned  by 
the  tangent  of  a  circle,  and  the  sidjacent  ps^ 
of  its  circumference,  are  weU  known  to  mather 
xnatici^ns;  aod  are  to  be  fouod  at  large  in 
Clavius'*  commentary  upon  Prop.  XVL  b.  8. 
of  the  Elements.  Thefe  para4oxes  feem  to 
^ye  no  other  foundation  than  the  vague  no-? 

tion 
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don  of  an  angle^  which  is  con^ned  in  Euclid's 
definition,  and  which  fpeaks  merely  of  the 
fneeting  di  the  lines  which  form  the  angte ; 
akhough  every  projperty  of  angles,  which  we 
find  legitimately  eftablifhed  iii  Geometry,  is 
evidendy  founded  upon  the  fuppofed  snterstc^ 
Hon  of  thofe  lines.  All  this  mathematical  fo- 
phiftry,  therefore,  would  have  been  completely 
obviated,  if  Euclid's  definition  had  informed 
us,  that  a  plane  an^  is  formed  by  the  inter-^ 
setlion  of  two  lines,  inftead  of  their  meeting 
with  one  another.  * 

PD  4  It 


*  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  of  the  obfcurity 
and  perplexity  which  is  complained  of  in  the  Fifth  Book 
of  the  Elements,  or  that  which  treats  of  the  general  pro- 
perties of  proportiona}  qut^Hities,  airtfes  from  the  want  of 
a  precife  and  fatisfaftory  definition  of  geometrical  ratio. 
For  I  cannot  agree  with  thofe  writers  who  think,  that 
this  relation,  on  account  of  its  Cmplicity,  does  not  admit 
of  being  defined  j  although  the  definition  given  by  Euclidj 
viz.  that  *  Ratio  is  a  mutual  relation  of  two  magnitudes 

'  of 
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It  is  hoped  that  thefe  protracted  remark* 
upon  the  definitions  of  Geometry,  will  not  ap^ 
pear  fuperfluous ;  fmce  it  may  be  gathered 
from  the  above  illuftrations,  that  an  error  in 
thefe  definitions  is  calculated  to  produce  mater 
;:lal  errors  in  the  conclufions  which  are  deduced 
from  them.  Remarks  of  a  fimilar  kind  might 
be  extended  to  the  definitions  of  the  lugher 
branches  of  Mathematics;  but  it  may  be 
deemed  that  I  have  already  entered  as  mi- 
nutely into  this  difquifition,  as  the  plan  of  my 
undertaking  will  warrant  One  further  obfer-r 
vation,  however,  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer,  to 
wity  that  thofe  things  which  are  afTumed  in  the 
definitions  of  new  branches  of  the  Mathematics, 
fhould  never  be  inconfiftent  with  the  firft  af- 
fumptions  of  its  purer  elements.  The  method 
of  indivisibles  J  as  propofed  by  Cayallerius,  was 

manifeftly 

*  of  the  fame  kind  to  one  another,  in  refpeft  of  quantity^* 
is  evidently  too  vague  to  forai  the  foundation  of  an; 
fubfequent  inveftigations. 
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manifeftly  liable  to  this  objection,  as  it  wa^ 
aflumed  in  it,  that  furfaces  were  made  up  of 
contiguous  lines,  and  folids,  of  contiguous  fur- 
faces  J  in  manifeft  contradid:ion  to  the  firft  de- 
finitions of  Geometry,  which  teach  us,  that  a 
line  has  no  breadth,  and  a  fuperficies  no  thick- 
nefs.  On  this  account,  the  method  of  indivi- 
fibles  was  never  confidered  as  poffefled  of  true 
geometric  purity ;  and  it  has  now  happily  giv- 
en place  to  the  much  more  unexceptionable, 
as  well  as  infinitely  more  ingenious  and  ufefid, 
method  oi  Fluxions. 

With  refpedb  to  thofe  firft  principles  of  Ma- 
thematics, called  Poftulates,  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
enter  into  any  very  minute  detail.  It  is  pretty 
plain,  that  their  claim  to  felf-evidence  is  chiefly 
founded  upon  perceptive  belief.  For  I  know 
no  other  way  in  which  we  can  be  convinced 
that  a  line  may  be  drawn  between  any  two 
points, — ^that  it  may  be  indefinitely  produced 
j^t  pleafure, — ^and  that  a  circle  may  be  de- 

fcribed 
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fcribed  about  any  centre^  and  with  any  radius^ 
than  by  an  immediate  reference  to  the  fenfes. 
Thefe  are  all  the  poftulates  which  Euclid  has 
exprefsly  laid  down  as  a  foundation  for  his 
propofitions.  But  the  enumeration  i$  not  com^ 
plete,  any  more  than  in  the  cafe  of  the  axioms ; 
for^  in  the  courfe  of  the  Elements^  fevetral  other 
poftulates  are  tacitly  afHimed.  Thus^  the  dcK 
roonftration  of  the  4th  Prop,  of  the  ift  Book, 
proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition  that  it  is  poflible 
to  apply  one  plane  figure  upon  another^  fo  as 
to  make  the  parts  of  the  one  coincide  with  the 
correfponding  parts  of  the  other ;  and  the  va- 
rious definitions'  of  the  nth  Book,  evidently 
proceed  upon  the  alTumed  poftulate,  that  a 
plane  may  be  made  to  revolve  around  one 
of  its  fide^  as  an  axis.  In  the  higher  bran* 
ches  of  the  Mathematics,  new  poftulates  are 
in  like  planner  affumed;  thus,  in  the  Conic 
Se^ons,  it  is  a^umed,  that  a  foUd,  particularly 
a  cone,  may  be  cut  by  a  j^e  in  any  required 
djr«^ipn  i  ^d  fo  forth. 
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If  the  ftrft  principles  of  mathematical 
icience,  its  axioms,  poftulates,  and  definitions, 
be  fairly  aflUmed,  and  accurately  laid  down, 
its  inveftigations  may  then  be  carried  on  ac- 
c€irding  to  the  ftri£teft  laws  of  demonfbrative 
proof;  for  eyery  ilep  of  its  dedu£tions  feemis 
to  confift  in  the  clear  application  of  fome 
neceflkry  tnjth  or  axiom  of  reafon.  Let 
DS  examine  how  Eudid  proceeds  in  the  de- 
monilrauoii  of  his  firft  propofitioii,  fo  as  ne- 
cefiarily  to  convince  us  that  the  triangle 
which  he  has  confbruded  is  really  equilateral* 
It  firiV  follows,  from  his  definition  of  a  circle, 
that  two  fides  of  his  tiiangle  are  equal  to  one 
another ;  and,  likewife,  th^t  the  third  fide  is 
jsqual  to  one  of  thefe  twa  To  prove,  thare<* 
fore,  the  equality  of  all  the  three  fides,  he  has 
paly  to  apply  his  fefl  axiom,  by  which  we 
are  uecefTarily  convinced,  that  *  things  which 
^  are  equal  to  the  f^M^e,  are  equal  to  one  an-r 
^  other.  *  Here,  therefwe,  the  proof  ccMfififls 
folely  in  the  application  of  an  ^xiom. 

The 
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The  demonftration  of  'his  fecond  propofi- 
tion  contains  no  more  than  a  fimilar  applica* 
tion  of  his  dd  axiom  ;  while,  in  its  conftruc- 
tion,  not  only  the  populates  are  made  ufe  of, 
as  in  the  conflrudtion  of  the  firft  propofition, 
but  likewife  the  conflruAion  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  now  eftablifhed  by  means  of  this  firft 
proportion ;  and  the  demonftration  of  the 
3d  proportion  refts,  in  like  manner,  upon  a 
fmgle  axiom,  while,  in  its  conftrud^ion,  the 
2d  propofitibn  is  employed.  Again,  the  4th 
propofition,  which  is  xhejirst  of  the  Theorems, 
is  founded  entirely  upon  the.  lOth  axiom,  and 
this  other  tacitly  affumed  one,  that  *  magni- 

*  tudes,  which  may  be  made  to  coincide  with 
*'  ejich  other  throughout  all  their  parts,  are  ex- 

*  adily  equal  to  each  other. '  And  in  the  de- 
monftration of  the  5th,  long  as  it  is,  no  pre- 
vious truth  is  applied  except  this  4th  propofi-^ 
tion,  and  the  sd  axiom ;  while,  in  its  con- 
ftrudion,  the  sd  propofition  is  employed. 

Thu$3^ 
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Thus,  the  fcience  of  Mathematics  advances 
in  its  reafonings,  either  by  the  application  of 
its  firft  principles,  or  of  thofe  truths  which  it 
has  already  eftablifhed,  to  new  cafes  of  an  end- 
lefs  variety,  till  at  length  it  arrives  at  the  difco* 
very  of  truths  apparently  the  moft  remote  from 
common  apprehenlion.  This  fucceffive  appli-* 
cation  of  its  eftablifhed  truths  to  new  cafes,  is 
evidently  nothing  elfe  than  an  exeniplificatiori 
of  that  axiom,  or  principle  of  reafon,  which 
teaches  us,  that  what  is  true  of  a  genus,  is  true 
of  all  the  individuals  comiprehended  under  it ; 
fo  that,  in  this  cafe  alfo,  the  procefe  of  demon- 
ftration  confifts  in  nothing  elfe  than  a  particu- 
lar application  of  an  axiom,  or  neceflary  firft 
principle.  As  this  axiom  conftitutes  the  bafis 
upon  which  the  demonftrative  evidence  of  the 
fyllogiftic  mode  of  reafoning  refls,  we  perceive 
the  truth  ojf:an  obfervation,  which  has  been 
frequendy  made,  that  every  demonflration, 
particularly  every  mathematical  demonflration, 
may  be  turned  into  a  feries  of  fyllog^ms. 

The 
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The  demondlfa^tioiis  of  Oeoftietry^  particu-' 
\tE^y  thc^e  of  its  element^  are  always  giveii  Iti 
the  fynthedcd  form,  as  regularly  deducible 
from  its  fail  principles,  and  from  one  another. 
It  mufty  however,  be  recoUeded,  that  the  pro- 
.  per  method  of  difcovery,  even  in  Geometry, 
is  not  Synthefis,  but  Analyfis.  That  the  an-« 
deitf  geometricians  poflefled  ^  method  of  ana-« 
lylis^  which  they  highly  prized,  and  which 
was  fyftesaadcafly  taught  in  various  feries,  or 
books  <A  geometrical  propofitions,  16  a  fad:  well 
kiiiown  to  Mathematkians ;  although  confides*^ 
abte  tmcertakity  prevails  as  to  the  precife  na- 
t«re  of  this  boafted  method  Tins  mudi, 
however,  is  certainly  known,  tliat  Che  general 
prmciple  upon  which  the  smcient  analysis  pro^ 
eeeded,  was,  to  t^e  fcH*  granted  the  truth  to  be 
proved,  and  deduce  therefrom  a  legitimate  fe- 
lies  of  ccmclufions,  utitil  thefe  ihoiftd  terminate 
1^  fome  felf-evidei^^  or  previouSy  afceftaln^d 
tfuth.  This  procefs,  when  reverfed,  h^csom 
a  fatisfadrory  fyntibe^-  demonllirati<[»^  ^  ibe 

ufual 
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lafual  Idnd ;  and  it  is  evident^  that  the  princi- 
(des  by  which  ovx  beU^  in  the  certainty  of 
bokh  Idnds  of  reafoning  is  regulated,  are  pre-* 
cifely  the  fame. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  mache^ 
matical  demonifarations  may  be,  and  frequent- 
ly are,  diicovered  by  fynthefis,  aa  well  as  by 
analyfis,  ahhoi^h  the  latter  method  is  beft  caL^ 
cukted  fcMT  the  purpofes  of  diicovery.  One 
leafba  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  the  conclu- 
&A  of  a  prq[>oiition  is  one  fimpfe  aflertion, 
while  the  premiies  generally  confift  of  two  or 
more  feparate  aliiimptions.  While^  therelbre, 
we  proceed  to  reafon  from  the  premifes  to  the 
coQclufioo,  we  are  liable  to  be  bewildered  by 
the  midtiplicity  of  paths  which  ofier  themfelves 
to  us  J  but  if  we  reverie  tiiis  method,  the  road 
is^ufualiy  iimple,  and  may  had  us  to  many 
different  conclufions,'  all  of  which  are  calculate 
ed  to  prove  the  truth  oi  our  propofrtion; 

But 
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But  hiiman  ingenuity  will  make  difcoverie^ 
In  Mathematics,  as  well  as  in  other  fciencesy 
by  methods  which  are  neither  ftridtly  analyti- 
cal, nor  fynthetical.  Dr  WalBs,  it  appears^ 
was  accuftomed  to  infer  a  general  truth  merely 
from  obferving  it  to  take  pkce  in  a  variety  of 
inflances ;  and,  by  this  kind  of  indudion,  he 
difcovered  many  of  his  moft  curious  propofi- 
tions.  The  great  field  of  mathematical  difcove- 
ry  has,  in  modem  times,  been  chiefly  confined 
to  the  fcience  of  Algebra,  in  which  the  method 
of  difcovery  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  be- 
ing purely  analytical.  In  this  fcience,  although 
the  folution  of  problems,  of  the  more  difficult 
kinds,  doubtlefs  demands  a  large  portion  of  in- 
genuity ;  yet  fo  happy  are  the  expedients^' 
which  it  poflefleSj  And  fo  precife  the  rules  of 
its  analyfis,  that,  in  ordinary  cafes',  a  common 
underftanding  is  fufiicient  for  overcoming  die 
difficulties  of  a  <jueftion.  Hence,  in  the  pre- 
fent  advanced  ftate  of  the  mathematical  fcien- 
ces^  we  find  the  province  of  Geometry  ufually 

limited 


limited  to  the  demonftration,  by  a  legitimate 
fynthefis,  of  thofe  truths  which  may  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  happier  expedients  of 
algebrsdc  analyfis* 


£fi  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER     n. 

Of  the  ladudion  of  Physical  Science. 

W  HiLE  the  fcience  of  Mathematics  was  ad- 
vancing towards  a  ftate  of  high  maturity,  and 
had  given  birth  to  the  immortdl  works  of 
Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  ApoUonius,  as  well 
as  to  the^more  refined  and  abftrad:ed  invefti- 
gations  of  the  algebraic  analyfis,  the  fcience 
of  Phyfics  was  yef*  in  its  infancy.  The  fmall 
progrefs  made  in  phyfical  fcience  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  as  well  as  by  the  Romans,  who, 
in  matters  of  fcience  and  literature,  were  only 
the  imitators  of  the  Greeks,  is  to  be  afcribed, 
pardy  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  people, 
partly  to  the  manner  in  which  they  conduded 
their  fcientific  inveftigations.    • 

The 
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The  Greets  were  a  nation,  as  Newton  ex-* 
prefles  it,  *  ma^s  philologica  quam  philofo- 
*  phica  ^  *  more  fitted  to  excel  in  elegant  li- 
terature, and  the  cultivation  of  the '  fine  arts, 
thaii  in  the  feverer  inveftigatiohs  of  philofo- 
phical  fcience.  Indeed,  in  fome  refpedls,  it' 
may  be  faid,  that  the  knowledge  of  nature  ra- 
ther declined,  Aan  advanced  in  the  fchools  of 
Grecian  philbfophy.  We  have  good  reafon  to 
believe,  that  Pythagoras  imported  into  Greece 
the  true  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  which  repre- 
fents  the  fun  as  the  centre  of  the  planetary 
motions.  Yet,  immediately  after,  it  was  taught 
by  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  and  others,  that 
the  earth  is  fixed  immoveably  in  the  centre  of 
the  univerfe;  a  dodririe  which,  being  after- 
wards varioufly  modified  by  Eudoxus,  Ptolemy, 
and  others,  became  the  prevailing  aftronomical 
fyftem  of  the  Greeks. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  endea- ' 
voured  to  -cultivate  the  fcience  of  Phyfics,  was 
EE  2  by 
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hj  no  means  calculated  eSe<fbial}y  to  anfwer 
that  end.  Enamoured  of  mathematical  fpecu- 
Iation$^  and  of  the  certaiiyy,  elegance^  and 
fimi^idty  of  gecKnetrical  proof^  they  feem  to 
liave  wiihed  to  introduce  into  phj^ficai  re* 
fearch  the  fame  iimpHcity  of  principle^  and  eb^ 
gance  of  arrangement.  Not  aware  that  all 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  muft 
reft  upon  the  be^  of  experience,  and  accurate 
obfarvation,  they  att^npted  to  eftabliih  a  fy^ 
tern  of  phyikal  icieiace  by  a  fynthetk  deduc* 
tion  boxA  a  few  afiumed  general  prineiptes^ 
inftead  of  by  a  carefid  analyfia  of  the  varied 
^pearancea  which  natwe  exhibits^ 

The  {^ofbphical  i^pecidadons  of  Arifiode, 
the  moft  adoured  of  aH  die  ancients  for  his 
fciendfic  acutenefs^  2^^d  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  diis  truth.  He  offers  to  the  world  an 
arrangement,  or  claillficadon,  of  all  die  objeds 
of  human  knowledge,  or  every  thmg  diat  can 
fonn  a  fui:yed  of  our  thoughts^  paft,  pi^ent^ 

and 
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and  to  come,  comprehended  linder  ten  general 
heads,  or  categories.  He  then  proceeds  to  in- 
quire what  might  be  aflerted,  or  (according  to 
the  fcholaftic  language)  predicated^  of  fuch  ge- 
neral conceptions  as  the  categories ;  and,  hav- 
ing done  this,  by  die  aid  of  abftra£t  reafoning, 
little  more  remdned  to  complete  the  Ariftote- 
lian  fyftem  of  philofophy,  than  to  arrange,  un- 
der their  proper  categories,  the  various  indi\i- 
dual  things  of  nature.  For  the  Organony  or 
Logic  of  Ariftode,  after  a  moft  laborious  in- 
veftigation,  eftabliflies  this  truth,  that  what- 
ever is  predicable  of  a  genus,  is  likewife  predi- 
cable  of  all  the  fpecies  of  that  genus ;  which 
felf-evident  principle  is  the  great  refult  of  all 
the  ingenuity  that  has  been  beftowed  by  the 
Ariftotelians  on  the  fyUogifm  and  its  various 
figures  and  modes.  In  the  arrangements  of 
the  genera  and  fpecies  of  the  categories,  how- 
ever, the  followers  of  Ariftotle  have  differed 
very  widely  jfrom  one  another,  and  have  am- 
ply evinced  the  unfteadinefs  of  th«  light  by 
££3  which 
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which  they  were  guided,  when  they  no  long-, 
ep  fervilely  followed  the  footfteps  of  their  great 
archetype. 

The  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  like  all  the  o-r 
ther  fyftems  of  the  ancient  fchools,  contained  a 
fuflGcient  (hare  of  arbitrary  aflumption  and  vi- 
fionary  hyppthefis.  It  was  a  rule  with  its  fol- 
lowers, never  to  decline  the  folution  of  any 
phenomenon  that  might  be  propofed  to  them  ; 
and  the  impofing  terms  of  substantial  forms ^ 
materia  prima^  generation^  corruption^  priva-- 
tiony  ^c.  were  offered  apd  received  as  fatis- 
fadory  philofophical  explanations  of  natural 
appearances.  The  learned  jargon,  and  demon- 
ftrative  folemnity,  in  which  this  fyftem  Was  en- 
veloped, feems  to  have  confpired,  with  the 
real  acutenefs  and  ingenuity  occafionally  dif- 
played  by  its  founder,  in  acquiring  to  it  a 
reputation,  and  an  extenfive  reception,  un- 
equalled   before    in    the   hiftory   of   fcience. 

The 
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The  Ariftotelian  philofophy  was  carried  by 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Afia ;  by  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  into  Egypt;  and  it  found  its  way  to 
Rome,  after  Greece  became  a  province  of  the 
empire.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Jews,  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan Arabs  during  the  Caliphate,  and 
continued  to  be  cultivated  by  the  fchoolmen 
through  all  Europe,  until  the  enlightened  asra 
of  the  fixteenth  century.  At  this  remarkable 
period,  deftined  to  give  birth  to  a  reformation 
both  in  religion  and  philofophy,  the  illuftrious 
Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  arofe,  whofe  fuperior 
genius  clearly  perceived  the  futility  of  what 
was  then  called  knowledge,  and  prompted  him 
to  explore  a  more  certain  path  for  the  profecu- 
tion  of  this  defirable  obje£t.  To  him  we  owe 
two  immortal  treatifes  :  the  firft  '  De  augmen- 

*  tis  Scientiarum, '  and  the  fecond  the '  Novum 

*  Organum ; '  which  have  for  their  objedt,  no- 
thing lefs  than  to  reform  the  fyftem  of  human 

EE  4  learning, 
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learning)  and  to  point  out  the  true  and  legiti- 
mate mode  of  fcientific  inveftigation.  * 

Rejeding  the  fyliogiftic  mode  of  itedbning, 
which  he  julUy  reprefents  as  a  mere  inftru-* 
ment  of  fcholaftic  difputation,  and  altogether 
incapable  of  advancing  in  the  Yeal  knowfedge 
of  nature^  Bacon  propofes  to  fub^tute,  in  it» 
room,  the  method  of  analytical  indu£don ;  ac-^ 
cording  to  which,  natund  phenomena  ace  fub* 
jefted  to  die  t^ft  of  obfervation  and  diligent 
imveffigation,  in  order  that  known  fa€ts  may 
fiirnifh  a  fure  foundation  for  general  truths. 
He  then  points  out  phyfical  experiment  as  the 
true  organ^  or  inftrument,  by  which  difcove* 
ries  in  nature  can  be  accomplifhed,  and  as  the 
only  effe(3:ual  method  of  drawing  men  off  from 

thofe 

*  *  Fruftya  expedlatur  augmentum  in  fclentiis  ex  fu- 
^  perindu£tione  novorum  fuper  vetqra,  inftauratio  facien- 

<  da  eft  ab  imis  fundamentis,  nifi  libeat  perpetuo  circum<» 

<  volvi  in  orbem  cum  exili  et  quad  contemnendo  pro^ 
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thofe  uncertain  fpeculadons  which  contribute 
nothing  towards  difcovering  the  true  nature  of 
things.  He  utterly  rejefks  hypothefis  and  con- 
jeSure,  as  the  means  of  fplving  natural  pheno- 
mena ;  he  ably  illuftrates  the  various  prejudi- 
ces, or  errors  (called  by  him  idola)  to  which 
the  human  intellefl:  is  more  p^uiiarly  obno- 
xious ;  and  happily  ridicules  the  veneration  for 
ancient  names  which  had  fo  long  prevailed  in 
the  worid.  If,  fays  he,  age  and  experience^ 
entitle  to  the  name  of  ancient,  we,  ^o  live 
in  the  fartheft  advanced  period  of  the  world, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  the  obfervations  of 
all  who  have  gone  before  us,  are  to  be  called 
the  ancients,  and  to'  have  our  opinions,  at  leaft 
in  matters  of  fcience,  treated  with  the  greatefl: 
refped.  ^ 

It  was  too  much,  however,  to  exped):  that 
the  precepts  of  Bacon,  however  judicious, 
{hould  at  once  overthrow  a  fyftem  of  error, 
which  had  the  accumulated  authority  of  ages 

to 
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to  fupport  it.  Many.phyfical  inquirers,  indeed, 
were  fagacious  enough  to  difcover,  that  experi- 
ment and  analytical  indu(3:ion  were  the  only  cer- 
tain means  of  advancing  the  knowledge  of  na- 
ture. Such  were  the  celebrated  Roger  Bacon, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  Gilbert  of  Cplchefter,  who  wrote 
immediately  before  Lord  Verulam;  Galileo, 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  this  il- 
luftrious  sera  of  fcience  ;  Mr  Boyle,  who 
made  his  philofophical  experiments  not  long 
after,  and  fome  others..  But  the  paffion  for 
hypothefis,  aird  fynthetic«  reafoning,  was  by 
no  means  extinguifhed ;  and  was  deftined, 
foon  after,  to  receive  a  powerful  fandion 
from  the  example  of  the  ingenious  Def- 
cartes ;  who  feems  to  have  been  adua^ted  by 
the  ambition  of  founding  a  fe<a:,  in  that  fcience 
which  properly  difclaims  ^1  fefts,  and  admittj 
of  no  other  authority  than  nature  herfelf,  * 

At 

*    *  De  tous  les  philofophes, '   fays  Condillac,  •  le 

*  Chancelier 
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At  the  prefent  advanced  period  of  philofo-r 
phical  fcience,  we  cannot  help  wondering  at 
the  general  reception,  and  unbounded  applaufe 
which  the  phyfical  fyftem  of  Defcartes  expe- 
rienced ;  when  it  is  evident,  that  its  whole 
fabric  of  materia  subtilisy  absolute  plenum^-  rota-r 
tory  particlesy  and  vortices^  had  no  other  foun- 
datioiuthan  in  the  reveries  of  his  own  lively 
imagination.     This  Ihould  teach  us  an  ufeful 

leflbn 


*  Chancelier  Bacon  eft  celui  qui  a  le  mieux  connu  la 
\  caufe  de  nos  enreurs.     D  a  vu  que  les  idees  qui  font 

*  Touvrage  de  TefpTit,  avaient  cte  mal  faites,  et  que  par 

*  confequent  pour  avancer  dans  la  recherche  de  la  verite 

*  il  fallait  les  refaire.     Mais  pouvait-on  Tecouter  ?     Pre- 

*  venu  comme  on  Fetoit  pour  le  jargon  de  Tecole  ou  pour 

*  les  idees  innees  ne  devoit-on  pas  traiter  de  chimerique 

*  le  projet  de  renouveller  I'entendement  humain  ?    Bacon 

*  propofait  une  methode  trop  parfaite  pour  etre  I'auteur 

*  d'une  revolution.     Defcartes  devait  mieux  rcuffir,  foit 

*  parce  qu'il  laiffait  fubfifter  une  partie  des  erreurs,  foit 

*  parce  qu'il  ne  femblait   quelquefois  en  detruire^  que 

*  pour  en  fubftituer  de  plus  feduifantes. '   {Artde  Penser^ 
at  the  end.) 
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leflbn  of  caution,  againft  implicidy  admitting 
any  new  fyftem  of  fpeculation,  however  inge»- 
nioufly  conftru£led,  or  generally  admired. 

But  the  period  was  at  hand,  when  the 
true  mode  of  inveftigating  nature  was  fo 
admirably  illuftrated  and  exemplified,  as  to 
render  it  impoflible  that  it  ihould  aftetwards 
be  wholly  overlooked  in  the  fpeculations  of 
ingenious  men.  This  ineftimable  fervice  to 
icience  was  performed  by  the  immc^tal  New- 
ton, of  whom  it  may  fafely  be  faid,  that  during 
the  period  of  his,  fortunately^  long  life,  he  did 
more  in  elucidating  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  communicating  found  and  important  know* 
ledge  to  mankind,  thaix  has  been  done  by  the 
coUedive  labours  of  all  the  natural  phllofophers 
that  have  preceded  or  yet  followed  him.  IBa- 
con,  indeed,  had  the  merit  of  firft  inculcating 
the  true  principles  of  phyfical  inveftigation  j  but 
it  was  left  for  Newton  to  prove  to  the  world 
what  wonderful  difcoveries  might  be  made,  by 

ftriftly 
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flxi^tty  adhering  to  the  rules  of  analytical  in- 
clusion; and  to  fix  more  precifely,  both  by 
{Mrecept  and  example,  than  had  ever  been  done 
before,  the  true  laws  of  philofophizing^ 

According,  then,  to  the  principles  of  what 
is  now  generally  called  the  Newtonian  philofo- 
phy,  the  object  of  the  fdence  of  Phyfics,  is  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  various  phenonie* 
na  of  nature,  and  their  general  laws.  Thefe 
phenomena  are  made  known  to  us,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe  alone;  which 
is,  therefore,  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
firft  principles,  or  foundations,  of  the  fcience 
of  Phyfics.  Another  firft  principJe  of  this 
fdence  iB,  the  convi(3ion  whidi  all  men  have 
^  of  the  fteady  recurrence  of  natural  phenomena^ 
or  that,  in  the  events  of  nature,  the  fiiture  will 
refemble  the  paft  ;  of  which  conviction  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  affign  the  origb^  (Qi. 
VIII,  $  3»)  Thefe  natiural .  j^ienomena^  or 
events  are,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  diftinguifli- 

ed 
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ed  from  the  works  of  art,  and,  on  the  othe^, 
from  preternatural  or  miraculous  appearances. 
Thus,  the  figure  of  a  houfe,  or  a  chalir,  is  not  a 
natural  phenomenon  ;  though  that  of  a  tree,  or 
an  animal,  is  :  and,  when  I  move  a  body  with 
my  hand,  its  motion  is  not  a  natural  phenome- 
non, although,  when  it  is  thrown  into  the  air, 
its  path,  after  it  goes  out  of  my  hand,  is  a  na- 
tural phenomenon.  Agadn,  if  a  piece  of  iron 
finks  in  water,  this  is  a  natural  phenomenon  ; 
but,  if  it  is  made  to  fwim  in  that  fluid,  by  the 
immediate  interpofition  of  Divine  poweir,  this 
is  not  a  natural  phenomenon,  but  a  miracle. 

The  phenomena  of  nature,  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited to  our  fenfes,  are  of  an  almoft  endlefs 
variety  and  complication.  Xo  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  them  all,  individually,  is  therefore  ma-' 
nifeftly  impoflible;  and  it  is  only  by  the  help 
of  arrangement  and  claflification  that  we  are 
enabled  to  form  an  acquaintsmce  with  thdu: 

general 
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general  nature*  Aided  by  patient  inveftiga- 
tion,  we  find  out  points  of  refemblance  in  phe- 
nomena, which,  in  various  refpedls,  difagree  ; 
we  afcertain  whether  the  diverfity  be  perma- 
nent, or  only  accidental ;  and,  if  it  be  the  latter, 
we  confider  the  phenomena  as,  in  faft,  reducible 
to  the  fame  clafs.  Thus,  the  cultivation  of  the 
fcience  of  Phyfics,  enables  us  gradually  to  ge- 
neralize, or  to  advance  from  the  knowledge  of 
particulars  to  that  of  generals  ;  and,  when  we 
can  no  farther  thus  afcend,  we  give  to  that 
ultimate  phenomenon,  which  conftitutes  the 
clafs  to  which  a  variety  of  fubordinate  appear- 
ances have  been  referred,  the  name  of  a  law 
rf  nature. 

To  illuftrate  this  analytical  procefs,  let  us 
take,  for  an  example,  the  inveftigation  of  any 
one  general  law  of  nature,  as,  for  example, 
Gravitation.  From  time  immemorial  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  heavy  bodies  naturally  fall 
towards  the  earth;  but  it  was  referved  for 

Galileo 
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Galileo  to  inveiligate  the  particular  laws  by 
which  this  defcent  is  regulated,  and  to  fhew^ 
that  the  velocity  of  the  falling  body  is  uniform- 
ly accelerated,  and  the  fpaces  it  defcribes,  regu-* 
larly  as  the  fquares  of  the  times.  This  illuftri- 
ous  philofopher  likewife  demonftrated,  that  the 
oUique  path  of  a  projedtile,  which  is  aGted  up^ 
on  by  the  force  of  projection,  and  the  tendency 
to  defcend,  conjoindy,  is  the  precife  curve  of  a 
parabola.  The  heavenly  bodies,  during  their 
mutual  ap{»:oaches  to  each  other,  may  be  con- 
templated in  the  light  cjf  defcending,  or  fallic^ 
bodies;  but  thb  fpeculation  was  referved  for 
another  genius,  and  another  age.  Meanwhile, 
Kepler,  a  Pruflian  aftronomer,  difcovered,  by 
means  of  patient  obfervation  and  comparifon, 
certain  laws  by  which  the  planetary  motions 
are  regulated.  He  found,  that  thefe  bodies 
all  move  in  ellipfes;  that  the  areas  they  de- 
fcribe  are  {^q>ordonal  to  the  times  of  defcrip- 
tion ;  and,  that  the  iquares  of  the  periods  of 
iiMi  xevolutioQSy  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  dis- 
tances 
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tances  front-'liie  point  about  Which  they  re- 
volve. This  adV$jitc^  in  generalization,  was  the 
fole  fruit  of  clofe  obfefvatidft ;  but  the  immor- 
tal Newton  was  able  afterwards  to  deihonftrate, 
that  Kepler's  laws  were  tieteflafily  true  of 
every  body  made  to  revolve  in  a  regular  curve, 
by  the  joint  a£tion  of  a  projectile  forde,  and  a 
cehttal  power-;  fuch,  that  it  dfminiflied  in  in- 
tenfity  as  the  fqiiare  of  the  diftanc^  from  it  in- 
cfeafed.  This  alfo  was  known  to  be  the  law  of 
that  power  by  which  a  ftone  iiS  made  to  fall 
towards  the  earth ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
peculiar  deflexions  of  the  planets  were  Ihewn, 
by  Newton,  preoifel]^  to  accord  to  the  fame 
general  principle.  Thus  was  eftablifhed,  upon 
the  fareft  bafis,  the  Newtonian  theory  of  Uni^ 
versed  Gravitation ;  a  theory,  of  wonderfiil  ex- 
tent and  importance  in  explaining  the  pheno- 
mena of  ^nature;  Subfeqiient  philofophers  have 
attempted  ftill  farther  to  generalize ;  and  to 
fliew,  that  this  widely  extended  principle,  thus 
unfolded  by  Newton,  is  included  in  another  ftill 

FF  more 
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IBore  general^  vix.  that  of  In^tdsCk  They  ^ 
fdibe  the  motiom  of  the  ptfaetary  bodies,  as 
well  as  of  thofe  which  aare  attradled  by  tJie 
earth,  to  the  impiilfe  of  a  certain  iavifible  fluidy 
which  they  call  Ether,  and  which  they  &ppo& 
to  be  every  where  prefent^  momg  in  all  diiec« 
tioQS.  But,  befides  ^t  it  has  new  yet  beont 
demonftrated,  tbat  the  modons  of  fisrh  a  fluid 
are  fiiited  to  produce  the  viftUe  efie&s  of  grar* 
Station  •^  It  18  mamfeftly  contrary  ta  the  ^[wk 
of  the  true,  or  Newtonian,  phifafc^y,  to  a- 
fcribe  phenomsena  to  the  agency  of  an  elem^ir 
whofe  eidflence  ia  not  proved,  JMit  take»  ibr 
granted.  In  this  &rther  ftqp^  of  geoera&SjatioQ,^ 
.  then,  we  are  as  yet  unwarranted  to  proceed^ 
without  departing  ftoni  the  principles  of  true' 
philofophy.  * 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  die  true  obje^  of  the 
fcience  c^  Phyfics  is,  to  arra^qge  the  phenome-' 

*  See  ^ncyclop.  Briun.     Articles  Philosophy  and 
'  Physics. 
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A&  of 'nature  under  a  pertain  number  of  genenL 
dailedy  wUch  Gonflittite  tbff  kws  of  lutiitre^  and 
ore  to  bo  confidoled  ^  uhnnajM  iit6l%  oar  fiitfii 
princ^M^  tiBy  byr  a  farmer  pix>gr«&  ih  andiyti^ 
cal  inir^ffigation,  we  are  abb  to  c^minifh  their 
ttutnbexv  and  redkade  the  phenomenal  compie-< 
bended  cmdet  one  geiiend  kv^r^  to  the  ch& 
whkh  eonifitutes  another  general  Xsm.  While 
we  thus  reduce  a  new  phendmerienL  to  that  kwr 
of  nature  td  whkh  it  propeily  bebt^  we  are 
feid,  in  common  koguage^^  to  afiign  it&  camfe^ 
Thus^  Newton  la  laid  to  hate  diicoveced  that 
graoitatim  is?  the  0Htt  by  which  die  fdanetr 
£^  retsuxtedl  in  dieir  orbiis,  whik  they  sevolvie 
round  the  fiacir  We  muft,  however,  canefiiily 
keep  ia  mindf,  that  the  term  CiOfMt^^  take;!  la 
tlm  ienfe,  knpom  fem^thing  vei^  di&ns&t 
from  t^  aS\ve  energy  which  we  are  led  to 
beHeve  ie  neeefi^y  concerned-  in  die  produce 
6of^  oi  every  na^ur^  phenottienDti^  However 
firmly  we  may  be  ccttmAced  of  the  sealky  a£ 
fuch  adive  and  efficient  catdes^  candoaxrobfigefli 

FF  2  US 
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us  to  acknowledge  our  ignorinGe  ctf  theuf  na- 
ture and  mode  of  operation.  The  ancient  phi- 
Itibphical  fefb^  indeed^  made  no  fchiple  in 
giving  their  f^itiments  on  this  diffidiljt  fubjed:^ 
and  much  of  the  philofophy  of  Pythiaigoras,  of 
Plato,  and  of  Ariftode,  bonfiib  in'  {peculations 
concerning  the  agency  of  fpiritual  eflfences,  of 
departed  fouls,  of  demons,  >  or  of  theiunwecial 
foul  of  the  world,,  in  producing  the  various 
changes  of  nature.  The  Newtonian  philofo^ 
pher,  however^  haa  wifely  difmiffed  fuch  |t>e- 
dilations  from  its  phyfical  Invjeftigations  ;  and 
profelles  merely  to  iaveftigate  the  general  laws 
of  natural  events,  and  to  apply  thefe  to.  the 
explanation  of  particular  phenomena.  .  If,  in- 
deed, we  adopt  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  and. 
fuppofe  a  conftandy  preceding  event  to  be  the 
caufe  of  that  which  immediately  follows  it^ 
then,  we  may  ftiU  conlider  Phyllcs  as  the  fci- 
ence  of  causes ;  but  of  the  adive  and  eflSicient 
caufes  of  phenomena,  it,  in  ftrid  propriety,, 
takes  ho  cognizance. 

The 
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TMfe  reality  of  this  diftindion  is  admira-^ 
bly  illuftrated  by  Dr  Reid,  in  his  Eflays  on 
the  Adive  Powers  of  Man.  (Eflay  L  c.  6^) 
Among  other  excellent  remarks,  it  is  there 
faid,    that    *  *  the    whole    objeft   of    natural 

*  philofophy,  as  Newton  exprefsly  teaches,  is 

*  reducible  to  thefe  two  heads ;  firft,  by  juft 

*  induction,  from  experiment  and  obfervation, 

*  to  difcover  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  then  to 

*  apply  thofe  laws  to  the  folution  of  the  phe- 

*  nomena  of  nature.  This  was  all  that  this 
^  great  philofopher  attempted,  and  all  that  he 
^  thought  attainable.  And  diis,  indeed,  he 
^  attained,  in  a  great  meafure,  with  r^rd  to 

*  the  motions  of  our  planetary  fyftem,  and  with 

*  regard  to  the  rays  of  light.     But  fiippofing 

*  that  all  the  phenomena  that  fall  within  the 

*  reach  of  our  fenfes,  were  accounted  for  from 

*  general  laws  of  nature,  juftly  deduced  from 

*  experience,  that  is,  fuppofing  natural  philofo- 

*  phy  brought  to  its  utmoft  perfedion,  it  does 

*  not  difcover  the  efficient  caufe  of  any  one 

FF  3  *  phenomenon 
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phenomenon  in  nature^  Hie  Isws  ofllature 
are  die^  nd)te|  accbrifitig  to  ivvhibh  dit  dieds 
tfe  {tochkced;  bat  there  ini9ft  be  It  ca^b 
viddi  djpexntes  aocording  to  thefe  tvdek  1^ 
Tulea  of  navigation  never  tial^igatdd  |l  ftif^, 
Tlie  rules  iaf  ttrcfakedture  nevidr  Isiiiik  4 
iuDoft,  Natural  phiksToplMtty  hy  great:  at- 
tendcsi  to  the  comfe  of  qiftori,  havie  4]ifoQh 
vereil  many  pf  her  laws,  £|iid  haw  very  ha|)4 
fSly  Implied  thebi  tQ  aoaoqnt  for  anany  pbe^ 
vayMmdL  \  but  they  havesevier  diicairered  die 
effiderit  x:iiu&  of  any  one  pUenomenon ;  noi- 
do  thofe  who  have  difliha:  ndtions  of  the 
pi^ieifilQi  of  the  &teficef  nsJce  any  foch  pre- 
leiAce.  UpOQ  the  theatre  of  iiature  we  Kee 
trtmtmer^ble  9&l^  which  require  an  a^^t 
endowed  with  active  po^^Hrer ;  be^  the  ligetit 
f9  behind  the  fceiie.  Whether  it  te  the 
Supi^enus  Oiufe  alone,  or  a  fubordinate  caufe, 
or  ctafbs ;  and,  if  fiabordinate  caufes  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Alm%hty,  what  then:  matore, 
thfir  Qumber,  and  iheir  different  oflke$  may 

'-  be, 
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^  be^  are  j^ngs  hid,  for  wife  reafons,  without 
^  doubt,  from  the  human  eye. ' 

It  is  fufficiaitly  evident,  from  what  has^ 
been  faid,  that  the  mo4e  of  inveftigation  which 
is  calculated  to  advance  the  fdence  of  Phyfics, 
is  eilentially  different  from  that  which  is  fuited 
to  Mathematical  fcience.  The  induction  of 
Phytics  is  a  pure  analylis,  afcending  from  ob- 
ferved  fads  and  phenomena,  to  the  difcove- 
ry  of  their  general  laws,  or  principles ;  the 
induction  of  Mathematics,  although  it  may,  for 
the  fake  of  convenience,  affume  the  an^ytical 
form,  yet  admits  of  being  carried  on  by  a  ftridl 
fynthefis,  or  reafoning  a  priori^  from  its  firft 
principles.  The  truths  of  Phyfics*  can  be  ga- 
thered only  from  a  long  continued  experience  j 
but  thofe  of  Mathematics  are  deduced,  by  the 
powers  of  reafoning  alone,  from  the  (imple 
firft  principles  of  the  fcience,  without  any  re- 
ference to  experience.  Yet,  when  once  gene- 
ral laws,  or  principle^,  are  eftabliflied  in  phy- 

FF  4  fical 
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fical  fcience,  thefe  maty  be  advanta^oufly  ap- 
plied to  the  elucidation  of  particular  pheno^ 
mena  by  ftrid  fynthetical  reafoning.  Thus, 
Galileo,  finding  that  a  projeftile  is  afted  upon 
by  the  two  forces  of  gravitation  and  impulfe, 
whofe  laws  he  had  previoufly  eftabliftied,  was 
able  to  demonftrate,  fynthetically,  that  it  muft 
defcribe  the  precife  curve  of  a  parabola.  In 
thefe,  and  other  cafes  of  phyfical  invefligation, 
the  very  form  of  mathematical  proof  is  advan- 
tageoufly  employed,  upon  the  confideration, 
that  the  various  relations  of  matter  and  motion, 
to  which  many  natural  phenomena  are  redu- 
cible, admit  of  accurate  meafurement  aad  cal- 
culation. 

As  phyfical  fcience  confifts  in  afcribing  par- 
ticular  phenomena  to  their  proper  general  laws, 
it  is  evident  that  the  certainty  of  our  deduc- 
tions in  this  fcience,  will  depend  upon  the  juft 
application  of  that  principle  of  reafon,  which 
leads  us  to  aflert  of  eVery  fpecific  thing,  that 

which 
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whidi  is  true  of  its  comprehending  genus ;  a 
principle  or  axiom  which  we  have  already  feen 
to  be  of  the  moft  fiequent  employment  in  ma- 
thematical fcience.  In  Mathematics,  however, 
if  the  juft  method  of  inveftigation  be  fdlowed, 
there  can  be  no  room  for  doubting  that  this 
principle  is  fairly  applied.  But  in  Phyfics  we 
have  by  no  means  the  fame  certainty  upon  all 
occafions;  becaufe,  though  two  phenomena  may 
agree  in  all  the  circumftances  which  have  come 
under  our  obfervation,  they  may  yet  differ  in 
others,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  there- 
fore, may  be  improperly  reduced  to  the  fame 
general  law.  In  many  inftances,  however,  the 
points  of  refemblance  may  be  fo  numerous,  as 
to  remove  all  fhadow  of  doubt  concerning  die 
identity  of  the  general  principle ;  as  in  the  cafe 
of  the  planetary  motions,  wluch  Newton  has 
demonftrated  to  be  regulated  by  the  fame  law 
which  caufes  a  ftone  to  fall  to  the  earth. 

Thus,  Phyfics  can  only  be  called  a  probable 

fcience, 
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laeoce,  although,  in  a  great  many  inftaQces^  at-* 
taining  to  certainty.  The  pauies  of  error  in 
this  fcience,  accordiqg  to  die  view  we  have 
taken  of  the  fubje&,  can  arife  only,  either,  ift. 
From  the  fiilfe  alKimption  of  phenomena,  and 
the  ftafiement  of  tfaoTe  things  to  be  fiids,  which 
have  no  real  foundation  in  nature ;  or,  2d, 
From  arran^g  fad$  improperly,  unda  cla&s 
to  which  they  do  not  belong. 

The  firft  of  thefe  fources  of  errcnr,  the  fidfe 
aflumption  of  phenom^ia,  ia,  in  general,  much 
eaiier  <^  detedHon  than  the  lafL  It  was,  in-* 
deed,  very  fruitful  in  fdfe  philofophy,  before 
the  proper  mediod  of  cultivating  phyfical  fci- 
ence  was  underftood ;  and  the  principal  phyfi-* 
cal  fyftems  of  the  ancients,  contain  litde  elfe 
than  aMurd  hypothefes,  inftead  of  a  detail  of 
^e  a^al  phenomena  of  natura  Such  is  the 
aflertion  of  Heraclitus,  concerning  the  cylio-* 
drical  figure  of  the  earth ;  the  dodlrine  of  Calip- 
pus,  that  the  celeftiai  ipheres  are  formed  of 

cryftalj. 
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oyftal  i  Arxftode's  dogmas  concerning  fub* 
ftaoitial  forms  ;  and  fo  fortb.  In  faft,  till  the 
time  of  Newtcsn,  who  firft  fucce&fully  demon-* 
ftrated  ike  mefficiency  of  reafoning  from  hypo* 
thtifes  in  Phyiks,  the  fame  fource  of  enor 
continued  to  be  very  prevalent  among  the  mo-' 
dem$*  Thus,  the  whdc  phyiical  fyftem  of 
Defcartes  is  grounded  upon  the  affumption, 
that  ifie  tiniverfe  originally  coniifted  of  nothing 
more  than  a  fet  of  cubes  of  matter,  whirled 
about  with  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity.  Leib* 
aitz  grcmnds  his  pUidfophy  upon  the  hypo^ 
thetical  lexiftence  of  a  iet  of  original  particles 
of  matter,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  he  calls 
monads:  other  pfaiiofophers  have  aiZigned  di£fer«« 
etit  qualities  to  thefe  conftituait  particles,  and 
called  them  atoms :  But  ail  the  while,  the  exift^ 
ence  of  the  atoms,  the  monads,  and  die  Carter 
fian  cid^es,  rsfts  upon  no  other  evidence  thai^ 
mere  hypothefis. 

At   prefent,  experience   has  rendered  us 

more 
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more  cautious  in  this  matter ;  and  if  ingenious 
mefn  are  ftill  prone  to  indulge  in  GonjeSure 
where  fafts  are  wanting,  others  are  by  no 
means  inclined  to  miftake  fuch  hypothetical 
reveries  for  found  philofophy,  but  alk  for  fads 
fully  inveftigated  and  cautioufly  afcertained,  as 
tthe  bafis  of  phyfical  reafoning  and  theory. 

Oppofite  to  the  admiflion  of  phenomena, 
which  haye  no  real  exiftence  in  nature,  is  the 
rejection  of  thofe  which  are  grounded  upon 
fofficient  evidence;  a  fource  of  error  chiefly 
confined,  at  leaft  in  knodem  times,  to  thofe 
philofophers  called  Sceptics.  Thofe  perfons 
pretend  to  queftion  the  evidence  dF  their  fen- 
fes,  of  their  memory,  or  of  their  cojifciouf-r 
nefs;  by  the  teftiniony  :of  which  the  ratiqnal 
part  of  mankind  have  been  ^ded  in  the  regur 
ktion  of  their  moft  important  concerns  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  In  lieu  of  the  irrefiftible 
convidtion  which  thofe  faculties  bring  along 
with  them,  they  are  difpofed  to  fubftitute  the 

proofs 
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proofeiafFoMedvby  tKeir  own.fophifm's;  which 
exhibits  an riaftance^of. One  .of  the  ftrangeft  pa- 
ralbgifms^  or  an  admiffion  of  the  lefs  evident, 
in  lieu  of  the  more  convincing,  ^  to  be  founid  in 
the  .records  of  fcience.  But!  we  have  already 
had  .repeated  dccafion  to  expofe  the  futility  of 
fach  fophiftry ;  and  it  is  indeed  the  principal 
objefl:  of  aii  inquiry  like  the  prefent,  to  deteft 
its  abfiirdify,  and  to  place  upon  their  proper 
foundation  thofe  firft  principles  of  the  different 
branches  oS  knowledge  which  we  derive  from 
our  various  intellectual  faculties. 

The  fecond  general  fource  of  error  in  phy- 
fical  fcience,  above  ftated,  is  a  wrong  ciaflifica- 
tibn  of  phenomena,  or  the  afligning  to  the 
fame  law  of  nature  phenomena  which,  in  fadl, 
belong  to  different  laws.  This  is  a  caufe  of 
error,  doubtlefs,  very  difficult  to  be  avoided, 
and  that  which  will,  probably,  always  continue 
to  render  phyfical  fpeculations  in  foihe  degree 
uncertain.     Even  when  natural  laws  appear  to 

be 
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be  verf  finnly  eftahliflied,  new  iada  may  be 
diicovered,  which  (hall  aker  our  opinioos  coii« 
cemingthem.  Thus,  there  are  not  wandng 
thofe  who  wifh  to  fubftitute  anctiier  explana- 
tion of  the  tides,  in  room  of  that  aligned  by 
the  immortal  Newton,  vi%.  gravitaitioii.  Widi 
mcHre  reafon,  perhaps,  do  we  find  his  theory 
of  the  rectilineal  courfe,  and  mateiiality  of  die 
pardcksof  light,  ftill  oppofed  by  thofe  who 
e^oufe  the  Qutefian  hypothefis,  of  an  ethmal. 
luminous  ^ukL  In  other  cafes,  the  ground  of 
diilent  is  far  more  fub^landaL  Thus,  chemifis 
are  at  prefent  divided  in  opinion,  whether  the 
phenomena  of  heat  are  to  be  afcr&ed  to  the  a« 
gency  of  a  peculiar  fli^nd,  according  to  die  £yf^ 
tern  of  Boerhaave,  which  has  been  fo  fbongly 
fiipported  by  die  experimoits  of  modem  che^ 
mills ;  or  may  be  accounted^&r  by  the  mere 
fpecific  adion  of  the  particles  of  body ;  2v  doe- 
trine  whidh  is  faadioned  by  the  iliuflrious 
names  of  Boyle,  Bacon,  and  Newton,  and 
feems  at  prefent  to  be  gaining  ground  with 

chemifts 
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dwnfiffe  of  rejmtarion.  Again,  although  Ae 
RaftMiftlari:  theory  dF  a  Single  elediic  fluid, 
exiiting  fomedmes  hi  a  redundant,  fbmedmes 
m  a  deficient  (bte,  is  that  which  is  moft  gene^^ 
rally  admitted  in  the  iyftems  of  eledbicity; 
yet  there  are  not  wanting  many  eleftricians, 
who  think  the  phenomena  of  their  fcience 
better  explained  by  the  fuppofition  of  two 
eleftricf  fluids  of  oppofite  qualities,  fome- 
times  exifting  in  a  feparate  and  perceptible 
form,  fometimes  in  a  fbte  of  inadive  combin- 
ation. 

Thefe  fads  fliould  induce  us  to  be  cautious 
how  we  admit,  as  certain,  explanations  of  na- 
ti«cal  phenomena,  which  future  difcoveries 
may  overturn ;  and  fhould  lead  us  to  examine, 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  attention,  all  the  points 
of  apparent  identity  and  diverfity  among  thofe 
phenomena  which  we  clafs  together.  For  it 
is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  humaij  mind  to 
feek  for  points  of  analogy  where  none  really 

exift  J 
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exift;  and. to  endeavour  to  reduce,,  to  a  few 
general  principles,  all  die  fads  which  come 
within  the  fphere  of  its  obfervation. 


CHAF-» 
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CBAPtER   THIRD* 
Of  the  Indii^dii  «f  Metapltyfics  tod  odier 

Aftbk  the  ftitt  (fifetiffibn  which  ha^tteeih  be- 
ftqwed  upob  the  nature  of  phyfidal  ifidiiaioti, 
it  will  hot  be  cieceflary  to  makemkny  obierrtti* 
tiomuponthepecufiadUesof  the  ifiidu^oii  adapt** 
ed  to  Metaphyfics,  or  the  phiiofi^phy  of  mind. 
It  may,  bdeed^  be  ttuly  iaid  diat  the  feiences  of 
FlTfics  and  Metapb3rfica  diffitf  much  i3fiQr^ 
eachodier  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  ob- 
jeds,  than  in  the  mode  according  td  which 
they  ou^t  to  be  cultivated  ;  and  occafion  has 
aheady  been  fumifhed,  more  than  once  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  to  detail  the  principal 
rules  by  which  metaphyfical  inreftigation  ihould 
in  general  be  regulated. 

GO  The 
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The  fdence  of  Metaphyiics,  like  Phyllcs, 
can  be  fuccefsfully  cultivated  only  by  a  QxiCt 
and  cautious  analyfls.  Both  fciences  muft  com- 
mence witii  4fc£lfeHU>n  HaiH^iBM^on  o{h€ts 
and  phenomena,  which  come,  by  degrees,  to 

^.4ig«fisi  ^m^^^lfm^  tS8d«c.J:!fi(tfial$steitil 
laws.  But  the  ibufji^^fSn  which  the  fads 
are  deiired,  are  widely  Afferent  in  thefe  two 
b9>PfiJb9«r«ifi<lteM«>  n^nbdlH>iii(fliOifeQfes.^t 

Wfh^BftKHkbJ^%i^e»;iB(ltlM()C«fec:ofLS%[^; 

d9^MatAb^l)i^9r:^lil«e^^o»^  rcndenoe. 
q|f^<!w4»o^!fi5^li.<?  !ftfontoa,toifcwfl«4gWD£the 

w«^l**i(5»i  «fciteailiiaii4.  (hftftpo©f*iof  iiiftbr^^ 
'^^P&i9^f^eW:^'%:li«'  «o  hsIgathoNdfrfam 
t|if;j||^i^  fli|ii|t)i»}ofi>pbyi>7ftnd[:thfi  arts^.c^iaa. 
^a|iu9ati$)ff>ciCii^^  Iftni^ikie^  oC  bngtege  r:all 
of{yr^(^.-^a!!flMg^l^pfto).'&e'ioi>nflabitixin  <rf 
t|ke  Ih}9^.  jaibdf '. !  to  jw|dsh  they;  owe  ib«r 


It 
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-  It  Is  evident,  that  as  melaphyfical  fcience^ 
like  phyfical,  xx>nfifts  in  arranging  particular 
plieno^diia  tinda:  their  proper  general  laws^ 
the  certainty  '6f  its'  deductions,  likewife,  yfrA 
depend  upbn  the  juft  application  of  that  kxibin, 
which  t^die^  vii^  that  what  isr  true  of  a  genus 
orcfcifs,  i«('trlie  of  a3t  the  ihdiVidualfe' cbmpre- 
hended  undd:  it.  '  The  tifuil  caules  oF  error  ill 
this  fcience  dfo,  ias  in  Pfiylids,  wfll  oe,'  eltfier 
the  falfe  afibmption  of  fads  and  phenorneha ; 
«p  (he  arrangement  of  thefe  under  clafles  to 
Which  diey  do  not  properly  belongs  * 

TTie  fiifft  of  thefe  caiifes  of  en'ot  has  beeit 
as  fruitfut  of  abiurd  fpeculatioii  in  Metaphyfics^ 
as  in  Phyficsi  Witnefs  the  ftraiige  confequen- 
ces  that  have  been  deduced  from  the  celebrated- 
hypothefis  of  idea^,  or  images  of  things  pre-^ 
fent  in  ^  brain,  as  varioufly  modified  in  die 
iyfteffis  df  ancient  and  inodem  philofophers. 
Other  inftances  of  a  like  Knd  are  f  o  be  found 
ittHardey's  hypothetical  fyftein  of  the  vibra- 
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dons  and  Tibndundes  of  die  fibres  c^  die  biain 
and  nerves ;  in  die  various  hypodiefes  which 
I^ofi)phecs  have  ofiered  concenung  die  im- 
mediate (eat  of  die  ibul,  or  fendeni  principle ; 
and  (b  fordu  Indeed,  lo  few  perfons  are  quar 
lified,  fitmididr  peculiar  habitSyOTpurfuits,  to 
pay  a  diligent  atteivi<m  to  die  infimnadon.to 
be  derived  fimn  Cooicioufiiels,  die  mod  in- 
ffam^ve  feurce  of  infimnadcm  in  inteUedoal 
ioenoe,  that  vre  ou^  to  be  icnqpuloufly  on 
our  g;Manl  in  admitrii^  what  are  ftated  as  new 
phenomena  in  diis  branch  of  knowledge ;  and 
{hould  caudoufly  weigh  the  evidence,  accord- 
ing to  which  they  are  to  be  received  or  re- , 
jeded. 

We  are,  perhaps,  left  liable  to  nuftake  in 
Metaphyfics,  dian  in  Fhyfics,  firom  die  fecond 
general  caufe  of  error,  vi%.  the  wrong  claffifi- 
cadoQ  of  phenomena;  becaufe  all  the  pheno- 
mena exhiluted  by  a  human  bdng  are  much 
more  completely  vritfain:  die  compais  of  our 

obfervadon^ 
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obfervadon,  than  all  the  varied  phenomena  of 
die  material  worid  ;  fo  that  we  can  more  cer^ 
tainly  afcertain  the  points  of  refemblance,  or 
diverfitjr,  which  occur  among  the  former,  than 
diofe  which  obtain  among  the  latter. 

Yet,  in  metaphyfical  fcience,  as  well  as  in 
^hyfical,  an  inordinate  defire  of  fimplicity,  or 
a  deficiency  of  obferyation,  will  occafion  a 
wrong  clailification  of  phenomena.  Thus,  the 
ethical  fyftem,  which  was  fupported  by  Epi- 
curus among  the  ancients,  and  by  Hobbes, 
Mandeville,  and  others  among  the  modems, 
reprefents  stlf4ove  as  the  fole  active  priftciple 
by  which  man  is  prompted  in  his  condudt, 
whether  he  feeks  his  own  good,  or  the  good* 
of  his  neighbours.  But  this  doctrine  dire^ly 
ojppofes  the  evidence  of  Conicioufnefs,  which 
very  plainly  informs  us,  that  there  i^  a  principle 
of  benevolence  in  man,  as  well  as  a  principle  of 
felfifhnels.  Again,  many  Pneumatologifts 
have  treated  of  Taile  as  a  peculiar  and  origi- 
GG  S  nal 
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nal  fiurulty^of  the  human  mind,  -by  the  opera*^ 
tion  of  which  we  derive  gratification  firomcon^ 
templating  certain  objedte,  or  ^  qualities^  whicH 
are -denominated,  sublime^  htautiful^  &c.  But 
in  the  farther  progrefs  of  Pneumatobgy^  it 
feema.  to  have  been  eftablifhed,  that  fuch  oh* 
jefts  are  not  gratifying  on  account  of  anj  pe^ 
culiar  charafteriftic  qualities  which  they  pof-^, 
fefs  iii  common,  but  becaufe  thiby  are  fuited  tq 
excite  certain  pleafing  emotions  in  the  mind* 
Thus,  fublime  objefts  feem  all. to  agree  ia  ex- 
citing a  pleafing  Ifind  of  awe,  of  gentle  terror, 
(See  Burke  on  the  Sublime  ai^d  Beautiful)  j  and 
beautiful  objeds  are  calculated  to  excite  fiffedtion,. 
by  their  expreffion  of  delicacy  or  tei^rnefs,  (Seac 
Alifon  on  Tafle^)  Hence,  it  becomes  no  longq? 
neceflfary  to  refer  to  the  faculty  of  Tafle  as  an 
ultimate  fad  or  principle  of  human  nature,  in 
explaining  thofe  gratifications  which'  are  thus, 
flxewnto  have  their  fource  in  other  acknowledg- 
ed emotbns  of  the  mind.  If  Ae  conclufions 
to  whfich  our  inveftigations  of  the  reafoning 

powers 


powers  of  man  hare  led^be  ^dilfouodedy  there 
is  Itkewife  no  ca^  for  confidering  Judgment 
and  Reafoning  as  fepardte  and  kid^^nd^t  fa- 
culties, of  the-lnim^n^  mind,  but  cgdyMViri^ 
modes  of  eiceF^n^  1^  fmgle  fj^iJt^  of  Rekfoiit 

'i  Iq  the  Ici&me  of  Mttaphyfjips^  ther«fci]^,>  as 
4n  Pliyfics,  let  us^be  ciwalftl^eia  in  dur'obferv-* 
ations; '^d  in-tbe  »di)^ckr  of  fadsyks^^eU 
•as  cautxotts  iw^itde^^Hid^  together  phenotit^ 
^whichimay  Ibaire  fome  things  in  cominoh,^an4 
yet  are  not  efieiiti;dly  ^f  th^  fame  orden 

AUphilofophy,  as  we  have  had  occafion  to 
ohferve  at  the  outfet  of  this  work,  may  be  ar- 
ranged under,  two  generai  heads,  or  divifions  ; 
Phyfics,*  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  matter ; 
and  Metaphyfics,  whk^  treats  of  the.  liws  of 
mind.  •  Under  each  of  thefe  general  clafles  is 
a)mprehended  a  variety  of  more  ijibor^inate 
branches  of  fcience^  admitting  of  a  cbniider- 
able  diverfityin  the  modeof  their  cultivation, 
GO  4  and 
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and  die  cettaintjr  to  which  they  can  be  exped* 
ed  to  attain*  Thtift»  we  cannot  at  preCent  look 
for  the  fame  certainty  in  the  fpeculations  of 
tb6  phyfiolog^  or  even  of  the  chemift,  as  hai^ 
been  attained  in  Mechanical  philofophy^  al«* 
diough  all  thefe  aie  equally  branches  of  Phyfi- 
cal  ^ence.  Agiun,  in  the  cafe  of  Metaphyii* 
cal  fideQce,  the  departmetito  of  P<^d€3  and  Jtik 
ri^Mudenoe  are  doobde&  le&  certain  xvk,  didr 
coodufions  dwn  dicife  of  Ediica»  or  even  Fnai^ 
matology.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  de- 
gree of  evidence  to  which  each  departineot 
of  philoibphical  fcience  is  calculated  to  attain^ 
or  of  die  peqiliarides  which  neceflarily  occur 
in  dieir  modes  of  inveftigadon^  is  a  talk  to  whkh 
the  abilities  of  the  audior  of  this  work  are  by 
no  means  adequate.  It  b  prefumed,  however, 
that  the  general  remarks  which  have  been 
made  upon  the  two  great  divifions  of  philofo* 
.phical  fbi^ce,  are,  in  a  great  meafiire^  applies^ 
caUe  to  all  its  fubordinate  departments ;  and 
may,  with  advantage,  be  kept  m  view  by  thofe 

who 
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wlio  are  defixoas  of  advancing  any  of  Aefe 
branches  of  knowledge. 

Befides  the  iciences  of  Mathematics,  and 
Pluiofophy  properly  fo  called,  there  are  fome 
other  branches  of  loiicmledge  whk^  have  oc«- 
caiioiudly  been  confidered  as  fcientific^  and  in 
wluch  the  reafoniog  {taivlty  is  Co  a  certain  ex- 
tent conceiiied.  Such  are  l^h)ry,  natural,  ci- 
vil, and  ecdefiaftical ;  voyages,  antiquities,  &c. 
The  chief  €^je£t  in  theie  branches  of  know- 
ledge, is  tiie  afcertaining  of  fa£ls ;  and  in  fo' 
far  as  this  is  the  cafe,  the  obiervations  which 
haveaheady  been  made  on  the  evidence  of 
teftim(»iy,  or  On  ^ult  of  the  fundamental  h€ts 
of  Phyiics  and  Meta|^y(ic8,  are  applicable 
here.  Thefe  branches  of  knowledge,  too, 
occafiondly  indulge  in  fpeculations  df  a  phi* 
Joibphical  nature  refpe6ing  the  dependence 
of  events  on  each  other,.  and<  the  tracing 
the  efiedh  o£  remote  caufes.  When  this  is 
the  cafe,  the  reafonings  muft  be    condud« 

ed 
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edonfiini^primdplesasliiwodcs  profisflecBy 
philofophical,  and  mud.  dcuifift  in  an  appUca-^ 
don  of  the  previoufly  afcertained  general  doc- 
trines.to:  fpecific  inftanc^s. 

lliusi  if  d«e  precodwg  ob&rvadons  be  wett 
founded,  the  great  iikftntti^i^nt  which  we  em- 
plojry  in  the  cultitadon  of  icience,  :i9  tfnan  {el£>* 
evident  troth,  ^  or  prjinfriple  pf  jreafi^n,  which 
teaches  us,  that  whatever  is  true  of  the  genus, 
is  true  of  all  [the  fpecies  of  that  genus.  The 
conviction  of  this  ^th,  induces  us  to  daiBfy 
and  arrange  all  the  phenooiena  of  the  material 
and  intdle^ual:  wo^ld^  in:  or4er  tibat.  we  ma^ 
ajqply  previoufly  efta^l^ed  truths,  to  new  andi 
peculiar  cafes^  By  the  aid  of  thejlame  inftrument 
we  applyche  maxims  and  rules  Pif  jud^og,  which 
experience  has  led  us  to  form  for  (he  detection 
of  error,  pr  mifreprefetitadon^  in,  whW  arcf 
ofiered  to  us  as  fa^  or  {^enomeoa  wh^eon 
to  ground  our  concluftons/  And,  with  thia 
truth  as  his  chief  guide,  the  'mathematician  pro-»* 

ce^ds. 
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ceedS)  from  a/&w  fimple  principles,  ftep  by 
ftep,  to  demonftrate  the  rd^tioas  wbic^  exift 
in  the  nioft  comj^cated  exampk^  of  qoantitf 
and  figure*  ■ 

The  boaft^d.ioftiximent  of  die  ancient  Lcn 
gic,  the  syUopsmi  Confifts  in  nothkig  oth^r  ^iuui 
a, formal  e^j^rjeifi^Q  of; this  g^eat -truth'}'  ditf 
rn^Qr  propo0ti^0n  beinjgjnan  ^nuneiattcm  of 
Ibme  genial  law ;  Ch0  minor,  of  ibme  fpecific 
^afe  of  that  law ;  and  the  jconduiion,  the  obVi^ 
ous  inference,  that  the  affertion  contained  in 
the  injLJwv;  jnay ;  be  jipqplied  v>  the  particu- 
lar cafe  ejcprefied  by  the  minor  propcrfition. 
The  acute  genlu^  of  Ariftt)tle,/l9.do^bt,  faw 
the/very  ^liemi  apjiKca^on:  Of  this  truth  in: 
AeinveftlgatiQp^  of  fcience;  and,  iti  particu^* 
lar,  that  the  |i^du£tion$  of  Mathematics  are. 
«aiily  teduqible  under  this  principle  of  rea£biu 
Yet  that  (agacious  phUofophier  was  evidenity 
guifey^of  the  ittoft  perverted  application  of  his 
ingeiluityi  when  h&  exhatiftedit  in  afcertsuning 

all 
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all  the  various  forms  in  which  the  fyllogifm 
could  be  exprefled ;  and  in  pointing  out  what 
were  the  legitimate  forms,  or,  according  to  the 
logical  language,  modes  zxi^  figures  of  the  fyllo- 
gifin,  and  what  .forms  were  not  legitimate. 
For,  in  fiiA,  a  common  underftanding  fees  at 
once  whether  a  fyllo^m  be  exprefled  in  a 
legitimate  form  or  not ;  that  is,  whether  it  tru« 
ly  exemplifies  the  fundamental  axiom,  that  the 
properties  of  the  genus  belong  to  all  the  indi« 
viduals  of  that  genus.  ^ 

In  doing  this,  Ariftotie  exhaufted  his  ta- 
lents in  perfedipg  the  inftrument  of  icientific 
invefligation,  which,  in  fad,  was  iufiicientiy 
perfed  in  itfelf^  ini^ead  of  fuccefi^lly  employ- 
ing it  in  the  procefs  of  difcovery.  ^is  boafted 
Logic  exhibits,  likewife,  another  fundamental 
miiapprehenfion  of  the  nature  of  fdentific 
refearch,  as  it  reprints  the  procefs  of  difco- 
very to  be  fynthetical,  in  material  and  intellec- 
tual fcieacp,  as  well  as  in  Mathematics ;  and,  ac- 

cordtnglyii 
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cordin^y,  attempts  t6  lay  down  a  fet  of  gene- 
lal  firft  principles^  arranged  under  categories 
and  prcdScaUes^  from,  which  all  the'inyefl;iga^ 
tions  in  tbefe  fciences  are  to  flow :  wbereai^;  il 
is,  now  wdl  underftood,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
obferved  in  the  prefait  work,  that  the  procef$ 
of  diicovery,  in  the  fciences  of  exifting  things 
is  analydcal ;  rifing  from  the  eacamination  of 
particular  &l&s  and  phenomena,  to  the  afcer- 
tsuning  of  general  laws  and  firft  principles. 

A  rational  fyftem  of  Log^c,  calculated  to 
ferve  as  a  guide  for  the  difcbvery  of  (ruth, 
and  dete^on  of  ^error,  in  fcientific  inveftiga- 
tion^  ought,  it  ihould  feem,  to  proceed  in  a  very 
different  manner.  Such  a  fyftem  ought  to  be 
founded  upon  an  apalyfis  of  thofe  faculties  of 
the  human  mind,,  by  which  the  various  kinds 
of  truth  are  made  known  to  us,  with  a  view, 
particularly,  to  afcertain  the  degree  of  evidence 
accompanying  the  teitimony  of  eacH,  and  the 
fources  of  error  to  which  they  may  be  more 

peculiarly 
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pectdiarly  liable.  In  fiich  a  QrAein^  tiiie  fadilty 
of  Reafon  xiaturally  demands  a'icifl  invefiigar- 
tion;  and  the  ^examination  (^  tbofie  fkft  t^^ 
which  are  either  immediately  made  knoMrn  by 
that  faculty,  ^  are  ^  province  of  other  ititd* 
le^hial  powers,  is  evidently  an  objed):  of  prl* 
mary  importance.  Along  with  this,  our  fyf- 
tern  of  Logic  would  require  an  exanimatioh  of 
the  procefs  of  difcovery,  adapted  to  each  partis 
cidar  fcience,  and  adete6ion  of  the  ordinary 
fources  of  error,  and  falfe  reafoning,  to  which 
each  may  be  expoied.  In  doing  this,  it  would 
be  very  defuabte  to  meafiire,  as  aceorately  as 
may  be,  the  degree  of  credit  which  Is  due  to 
every  attempt  at  new  difcovery  in  icientifie 
inveftigation,  whether  of  particular  fads  <^  ge- 
neral laws  ;  to  ^ftinguifh  what  is  certain,  from 
what  is  only  probable  ;  and  to  proportion  our 
aiTent  to  the  degree  of  evidence  wM&h  adually 
accompanies  the  propofed  difcovery. . 

The  author  of  the  prefent  Sketch,  is  far 

>^om 
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from  believing  himfelf  adequate  to  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work  of  fuch  importance,  or  capable 
of  fatisfaftorily  filling  up  the  outline  which  he 
has  here  drawn.  Indeed,  if  fuch  k  fyftem  of 
Lo^c  were  completely  executed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  iay,  that  it  would  go  far  in  putting  a 
Hop  to  the  progrefs  of  falfe  philofophy,  and 
illegitimate  re^oning,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Science,  and,  confequently,  would 
prove  a  moft  important  benefit  to  mankind 
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